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FOREWORD 
(First Edition) 


queria: aot ATRI | 
sa: faeit arā qada t 


It is well over a decade since I began to write this 
book and in fact the first three chapters have been in 
print quite a long while. For one reason or other the 
various "chapters were written with long intervals in 
between. Hence the work might seem a bit patehy here 
and there and in places self-contradictory.. My plan of 
the chapters has not varied much, but as I got more and 
more experience in teaching the subject, I was obliged 
to vary the details considerably. A discerning reader 
willeasily perceive the difference of treatment between 
the first four chapters and the succeeding ones. If I 
had been able to finish off the whole book within six 
months or a year after beginning it, I think it would have . 
been much smaller and also more full of mistakes. I do 
not regret that it has taken so long in writing and finish- 
ing, for I have found more time for study and teaching 
and learning by experience. ` i 


^ I have intended this book primarily for Indian students. 
Comparative Philology is still a vague subject to most 
in this country and I have heard the wildest ideas about 
ib even from otherwise learned and well-informed people. 
I will be perfectly satisfied if this book arouses the interest 
of our students in a subject universally regarded as 
‘dry,’ and consequently extremely uninteresting. I well 
‘remember how I myself had to struggle through books 
dealing with the subject but containing illustrations from 
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modern and ancient languages of Europe—most of which 
were utterly beyond me at that time. I thought (and 
I think even now) that a great deal of the. repulsion this 
subject evokes is due to the fact that the examples do 
not come home to us Indians. This I have tried to remedy 
and this has been my main object in writing this book. 


I have had the privilege to sit at the feetot many 


great teachers. I only hope I am not disgracing them 
in the following pages. And 1 have had the great joy 
of teaching hundreds of:young men and women of my 
country in three great centers of learning—Benares, 
Calcutta and Bombay. I have had the rare good fortune 
of being rewarded by their genuine esteem and affection. 
Many of them have now achieved greatness on their own 
account. 'To both these—teachers as well as pupils of 
_mine—I owe far more than I can ever hope to repay. 
And to both with deep reverence and affection I offer this 
slight tribute. 


ANDHERI ; BOMBAY, Iraca J. S. TARAPOREWALA 


October, 1931. 
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FOREWORD 
(Second Edition) 
Sometime before the beginninģ of World War II, the 


University of Caleutta asked me a revised second edition 
of this book. I thought it better to revise the whole book, 


to rearrange the chapters and to add more material. So . 


the book has been thoroughly revised and -enlarged and 
in part rewritten. The revised typescript was sent to the 
Calcutta University Press just a few months before World 
War II broke out. ‘This great world-shaking event delayed 
the publicution of this Second . Edition. Japanese bombs 
were dropped over Calcutta especially near the locality 
where the University Press was located, and this delayed 
still further the printing of this Second Edition. To me, 
however, this was a clear advantage, for the extra time 
I thus got was utilised in reading up some more recent 
developments. This new information was incorporated 
` at the ‘proof’ stage. The Calcutta University Press 
deserves all praise in carrying through this work in spite 
of unprecedented diffiéulties and shortage both of labour 
and materials. 


Sri Dwijendranath Basu, wee student in Linguis- ` 


tics at the University of Calcutta, has prepared the iTable 
of Contents and the various Indexes, with painstaking 
and loving care, for which I have to express to him my. 
deep gratitude. It is these Indexes which add to the 
value of such a work meant for students. 


(SAMDEVI; BOMBAY. Iraca J.S. TARAPOREWALA 
June, 1949. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION : THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPEECH: 
BRANCHES OF LINGUISTIC ŠTUDIES. 
$ 1. Linguistics is a subject of general interest. 


It has freguently been assumed that Linguisties (or: 
**Philology ” as it used to be called) is a subject of no 
interest whatever to the average student and that only a 
few specially gifted persons are capable of mastering or 
of even understanding the subject. There is some element 
of truth in this assumption, but the fault lies with the 
books ! that deal with the subject and not with the subject 
itself. If we open a book on Linguistics at random the 
chances are that we would be confronted with strange 
words in. all sorts of languages, living, dead and hypo- 
thetical, and weird sounding technical words and 
wonderful seeming equations which purport to say that 
such and such a word in one language is the same as such 
and such a word in another language. * Of course in every 
science in modern days there are lots of technical, and 
necessarily dry, details to be found, but that need not 
concern anybody except the expert. But the Science of 


1 Of course I must admit glorious exceptions, such as, among older 
writers, Max Mūller, Whitney and Sayce, and among the more recent 
ones Meillet, Jespersen, Vendryes, Weekley, Bloomfield, Goldberg and 
others. 

2 E.g. ug=wheel=cycle; or dy =calf; and many others. See also. 
§ 127 below. 
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Language should be of interest to every human being, 
because it concerns the pre-eminently huan taoulty the 
faculty of conveying ideas from one mind to another by 


means of articulate sound. 


8 2. Speech (logos) distinguishes man from animals, 


The Greeks had a very fine word to describe human 
speech. It was the word ldgos. The word also meant that 
other faculty which distinguishes man ! from other animals, 
viz., the power of thought. The power of speech is im. 
possible without the power of thought and usas the Greeks 
used the term, dloga for animals—implying that they 
were without either kind of lógos. Of course we know 
that animals can communicate to each other their various 
feelings like hunger, fear, sexual desire and so on, and 
this they do by means of the definite sounds they produce. 
But we cannot give the name language to these sounds, 
because of the one essential characteristic these lack ; 
the power, that is, of thought, which lies at the back of 
human speech, however primitive it might be. It seems 
very likely that the human race, too, was in some long 
distant past speechless like the animals, but that must 
have been when the thought-centres were not developed 
‘enough in the physical brain? We are not concerned 
with the details of the question here, sufñee it to Say 
that the human being in that stage of evolution was not 
able to express any but the most elementary feelings 
appertaining to his physical body. With the gradual 
expansion of mental powers came the dawning of speech 
to the human race; and it seems probable that the sexual 


1 The word man is from the “man ( =Ç), to think. 


* And probably this being was physically very different from the genus 
-Homo Sapiens. 
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instinct did play a considerable part in bringing about 
this development.* ; 


83. Many forces combined produce human speech. 


In whatever way human speech has developed our 
business is to investigate its varied richness and its history 
subsequent to its coming into being and establishing 
itself as the special distinctive mark of humanity. 
Scholars nowadays hardly trouble themselves about 
ultimate questions, for it is possible to advance many 
different theories as to these, each one of which may be 
supported by scores of examples. The probability is ue 
each theory is only partially true and that many! 


and various forces have co-operated to give birth to human! 


speech. 


$4. Thought and Language, the two characteristics 
which differentiate man from animals. 


But before we begin to examine these in some detail, 
^e should first try to understand wherein lies the special 
characteristic of the human race. The animal is not incap- 
able of thought of a certain rudimentary type, and some 
individuals among the animals are capable of fairly 
complex trains of thought.? But, taken as a whole, we 
are justified in maintaining that beyond the most 
elementary processes animals are incapable of thinking. 
Animals, for example, can express the feelings of hunger, 


1 Tt is a fact that animals are most ‘‘ vocal” during the breeding 
‘season. It is not for nothing that our Indian psychologists have called 
this sexual instinct the rfexu (the first instinct). See an essay on the 
Origin of Language by Mr. Sasadhar Ray, M.A., B.L., in Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (Vol. I, pp. 77 ff.). 

° Like the horses of Elberfeld who could work sums in arithmetic 
or the educated dog of Mannheim (see Revuo Psiche, Sep. and Dec. 
4913). Monkeys, like the famous Consul and Boo-Boo, are also examples, 
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pain, anger, sexual desire and such. other elementary 
needs of their lives, but not 8 connected chain of 
ideas. And the most primitive anods of the human 
being was not very much different.” E we may be safe. 
in asserting that ever since Homo Sapiens has appeared on 
earth, Janguage bas formed a very essential part of his. 
eguipment, and that it is the high mental development 
implied by language that has placed him at the head ot 


'all evolution. 


85. "Thought and Language must go together, 


By ''language ” in this connection we imply any means, 
whether voeal or otherwise, by which one human being 
may communicate his ideas to another. This is a swift 
and powerful means of progress, for by it many minds 
can co-operate as if they formed a single unit. A 
human being thinks and, as a necessary corollary of his 
thinking, he wishes to communicate his ideas. In the 
beginning he may have done so by movements of his limbs, 
but articulate speech must have followed almost im- 
mediately. ‘‘Man’s prerogative is to dominate his world 
by the aid of intelligence of a high order. When he 
defied the ice-age by the use of fire, when he out-faced and 


1 Tt has been found that when an animal has learnt a complicated 
trick, it does so not by a process of reasoning (i.e., of connecting cause 
and effect) but merely by 8 mechanical repetition of certain movements. 
in a certain order. 

2 No such race of man has been known as existing in the world at 
present. Such primitive humanity must have long since vanished. 
Our conclusions regarding their linguistic capacity are solely derived 
from the shape and size of the most ancient skulls which bear affinity 
to human skulls, 

3 Animals also can act “as one”, especially those of the gre- 
garious type, but they do so by instinct; and it takes long generations 

and a fierce struggle for existence before a particular instinct can be 
established as a part of the equipment of a special type. 
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‘outlived the mammoth and the cave-bear, he was already 

the rational animal, Homo Sapiens. In his way he thought 

‘even in those far-off days. And therefore we may assume, 

until direct evidence is forthcoming to the contrary, that 

he likewise had language of an articulate "kind. He tried 

to make a speech, we may almost say, as soon as he had 

learned to stand up on his hind legs ”.* As soon as, 

therefore, man begins to think, i.e., to have concepts, he 
must have language. The question of the close relation 
of thought and language need not detain us here. Suffice 
it to say that except in the most rudimentary forms (and 
perhaps also in the highest regions of transcendental meta- 
physics) thought and language are practically two aspects 
of the same fundamental principle. ‘‘ If language is 
ultimately a ereation of the intellect, yet hardly less funda-| 
mentally is the intellect a creation of language a 


§ 6. The three stages of ‘‘ Language ” : (i) Gesture, 
(ii) Articulate speech, (iii) Written speech. 


The human being cannot live by himself. He must 
form social groups. In doing so he must needs contrive to 
make his wants understood by his fellowmen. This he 
can do in three distinct ways: (1) when at a distance he 
may make use of gestures; (2) when in closer proximity, 
he may use articulate speech in addition to, or entirely 
supplanting, these gestures; and (3) he may inscribe certain 
signs on suitable material or otherwise embody his idea 
in some other conventional material form.* The last 
method implies a higher development than the former two, 
for by its means the human being is enabled to overcome 


1 R. R. Marett, Anthropology, pp. 181 f. 
2 Thid, p. 180. 


3 Such as by the use of knotted strings, notched sticks or similar other 
«methods. 
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both time and space. Linguistic Science, in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, concerns itself mainly with 


the second stage, viz., spoken language. 


8 7. Percepts and Concepts. Speech begins 
with Concepts. 


Man is continually receiving impressions through 
his five senses from his environment and his mind proceeds. 
to analyse these separate impressions or percepis and tries. 
io find out common factors from among a multiplicity of 
impressions. For this purpose he proceeds to arrange 
these impressions in ‘‘ bundles ” as it were, and proceeds to. 
label the common factor in each '* bundle " for future use. 
This common, factor thus arrived at for each '* bundle '' ig 
called a concept. Now unless these are properly named 
and thus differentiated from each other, they could be of 
no use whatever. Here it is that language, or ‘‘ the 
power of naming ”, must come in. Let us take a concrete 
instance and see how an infant learns to speak. Among 
the earliest concepts of the infant is the one which he 
draws from among his pleasantest sense-impressions. He 
is fondled, nursed, cleansed, kissed, petted and, in general, 
has every bodily comfort seen to by those around him. 
Each such act done to him creates a separate impression ;. 
but very early the infant sees one person predominantly 
connected with these, especially with the most pressing 
need of his little body—food. This is the first concept he 
has formed. He expresses it at first by gestures of delight 


or by inarticulate sounds of joy, but as soon as he can. 
articulate he discovers that those around him attach the 
“label ” mā to that concept. The same process is repeated: 
incessantly throughout our life and as we gather new 


l Cf. Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, III, 8. 20. 
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impressions, we make fresh ** bundles "! or re-arrange our 
old '' bundles ’’ and label the new arrangements thus made 
with fresh labels, ringing endless changes upon the store 
of sense impressions we possess. This faculty of analysing 
the infinite number of perceptions and arranging them. 
variously into separate '' bundles ' is beyond the power of 
any animal whatever.” It is only the Divine Spark of 
the Mind that enables man to think and to make this 
analysis. Ibis because of this faculty that he is called 
MAN (the Thinker). 


§ 8. Concepts must be put together. 


The re-arragement of percepts into bundles, or con- 
cepts, gives rise to distinguishing labels, i.e., mere names, 
which by themselves are not enough. Merely uttering 
the name of a concept by itself conveys no idea to the 
hearer, unless and until it is joined on to some other con- 
cept which has been similarly derived. That is to say, 
after the analysis which gives us our concepts we must 
have a synthesis (i.e., a putting together of several concepts) 
in order to be able to convey our ideas to another. The 
other concept need not necessarily be expressed in words, 
is may be merely implied by the ‘‘ context of circum- 
stances ".9 Thus if we say, ‘‘ X is reading ’’, we have this 
double process of analysis and synthesis. We have first 
of all arrived at the concept ‘‘X’’: we perceive a particular 


1 Exactly the same fact is enunciated by Saūkara in his Vedānta- 
sūtra-bhāgya (1.8.28) where he says, giefafra art deut T afai: | 
SATA TAVEUT AIG: | “The relation of a word is with genera 
(i.e.. concepts), not with individuals (i.e., percepts); for as individuals 
are endless it would be impossible to lay hold of thē relations". ` 

2 Unless, of course, we believe in human souls (and hence, necessarily, 
human minds) occupying animal bodies. 


3 E.g., when I look at my servant and say, “Chair”, he, would bring 
me one. 4 
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person in various states—eating, running, Bleeping; talking j 
ete., and we label the common factor of all these '* X "| 
We, in the second place, draw another concept by seeing 
A B C, D and many others doing the same action and! 
d label that reading ". And only by combining these 
two concepts together, we can convey our ideas to another 


mind. 


§ 9. The Sentence is the Unit of Language. 


Such, in essence, is the nature of language. The use of 
language, therefore, implies this double process of analysis 
and synthesis. Mere analysis is not enough. And this 
brings us directly to the fundamental principle in dealing 
with languages, that the Sentence is the unit of language. 
For it is obvious that mere sounds do not make language, 
nor, as we have just seen, the “names” by themselves 
unless they are put in connection (express or implied) with 
other “names”. Hence it follows that in dealing with the 
various types of languages and with their mutual 
relations the main point to consider is, how different 
communities and races manipulate this art of synthesis.! 
Of course the power of analysis and the subtlety of the 
resulting re-arrangements of the ‘‘bundles’’ marks the 
growth from savage to civilised idiom, and the synthesis 
is more or less in direct proportion to the power of analysis. 
The question of the interrelation of languages if treated 
from this point of view would become one of the 
utmiost human interest. Unfortunately few books of 
linguistics deal with this subject, hence our subject has 
got the reputation of consisting merely of ‘‘dry bones '' and 
being *' very dull ”. 


1 See below Chapter II, where this point is touched upon to 
Some extent, and Chapter IV, where an attempt has been made to 
go into some detail, 
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§ 10. The theory of Roots. 


The next question we have to consider is, why have 
the concepts been named by the various races in such 
and such particular way, whether there lies any rule or 
set of rules, at the back of these “names”. This investi- 
gation has brought out a very interesting conclusion. 
We have said before that the various “ bundles” are 
re-arranged in different ways, and soit naturally follows 
that many of these ''bundles * are discovered to be 
closely related. Besides, in most languages the words 
used in a sentence are not in their crude forms but 
variously modified. Proceeding in this way Panini 
discovered in India more than 2000 years ago that 
language is ultimately made up of what he called wq 
or roots.! These roots are the ultimate foundation upon 
„which the whole superstructure of a language is erected. 
‘Perhaps it were truer to vary the metaphor and to say 
that the roots are the atoms of which „language is 


‘composed ; for, just as it is not possible that matter ` 


Íeouid exist upon earth purely in the atomic state, so 
also it is not possible that a language (especially an 
inflected one like Sanskrit) could exist in the state of 
roots merely.2 The same is found to be the case with 
a language like English. We know, for instance, that 
there are about 250000 words in English, which may 
all be traced to a few roots.* One root therefore would 
give rise to a very large number of words. Take for 
instance the L-E. /*bher.4 In the Germanic it takes 
the form ber-an and through this we get the English words, 


Y urā: | Pan., HIT. I. 91. 


2 We: must be always very careful not to carry our comparisons 
too far. 


5 Panini formulated about 800 roots for Sunskrit. English has about 


-460 “ Aryan roots ''. 
* Skt. w ( a ), to bear, to carry. 
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to bear, burden, bier, barrow, barley (beer-lic), beer, barn, 
bairn, birth and others. In Latin the same root assumes 
the form fer-ó, and through this we get another series or 
English words, far (=barley), farina (barley flour), fertile, 
reference, deference, conference, difference, inference anq 
a host of others. In fact these ultimate roots are at 
the basis of most languages. They have three 
principal characteristics, as noted by Max Miiller:1 
1. They contain certain definite sounds which may 
be modified in accordance with fixed rules for each 
language; 2. They nearly all express definite acts Which. 
human beings can perform ; and 3. They all express. 
concepts, never percepts. 


$ 11. Various theories about the origin of language : 
(i) Languages are created ready-made by God, 


In the early days of “ Philology '' the minds of scholars 
were much exercised about the origin of human Speech. 
Various were the theories advanced to explain the reason 
why a particular sound was chosen to express a particular 
concept.” The ancient peoples all ascribed their speech to 
the Gods. We call Sanskrit the Zaurm, and in Europe too: 
the legend of the Tower of Babel ascribed the origin and 
diversity of all languages to the direct interference of God, 
In one sense this is a correct view to hold, for language is 
the direct result of God’s greatest gift to mankind—the 
mind. 


(ü) Languages are the result of evolution. 


But this view does not clearly answer our original 
question as to why one particular combination of sounds. 
came to represent one particular concept. Modern philo- 

1 Three Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 28. 

* This must be qualified to apply mainly to the Indo-Europeat- 
Family. 
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logists, quite rightly, refuse to believe that God poured down. 
ready-made languages into the brains of human beings. Like: 
everything else in the universe, languages are also the pro- 
duct of a fairly complex, though perfectly ordered, evolution. 
From simple types they have become more and more com-- 
plex in exact proportion as the race evolved from its 
primitive simplicity into the complexity of civilised life. 
And the origin of language (i.e., of articulate speecb) has 
now been accepted as due to psychological processes going 
on within the human brain. 


$ 12. The origin of language is in the revival of the 
motor element accompanying a perception. 


Perceptions are generally accompanied by physical 
movements. There are desires and other emotions. 
excited in the human being as & result of every perception 
and in order to satisfy these there are movements of the 
body. For example, a man sees a tiger and his first impulse 
is to run away; which he generally does. Or & man sees & 
stream of water and he walks up to it to quench his thirst. 

"Moreover, besides these movements which follow upon tbe: 
act of perception, there are various little (often impercept- 
able) movements which accompan the very act of percep- 
tion; such, e.g., the act of touching or smelling an object,. 
or straining the ear to listen to à sound. Thus every 806 
of perception has an aecompanying motor element ; and when 
that perception is recollected, this motor element in it is 
also revived. For example, in recalling a piece of musie,. 
we tend to repeat the attitude of listening. In the case of 
sound, if we could articulate it, we make use of our vocal ` 
organs mentally. We can as perfectly control this revived 
motor element, especially if it is concerned with the vocal 
organs, as we do while actually speaking. So we can also 
control more or less pefectly the recollection of any other 


1 Stout, Manual of Psychology, Book-IV, Chap. 5. 
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kind of motor element (e.g., a gesture) which „aecompanieģ 
‘the original perception. And the psychological origin of 
language lies in this revival of due motor element which 
„accompanied the original perception. Because language 
4s the only way in which concepts (or ideally represented 
objects) can be fixed and since the motor constituents of 
mental images have the means of controlling this ideal 
representation, language must have its source in these 
motor elements. And the first sign of language is when 
the motor aspect tends to issue forth as actual movement 
of the vocal organs. Dr. Bain says!: “ if there be much 
excitement attending the recollection, we can with great 
difñeulty prevent ourselves from getting up to repeat them 
(the movements) ...A child cannot describe anything that 
it was engaged in without acting it out to the full length? 
..When we recall the impression of a word or a sentence, 
if we do not speak it out, we feel the twitter of the 
‘organs just about to come to that point”. In short as 
he says further on, “thinking is restrained speaking or 
acting’. In some cases the excitation of the motor 
‘centres accompanying the recollection is so great that it 
‘bursts out in involuntary movement. Among children, 
-among excitable people and among certain types of primi- 
tive peoples the bodily movements make up à considerable 
Proportion of ‘‘speech ". The gesture language of North 
America is a highly developed institution and has 
been fairly extensively used for intercourse between tribes 
who do not understand each other's language. These 
gestures are most natural but sometimes they are con- 
ventionalised and even abbreviated. 4 


* The Senses and Intellect, p. 357. 

* So also very emotional people. 

š Op. cit., p. 358. 

* For instance an American Indian in order to express “an old 
-man "' bent his right arm at the elbow, fist clenched with the fingers and 
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8 13. Theories explaining the connection of sound and sense. 


This gesture language 1 is very soon replaced by spoken 
language and attempts have been made to connect the 
sound and the concept in some manner. Various theories 
have been advanced to explain this connection, Max Müller 
has described in his pieturesque style four of these 
theories. He calls them the Bow-wow theory, the Pooh- 
pooh theory, the Ding-dong theory and the Yo-he-ho. 
theory. 


(i) The Bow-wow iheory. 


The Bow-wow theory (or, to use the learned name, the 
onomatopetic theory) supposes that objects are named after 
the sounds they produce. Thus cuckoo in English, or miaou 
in Chinese, are clearly the sounds produced by the animals. 
We know children always name animals by the noise they 
make.” But this can explain only a small portion of th 
vocabulary of a language. This theory, says Max Müller; 
“ goes very smoothly so long as it deals with cackling hens 
and quacking ducks, but round that poultry yard there is a 
dead wall and we soon find that it is behind that wall that 
language really begins ’’. 


thumb sidewise. Thatis the position of the arm of an old man holding a 
stick. When not understood, the ‘‘ speaker '' bent his back and tottered a 
few steps, thus completing the full gesture. (Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institute, Vol. I, p. 276, quoted by Stout, 
loc. cit.) 

` When the distance is too great for the human voice to reach, other 
devices are used; for instance flashes of light (as in the beliograph) or 
flags, or the famous drum-lunguage (a very complex affair) used by certain 
African tribes. , 

° T knew a Bengali boy who used to call an old friend of his father 
tafa because the old gentleman always greeted the little chap with the 
words ** sq f ate?” 
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(ii) The Pooh-pooh theory. 


Next we get the Pooh-pooh (or Interjectional) theory1 
which takes its stand on the psychological fact that different 


perceptions excite different feelings and emotions in the 
is an appropriate sound to express 


ing, and there 1 
es dt Thus the words fie, and probably fieng 
(aecording to some) are expressive of horror. But this 
explains even fewer words than the first named theory and. 
we are here on very slippery ground., For one thing, the 
sounds accompanying different emotions are not the same 
for all nations. Thus, when the Englishman, being used to 
repressing his emotions, has a very limited set of interjec. 
tions to rely upon, other nations seems to have an excess of 
them. And in the second place it is always possible to let 
the imagination run riot in the search of ultimate solu- 
tions.2 The theory sounds, however, very plausible and has 


doubtless some truth in it. 
(iii) The Ding-dong theory. 


The next one is the Ding-dong or Pathogenic theory. It 
also gives satisfactory explanation of a certain number of 
words. According to this theory '' specific kinds of objects 
so affected the primitive man as to elicit from him, or to 
make use of Max Müller's metaphor, to ring out of him, 

correspondingly specific utterances ".9 The word zig-zag 
in English, also the modern jazz, the word dazzle (probably), 


! Also called the Tut-tut theory. 
* Thus in & book (The Philosophy of Speech by George Willis) at- 
` tempts were made to connect God and good with the sound goo-goo which 
a cheerful and healthy infant utters, and to show that the m-sound in 
mute and mystry and myopia indicates silence! People have also tried 
to explain the pr-combination in Skt. fipz, and the connected fr in friend, 
by the primitive man’s purr of delight when his beloved was beside him! 

3 Stout, loc. cit. 
14 
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«and such others may be cited as examples. The Hindi 
word we and a large number of the Bengali aaraa words 
may come under this head.! Reduplications for the sake 
‘of emphasis, as in ''a big big man °, come under this 
head.? 


(iv) The Yo-he-ho theory. 


. Tt has been observed that roots express acts which can 
be performed by human beings. We find that it is the 
habit with labourers, while doing & heavy bit of work, to 
utterloud sounds in unison. This undoubtedly lightens 
"the mental fatigue accompanying bodily labour. All 
sailors, for example, when haulingin the anchor shout 
together ‘‘ yo-he-ho"', and this has been cited to explain 
the first syllable in heave. ‘This is the Yo-he-ho theory; 
„Which says that the action itself is indicated by the sounds 
_that t accompany the action. 

Tt will be seen that no single one of these theories would 
explain all the facts of language. Perhaps not all of them 
put together would explain clearly the whole of the roots 
of any language. Surely there should be as many different 
explanations as there are mental processes which accom- 
pany articulate speech. 


8 14. Comparative and Historical methods. 


With all these theories regarding the origin of words or 
'roots we do not concern ourselves much in modern days. 
"These questions are largely speculative and there are not 
enough facts discovered yet to warrant the formulation of 
-any definite theory. Modern students are concerned more 


1 See Tagore's eaw and Ramendrasundara Trivedi's QRATI. 


* So also in our Indian dialects araara, «We[wwei, etc. Among 
the Brazilian Botocudos auatou is '' 


a stream” , but auatou-ou-ou-ou is 
*** the sea '’ (Stout, loc. cit.). 
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or less with existing languages and the present tendency ig 
mainly the collecting of a large number of facts with regard. 
Most modern linguistic treatises fall into 


to each language. : 
on Ju d historical. The former 


two chief types—comparative an 
type deals with kindred groups of languages (all of them 


being nearly at the same stage of growth and development) 
with a view to finding out similarities in sentence structure, 
in word-building, in sounds and so forth. The latter, or 
the historical type, traces out the growth and develop- 
ment of a single language through all its stages from the 
time of its earliest records. A certain amount of hypothe. 
tical work has to be introduced into these studies (e.g., 
the original forms of I.-E. words), but every step is now 
guided by accurately defined laws based on precise observa- 
tion. So there is no truth now in the old'gibe levelled at 
the philologists of early days that with them ‘‘ consonants 
were of little worth and vowels of no value at all”. 


§ 15. Special branches of Linguistics. 


These are the days of specialisation, and hence there are 
special branches of linguistics, which though closely inter- 
related are yet sufficiently clearly marked out from one 


another. 
(i) Syntax. 


In the first place there is the branch dealing with 
Syntaz. As mentioned above the sentence is the unit of 
lauguage: sentence construction is, in fact, the most essen- 
tial factor of a language, and hence it should naturally be 
the most important branch of our study. But it is a psy- 


chological fact that very rarely indeed can a man master ` 


more languages than one equally well. Comparative 
Syntax, by its very name, presupposes a thorough know- 
ledge of at least two languages. Hence it is not at all 
surprising to find that this branch of linguistics is yet only 
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in its infancy. Veo Historical Syntax prexeaes a great 
deal of difficulty unless one thoroughly understands the 
psychology of the old races who used the language in the 
past. 


(ii) Morphology. 


The second important branch is that which treats of 
word-building or Morphology. This is closely connected 
with Syntax at many points. But it is on the whole 
easier to study and has been fairly thoroughly investigated. 


(iii) Phonology. 


The third branch is Phonology, which deals with sounds 
and their changes either from dialect to dialect or from 
one period of a language to another. In connection with 
this we have also to study phonetics, which deals with the 
structure of the vocal organs and the whole science of 
sound-production and the rules of sound change. One very 
important item in this branch is the discussion of the accent. 
and its effect upon sound changes. | 


(iv) Semantics: (v) Urgeschichte or Linguistic 
Paleontology. 


The three branches mentioned above constitute 
formal”? linguistics. We have two more branches, 
if possible more interesting, because they touch more the 
human aspect of the subject. These are Semantics and 
Urgeschichte. The former is the science of meaning. 
This is also in its infancy, for here too, 8 deep knowledge 
of the language is needed. Jt is in some respects the most 
fascinating of all the branches of linguistics. Urgeschichte* 
deals with the light which language throws upon the past. 


1 The word means literally ** primitive history ". 
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history of the people, especially upon t$ ë: prehistorie 
antiquities of a race. This is also a very tascinating study 
and here linguisties come into intimate touch with other 


sciences, notably with anthropology- 


$ 16] 


$ 16. Specializing is the main feature of modern 
Linguistics. 


All these are now studied as separate branches and 
there are recognised specialists in each of these. Not 
only this, but each family of languages has its own specia- 
list workers and in important families like the Indo. 
European, even each branch has its special students and 


its own special magazines and literature, 
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CHAPTER II 


LANGUAGE TYPES AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
LANGUAGES, 1 


8 17. Classification of languages is twofold. 


When we look at the multiplicity of languages in the 
world we naturally desire to arrange them in some kind 
of classified and systematic manner. But like everything 
else in nature no sharp lines of division can be found 
separating languages into various types. Languages merge 
insensibly into one another; and though two adjacent 
languages may be quite distinguishable, still there is 
always a debatable area at the boundary line where the 
language partakes of the characters of both. In short, 
«*]uminous differentiations however desirable from an ideall 
point of view, can hardly be made in all cases without! 
outraging scientific truth "? anda perfect classification,’ 
in this imperfect world, can exist only on paper without’ 


any warrant of facts. Such classifications as can be made, 


however, may be of various types according to the principle 
of division we adopt. We find that scholars have mainly 
used a twofold system which may be called (i) Syntactical 
and (ii) Genealogical. | iC 


1 T have made use of Chapters IV—VI of Tucker's Introduction to the 
Natural History of Language all through this chapter and consequently 
I have not indicated every reference in the footnotes. Of course I have 
. "had to differ occasionally from his opinions as students of his book will 
-clearly see. 

2 Tucker, op. cit., p. 74. 
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(i) Syntactical (or Morphological) classification. 

The sentence is the unit of language, and the most 
marked difference which can exist among languages i, 
that of sentence construction and the various devices eagh 
has evolved to show the mutual relations of words in 3 
sentence. Hence 82 yntactical! differences would give a 
really good criterion for distinguishing language types, 
And on the whole itis the most reliable method of claggj. 


fication, 


(ii) Genealogical (or Historical) classification. 


Then again we notice that languages are related to each 
other both in the material they possess (words, eto.), as 
well as in the method by which they express themselves 
(syntax). The obvious conclusion seems to be that the 
languages of one group are all traceable to ''a common 
ancestor ’’,? and that each has varied according to the en- 
vironment in which it found itself. Thus the obvious 
similarity of what are known asthe Aryan languages of 
India points to such a common ancestry. Similarly 
English, German, Dutch and Danish are traceable to 
another such commen ancestor and so also French, Italian 
and Spanish to a third common ancestor. Going one step 
further back, we can trace each of these three ancestors 


1 I purposely use the epithet syntactical to emphasise the fact that 
it is the sentence which is the foundation of a language. The older name 
morphological lays more stress upon the forms through which syntactic 
differences are expressed. 

2 Tt would be a mistake to assume that this '* ancestor ” could be one 
homogeneous dialect. It would be much more accurate to state that the 
members of a group are descendants of a nearly similar group in the 
past, but that the differences between the members comprising it then. 
were much smaller than they are now, In other words we may say that 
what form a related group of languages now were at one period 8 much. 
more closely united group of dialects, 
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to a type which was in its turn the ancestor of all 
the three. This process is clearly expressed by the name 
genealogical.: Some philologists have entirely discarded} 
this method of classification as not being clear enough, 
but for historical grammar its usefulness is obvious, 
It must be noted that beyond a certain stage we cannot, 
in the present stage of our knowledge, trace the next 
remote common ancestor, and so at last we reach a final 
hypothetical type. Thus taking our Indian vernaculars 
we trace them to a common ancestor which we may call 
Old Indo-Aryan? and comparing it with the other 
two common ancestors mentioned above, Germanic and 
Latin, we arrive at the next stage—the Indo-European 
Ursprache.5 But beyond that we cannot go at present, 
because the hypothetical restoration of this Ursprache 
shows such a characteristically special type that it 
shows no traces of a common ancestry with another type 
arrived at similarly from other languages. We may only! 
speculate as to how such a type arose but we cannot find: 
any historical or documentary proof of the matter. The 
most satisfactory method, and the most practical as well, 
is to have the syntactical classification for the various 
types and then to follow out the branches more or less 
genealogically.* 


$ 18. Race and Language. 


A word may be said here about the racial classification 
of languages once very much in favour with philologists, 


1 A word of warning is needed here against carrying too far the 
.analogy of the family tree. 

2 Called in German Alt-indisch. 

3 Ursprache means the *' original language’ or what may be termed 
‘the “ parent tongue ”. < 

4 A certain amount of syntactical clussification runs through genea- 
dogical classification also. s 
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It was based upon 8 misconception of the fundamenta} 
principles of anthropology. To this early misconception, 
is due the very confusing system of nomenclature adopted 
in some of our books. The same names are applied alike 
to languages and races, leading naturally to the idea that 
race and language are identical. There could be no 
greater mistake. Language is certainly the strongest 
bond of union among people, and peoples of various races 
brought together by social or political Greanieauoue tend, 
in the course of time, to develop a common national speech, 
But it is not at all necessary that the racial type should 
become homogeneous as well.t The United States of 
America is peopled by practically every race of the globe 
but it has one uniform language. No race has got a 
special type of language which it can claim as of right. 
‘Community of language necessarily implies close and 
continued social relations at some period or other. It need 


not imply more ".? 
$ 19. Divisions of languages.” 


Coming back to the syntactical classification of lan- 
guages we notice in the first place a twofold division of 
languages possible. This is the division into Inorganic and 
Organic. | 


(4) Inorganic, Positional or Isolating languages. 


In the former class we have the sentence expressed 
solely by position of the words without any internal or 
external modification in the word itself. Such type is also 
called Isolating or Positional. The best example of such 


1 At any rate it does not do so over appreciably long periods. 
2 Tucker, op. cit., p. 997. 


3 See Table T at the end of this chapter (p. 38). 
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a languages is Chinese.* Here a word is “a noun", 
ta verb,” ''an adverb”, or “am adjective” according: 
to the position it occupies in the sentence. Such languages 
have no formal grammar. 


(B) Organic languages. 


Organie languages are those in which the syntactical 
relations are indicated by internal modifications in the word 
itself or by external prefixes or suffices added to the word, 
To this group belong the largest majority of the languages. 
of the world.’ 


§ 20. Subdivisions of the Organic type. 


Organic languages may be further subdivided into 
various types according to the various syntactical devices 
used. The first subdivison would be into: (I) Incorpora- 
ting, (II) Agglutinating and (III) Inflecting.’ 


8 21. (I) Incorporating, Polysynthetic or 
Holophrastic languages. 


(i) Completely incorporating languages. 


In an incorporating language we get "an interweaving 
or amalgamation of merely the most significant sounds of 
those different sense elements which would in most other. 
languages stand as separate words.’?* An example would 
make this clear. In Greenlandish we get the example 


1 For details of the characteristics of this type see Chap. XIIL 
(§§ 252-258). i 

2 Of course the division line between even these two great groups 
is not so sharp as we may be led to expect by these definitions. 

3 I prefer that the word ‘“‘inflecting’’ should be used in 3 
restricted sense as here. Tucker uses the name '' inflected " to indicate 
all three divisions of organic languages mentioned above. 

* Tucker, op. cit., p. 78- 
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aulisariartorasuarpok, “he hastens io go fishing." This 
« sentence-word '' is made up of the parts aulisaP (to fish), 
peartor (to be engaged in) end pinnesuarpok (he hastens), 
Thus we see that the main ohara a a of its 
incorporating languages 8re, (a) the ‘‘sentence-word "'! 
and (b) the dropping of one or more syllables of each 
component when incorporated. It often happens that the 


individual eomponents ha 


existence, and are never act 
words in the language,” except in some of the more 


advanced types. Languages of this type are mainly con- 
fined to the two Americas. The name holophrastic is also 
given to this type because the whole situation is expressed 


literally in one word. 


ve merely got a hypothetical 
ually used alone as individual 


(ii) Partially incorporating languages. 


The typical polysynthetic language incorporates every- 
thing (the subject, the verb, the object and all the 
adjuncts) into one word. But there are some languages 
that have developed independent words and have the 
sentence-construction according to other methods, but, at 
the same time, they also incorporate, though in certain 
cases only, namely, mainly the pronominal elements. Thus 
in Basgue* we have the pronoun incorporation both for 
the subject as well as the object. In that language ''the 
yerb proper has no existence apart from its pronominal 
complements". * Thus we have dakarkiot (I carry it 
to him), nakarsu (thou carriest me), hakart (I carry 
thee), etc. Hence the Basque verb is a complex thing to 
conjugate in all its varied forms. Partial incorporation is 


‘1 We might as well call it the “ word-sentence''. 
2 This has an important bearing on the structure of the language 
and the development of syntax, see below Chap. III. 
3 In other respects Basque is agglutinating. 
4 Tucker, op. cit., 79. 
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"used as a special device in other languages which are more 
„or less purely agglutinating or infleetional. Thus in the 
Ba-ntu family we have the pronominal object incorporated 
with the verb as a regular feature: simtanda (we love it) 
but sibatanda (we love them). In the fully developed 
inflected languages, especially in the synthetic stage, We 
often get what may be galled ‘‘incorporated phrases ”. 
Thus in ** vulgar" English ain't (is not), or the Gujarati 
phrase aaa (= ad St, I said that...),* or the Bengali 
cwm (=aret at vā, that not being so). Buch phrases 
have a greater chauce of developing in those dialects 
"which show what is called a '° sentence-accent ”. Among 
the European languages colloquial French? shows this sort 
of incorporation fairly clearly. Thus the phrase n'est-ce 
pas (is it nob?) is ofsen abbreviated to mere “spas, and is a 
typical example fromP rench of ‘‘ an incorporated phrase une 


§ 22. (II) Agglutinating languages. 


The agglutinating type is the most widely spread through 
-the world, and embraces every variety from the aimost 
pure agglutinating to that practically indistinguishable 
from the inflected type of languages. The principle of 
agglutination implies that the elements of the word are glued 
on, or joined on, one after the other. But there are two 
important points wherein typical agglutination differs from 
"incorporation. In the first place, each element is felt to be 8 


1 Like the Persian possessive and objective pronouns : kitāb:am 
"(my book), kitüb-ash (his book); also didam-at (I saw thee). In the 
older language the subject pronoun is sometimes incorporated, e.g., girift- 


: ash gak sang (be took up 8 stone); see Platts and Ranking, 4 Persian 
: Grammar, pp. 50 ff. 


2 Used colloquially chiefly by the Parsis. 


3 The written language shows this only partially and in a few cases 
-only. 


4 Cf. the colloquial English ain't it. 
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separate word and is capable of being used as Such, and: 
secondly, all the elements of a sentence are not joined on to. 
make a single ''sentence-word ". The first point is the 
characteristic feature of agglutination, from which the name 
itself is derived. This principle gives a great deal of flexi. 
bility and power to a language. It is seen extremely wel] jp, 
Turkish. Max Miller has the following glowing descrip. 
tion of that language: Tt is a real pleasure to read g 
Turkish grammar. ... The ingenious manner in which the 
numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the regular. 
ity which pervades the system of declension and conjy. 
gation, the transparency and intelligibility of the whole 
structure, must strike all who have a sense for that 
wonderful power of the human mind which is displayed 
in language. ... In. most languages (of other types). 
nothing of this early process remins visible. They stand 
before us like solid rocks, and the microscope of the 
philologist alone can reveal the remains of organic life 
with which they are built up. In the grammar of the 
Turkic languages, on the contrary, we have before usa 
language of perfectly transparent structure, and a grammar 
the inner workings of which we can study, as if watching 
the building of cells in a crystal beehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked, ‘we might imagine Turkish to be 
the result of the deliberations of some eminent society of 
learned men’. But no such society would have devised 
what the mind of man produced, left to itself in the 
steppes of Tartary, and guided only by its innate laws, or 
by an instinctive power as wonderful as any within the 
realm of nature” An example will make clear that this 
. is by no means an exaggeration, and that the principle of 
agglutination gives a wonderful flexibility and regularity 
to a language without unnecessarily overburdening the 


1 The Science of Language, Vol. I, pp. 421-22. 
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grammar. Thus, take the infinitive form sev-mek (to love), 

the negative is sev-me-mek (not to love). The addition of 
in gives us the reflexive form, sev-in-mek means '' to re-: 
joice ” (lit. to love oneself), and il makes the passive, 

sev-il-mek (to be loved). Then again ish makes it reciprocal, . 
sev-ish-mek (to love one another), dir gives it the causal. 
sense, sev-dir-mek (to cause one to love). But we can go. 
further beyond these simple forms, we can pile up the 
formative elements and can thus express every shade of 
meaning we can think of. Thus, sev-dir-il-mek (to be 
brought to love), sev-in-dir-il-mek (to be made to rejoice),. 
sev-ish-dir-il-mek (to be brought to love one another), sev- 
ish-der-il-me-mek (not to be brought to love one another), 
and so on.! This regularity extends all over the grammar, 
to the nominal declension, to the pronouns and to all the. 
other parts of speech. In the typical agglutinating 
language each individual element should be felt to be & 
separate word and should (theoretically at least) be capable 
of being used as such. This is very fully illustrated in the 
artificial international language Esperanto. Thus kat is 
“eat”, in is "female", id is ** offspring”, et is 
“small” and -o is the sign of a substantive. From these 
elements we can have varied combinations : kat-in-o (8 
cat, not a ‘‘tom”’), kat-id-o (a kitten), kat-id-et-o (a small 
kitten), kat-in-et-id-o (the kitten of & small female cat), 
and so on, This principle is seen occasionally in the- 
inflected languages also, e.g., in the later Sanskrit forms 
of the future, afafa, afdatu:, afaare:, eto. 


$ 23. Subdivisions of the Agglutinating type. 


Agglutinating languages can be further subdivided’ 
according to the method of agglutination. In all cases 


1 Op. cit., pp. 426-28, where the whole set of 24 such forms are- 
explained: Tf in the last form we put eme instead of me it would denote- 
* impossible to be brought to love one another '' (ibid, p. 428). 
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the principal element of the word is preserved full ang 
unchanged, and the modifying elements mth Come either 
in the beginning, or at the end, or in both: Positions. Thug 
we get three types, (i) prefix-agglutinating, (i) Suffix- 
agglutinating and (iii) prefiz-auffiz-agglutinating, To 
complete the classification we must add a miscellaneous 
elass under the designation (iv) partially agglutinating. 


(i) Prefix-agglutinating. 


The prefiz-agglutinating languages dominate Africa 
south of the equator. They form a closely allied and 
well-defined group known as the Ba-ntu family. They 
are distinguished by having prefixes in place of what we 
call ‘‘terminations’’ (wem). These prefixes are governed 
by elaborate laws of concord which give to them a remark- 
able alliterative effect. Thus the sentence, ‘‘our man 
. appears handsome, we love him,” is, in Kafir: 

umuntu wetu  omuchle uyabonalala simtanda, 
man our(s) handsome appears, we-him-love. 
In the plural this becomes, 


abantu betu abachle bayabonakala sibatanda.! 


The alliterative concord which follows from this type 
-of agglutination forms a characteristic feature of the 
Ba-ntu family. 


(i) Suffia-agglutinating. 


In the suffix-agglutinating type we have the suffixes 
piled up one over another, as we saw above in the examples 
from Turkish. Languages of this type are among the 
most widely spread in the world. There are three chief 


1 Tucker, op. cit., p- 140. The sound concord noticeable here is also 

seen in the inflected type, but there the ending is similar sounding, se@, 

‘for example, Raghuvamša, i. 5-9. a 
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families of this type, the "Ūrat, the Allat and the Drauidian.1 


The latter group is of great importance for India, as these 
languages have profoundly influenced the Indo-Aryan 
languages of India and have in turn been influenced by 
them. These languages seem to have advanced to 8 stage 
where, in many instances, the suffix seems to have lost 
all trace of having been originally an independent word. 
But the agglutinating character, i.e., piling several sutfixes 
together is very clearly marked. Thus, in the inflecting 
languages in the declension of nouns the number and case 
are united in one suffix, but in the suffix-agglutinating. 
languages there is 2 separate suffix for the number and 
another for each case. This difference is clearly seen in 
comparing the plural declension in Sanskrit and Kanarese. 


Sanskrit. Kanarese.? 
Nom. dar: j sevaka-ru 
Ace. EEG sevaka-rannu 
Ins. aaa: sevaka-rinda 
Dat. aaa: sevaka-rige 
Abl. aaa: (wanting) 
Gen. gamag sevaka-ra 
Loe. daāu sevaka-ralli 


Here the -7- running all through the Kanarese formsis the 
sign of the plural. If we put -n- throughout in: place of the 
-r- we get the singular forms. 


Gü) Prefix-suffix-agglutinating. 


The Prefix-suf&x- agglutinating type is fairly widely 
spread and includes the various families of languages of the 
Pacific Islands and extends across the Indian Ucean as 


1 Some writers have tried to find a connection between these th < ee - 
families. The resemblances are indeed striking, but it would be fair to 
Beate here that their relationship i is not yet proved. 
2 See Spencer, Kanarese Grammar, p. 20. 
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far west as Madagascar. There are several distinct groups 
"to be distinguished in this type. Of these the Malayan 
branch shows suffixes, infixes and prefixes freely attached, 
"The last however predominate. The other groups are 
characterised by suifixing possessive pronouns. The chief 
characteristic of this type, 8$ noted by F. Miiller, is that 
the element which corresponds Ue the roots of other 
languages appears regularly as 8 dissyllable, and where 
it occurs as monosyllable, we are justified in believing it 
io have arisen from a dissyllable by phonetic loss”, 1 
The parts of speech are not determined by the form of 
the word itself, but more by position.” 

The syntax of these languages is also interesting, the 
.most notable device being reduplication. 


$ 28] 


(iv) Partially agglutinating. 


This type contains a lot of miscellaneous languages of 
which the exact relationships are not quite ciear. Of 
these the Polynesian group of languages are remarkable in 
having been originally agglutinating and closely allied to the 
Malay group,? in which the agglutination was broken 
up by contact with other races speaking a different type 
of languages. Some of these border on the inflecting, 


! Quoted by Tucker, op. cit., p. 148. 


* A peculiarity shared by Chinese. Also in English we find words 
Iike profit, love, walk, drink, good, which may belong to one or the other 
"parts of speech " according to the context, This marks an advance 
towards the analytic stage. 


3 As a matter of fact, modern writers have grouped these two together 
and called this group the Malay-polynesian. Tucker says (op. cit. 
"P. 141) that these languages, ‘‘if taken alone would never be classed 
as agglutinative, inasmuch as they express grammatical relations by 
means of free particles after the manner of the most advanced analy- 
-tical tongues, such as English "', 
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„some on the isolating and some on the incorporating 


types.! 
§ 24. (III) Inflecting languages. 


The third main type, known under the general name of 
Inflecting Languages, is distinguished from the other main 
types in the very important respect that in these the 
relations of words to each other in the sentence are in- 
dicated by the addition of syllables or letters (mostly as 
.suffüxes) and these affixes show no traceable signs of 
having been independent words even when traced back as 
farasthey can go.” The suffix is an essential and 
integral part of the word as it were, amalgamated 
with the word. This type includes a twofold division. 
In the one flexion, i.e., the grammatical element, is 
mainly internal, in the other it is mainly external. These 
may be called dynamically varying and dynamically un- 
varying respectively. There is,. however, no relationship 
necessarily implied between these two: they have been 
placed together merely for convenience of classification. 4 


(i) Dynamically varying, i.e., possessing internal flexion. 


In this type there are a certain number of suffixes and 
‘prefixes, but in addition, and in fact principally, the syn- 


1 Japanese and the Caucasian family are examples of the first kind, 
Hausa of the second and Basque of the third. 

2 The history of suffixes like the English -ly (from like) leads us to 
suppose that other suffixes have had a similar history, but there is no 
clear historical proof available for the vast majority of these. 

3 Hence the name amalgamating-inflectional (as distinguished from 
:agglutinating-inflectional) used by Tucker. 

4 Attempt are being continuously made ever since the "discovery of 
Sanskrit" to trace a connection between the Semitic and Indo-European 
families, but they have not been quite successful. Some years ago, 
a very remarkable book on the subject had appeared, Die Entstehung des ` 
«semilischen Sprachtypus by Dr, Harry Torezyner (Vol. I, 1916). 
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tactical rela 


within the body of the word itself. 
s of three consonants and these form 


in all derivative forms. The vowels 
needed to make the word pronounceable at all indicat, 
the grammatical relationship. ‘‘ The purely lexical element 
lies in the consonants. the grammatical in th, 
vowels". ! For instance from the root gtl we id 
gatala (he killed), qutila (he was killed) yagtulu (he kills 
qatil (killing), gitl (enemy), qital (a blow), ete. The 
great family of Semitic languages belongs to this type, 
and the very nature of this type makes it a fairly stable 
one and the languages show a uniformity and closeness 
of resemblance much greater than is found in any other 
family. The other great family of languages, Hamitic, ig 
included in this type by some, although it shows but faint 
traces of this special characteristic. Like the Polynesian 
group the Hamitic has lost its special structure? owing 
But this family must have separated 
3 


languages consist 
the constant element 


to foreign influences. 
from the original Semitic many thousands of years ago. 

The Semitic languages in course of their long history 
show a distinct development from the original synthetic to 
the analytic type. Inother words, instead of depending 
solely on the inflection the tendency is to drop them, and 
the meaning (as in modern Hebrew) depend, more and more 
upon the position of the words in the sentence. 


1 Misteli, quoted by Tucker, op. cit., p. 161. 

2 Butit bears great resemblance to Semitic in three particulars: 
(1) the pronouns, (2) the plural suffixes and (8) the affix -t for the 
feminine, These can hardly be accounted for unless we assume 8 


Əommon origin. See Tucker, op. cit., pp. 159-160; see also Chap. XII. 


§ 254 (i). 
3 The ancient Egyptian is classed as Hamitic, but it is 50 close 
to the Semitic that it might be put on the border-line between the two. 


Indeed, some regard it as definitely Semitic. See Chap. XIII ($ 2492). 
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(ii) Dynamically invariable, i.e., with external flexion. 


Inflecting languages of the second type are those in 
which the flexion is external and entirely of the suffix- 
variety.! In this type we do not get the trilateral roots 
and the internal variation of vowels, as in the Semitic. 
To this group belongs the Indo-European family of 
languages. To this family belong many of the best- 
developed and the most cultured languages of the world. 
Like the Semitic group they show an earlier synthetic 
stage, which later on is replaced by the analytic. 

As this is the most important family for the purposes 
of linguistics” it would be well to enumerate here some of 
its most important characteristics. 


§ 25. Main characteristics of Indo-European languages. 
(i) Suffic-inflexion. 


The inflection is in all cases terminational, i.e., with the 
help of suffixes. As far back as we can trace these suffixes 
we fail to discover any independent meaning in the 
vast majority of cases. But from a few examples? we 
may, by induction, conclude that they might have existed 
at one time as independent words, which were originally 
agglutinated, and owing to their being broken up through 
phonetic and other causes these modifying elements 
became mere syllables without any meaning and were 


1 There are prefixes but they are only modificatory of meaning 
and do not affect the syntactical relationship between the words. See 
below 8 25 (iv). 

2 The languages of this family have been worked out in greater 


detail and have been studied during 3 longer period than those of any 
other family. 


3 Such as English -ly, or the so-called case-suffixes in Modern 
Indo-Aryan. 
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oceasionally reduced to a single letter only.” But though 
inductively the argument is sound enough, we cannot give 
any definite historical proof that the AEG ofthe Indo. 
European languages were originally independent words. 


(ü) Originally synthetic in structure but getting more 
and more analytic in course of development. 


Tn the L.-E. family the suffix is definitely an integra] 
part of the word and forms with the “‘root’’ a grammatical 
unit. Hence, the root being necessarily the most important 
part, the kernel, as it were, of the word, the suffix suffers 
the most in the course of the variations which must 
naturally come about in every language. We, therefore, 
soon reach the stage when phonetic and other changes 
have corrupted the forms to such an extent that the 
suffixes get confused and are even entirely lost. And in 
their place we get prepositions, auxiliary verbs, adverbs and 
other adjuncts. The languages thus progress from the 
synthetic and purely inflectional to the analytic and posi- 
tional type. The history of most of our Indian Verna- 
culars has been in the main, along this line.? The 
development of Modern Irani is another excellent example 
of this progress towards the analytic.? English also shows a 


similar history. 


1 For instance the x in the s-aorist, the q inserted in the Tth 
( ay ) class of Sanskrit verbs. 

2 This is notably the case with modern Bengali which is clearly 
analytic. The other Vernaculars have had a varied history and have not 
advanced far enough to be so completely analytic. Among the retarding 
influences may be mentioned that of the Pāņinian Grammar, for on this 
as model all our Vernacular Grammars have been based. 

3 Tt has been rightly said that the whole of the formal grammar of 
Modern irānī may be written down on a sheet of note paper. See the 

"' Epitome of the Accident” given at the beginning of W. St.Clair- 
"Tisdall's Modern Persian Conversation Grammar. 
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(iii) Monosyllabic roots built up into words by the addition 
of Primary and Secondary suffimes. 


The “ roots ” in I.-E. are monysyllabie. But they afe 
not to be thought of as having an existence apart from the 
suffixes. The variety of the latter is large enough in the 
older languages, to serve the most varied needs of human 
thought. And we find that we can have suffixes piled up 
one after the other.! ‘This is probably another reason for 
inferring that these forms were originally of the agglutinat- 
ing type. The suffixes may be further subdivided into 
primary (aq) and secondary. The latter are of several types 
such as word-building suffixes (afa), case-indicating suffixes 
(qq-uaa-s) and verbal suffixes (fq=-wera-s).2 


(iv) Syntactial prefixes unknown. 


Prefixes for syntactical purposes are quite unknown. 
The prefixed forms are really in origin of the nature of 
compounds. The upasargas in Sanskrit (as also the corre- 
sponding verbal prefixes in Greek, Latin and Germanio) 
modify the meaning of the verb, but have no special syn- 
tactical signification. They could be separated in the Vedie 
(as in Greek) from the verb and could even (as in the case 
of the augment *)? be omitted. 


(v) Power of making true compounds. 


The most notable characteristic of the I.-E. family is 
the power of making compounds. This is not mere juxta- 


1 Eg. saa (Mahābhārata) which is root+causal sign+future 
sign+second person plural sufüs. Forms like @@ fa: show also root-+ 
primary sufüx-Lcase suffix. Compare this with the Turkish type of 
agglutination given above. š 

2 For details see Chap. IX. 

3 Giving the so-called “ improper subjunctive "' (Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, Š 568). Note that in this case the prefix is omitted for syntac- 
tical reasons. 
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position (as with the Semitic type of compound), but the 
words joined together have clearly-marked syntactical con. 
Tn true compounds all syntactical suffixes are 
The meaning of the whole compound is not 
merely equal to the sum of the meanings of the words 
making up the compound, ® but the meaning is a resultant, 
so to say, of the syntactical relations bauen the words ag 
implied by the suffixes which have been omitted. In fact 
we may regard the compounds of the I.-E. (notably the 
huge ones found in “classical” Sanskrit and in Welsh‘) 
as bits of the sentence expressed in the analytic manner, 


nections. 
omitted.” 


(vi) Vowel-gradation. 


Another characteristic and well-marked feature of the 
J.-E. languages is the phenomenon known as Vowel-grada- 
tion. This originally was the result of the accent system 
of the I.-E.,9 but with the dropping out of the suffixes very 
often the vowel-change has been the only sign left of the 
flection, as in the English strong verbs, drink, drank, drunk, 
etc. In the Semitic the vowel-variation is syntactical and 
hence has persisted practically unchanged all through the 
history of these languages, In the l.-E. this has not any 
special syntactical signification but is rather the result of 
phonetic change produced by the accent. 


1 See Tucker, op. cit., p. 168, ftn.1, also Chap. XIII ($ 255 vii) below. 

2 The exceptions are the compounds of the "Hqm-type, which are 
among the earliest type of compound. 

5 As with the 4%. In Hebrew compounds the relationship implied. 
between the components is that of “ object or of “ possession ''; both, 
1$ may be noted, are relations of the simplest type. See also Chapter IX. 

.Í The famous name of a Welsh village in the Isle of Anglese® 
is Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwll-lantisiliogogogoch and it 
means *' The church of St. Mary in a hollow of white hazel, near to the 
rapid whirlpool, and to St. Tisilio church, near to a red cave." ‘The post- 
office regards the first twenty letters to be enough on an envelope ! 

5 See Chap. VIII (8 136), 
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(vii) Flezions in great variety. 


The whole: of the syntactical relations being entirely 
indicated by flexions in the I.-E. and there being a separate 
flexion of each individual relationship, naturally a very large 
variety of these developed in this family of languages. 
Hence when the various languages had branched off, each 
developed along its own special line taking up from the 
original store of flexions only those which it needed. Thus 
we see, even at the earliest stages of the various branches, 
that all the suffixes are not common between these separate 
branches. The breaking down of older flexions was often 
followed by introduction in many cases of new ones and these 
new ones could hardly be expected to be common between 
any two languages. To this reason chiefly is due the ex- 
ceedingly rich variety of suffixes when we consider the I.-E, 
languages as a whole. 
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CHAPTER III 
Some CONSIDERATIONS OF SYNTACTICAL GROWTH.: 
$ 26. Language begins with the Sentence. 


We have already deseribed in the first chapter * how 
the power of drawing concepts from a large number 
of percepts characterises the human being and differen- 
tiates him from the average animal. We also saw that 
after these concepts are drawn human beings can commu- 
nicate their thoughts to one another by putting two or 
more of these concepts together. This we call & sentence. 
This is the beginning of '' language " ag we usually under- 
stand the word. We have also seen that the sentence 
is the unit of language, and that languages are classified 
according to their sentence construction.* We may now 
consider this guestion in some further detail. 


§ 27. Progress of an infant acquiring language i8 an 
` epitome of human linguistic history. 


Tt is a well-recognised scientific truth that the numan 
child during the few weeks of its embryo-state passes suc- 
cessively through all the important stages through which 
the human race has attained its present physical body. 
Similarly, during the first few weeks of life the infant 


1 The substance of this chapter was communicated in a paper sent 
to the Fourth Orientel Conference at Allahabad held in 1926. It was 
entitled '* Tte Main Lines of Language Growth ". 

2 §§ 7-9. 

3 §§ 17-20. 
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acquires successively the various emotions which humanity 
has taken several hundred thousand year to acquire during 
its march onwards since the time it ine emerged upon 
earbh.! The gradual development of the infant mind jg, 
as it were, an epitome of the history of the progress ‘ot the 
human mind. Exactly in "the same way the acquiring of 
language observed in an infant would give us some idea of 
how humanity has progressed in attaining articulate speech. 


§ 28. Stages in the linguistic growth of an infant, 


The cry of a new-born child is merely a reflex due to 
purely physical needs. Feelings of hunger, discomfort, 
pain etc. call forth the cry automatically. There is no 
thought behind it, no object for which it is uttered. Tt, 
however, serves a definite purpose; it draws the attention 
of the mother (ornurse) and results in the removal of the 
cause which gave rise to it. Thus the cry and the removal 
of an unpleasant feeling are associated together in the 
child-mind. Henceforth the cry is uttered with a definite 
object in view, with a meaning in fact, and we get the first 
beginning of language. But we cannot still call this 
"language". It may now be called an animal-cry to dis- 
tinguish it from the reflex-cry of the preceding stage. We 
find that many animals, especially those of the gregarious 
type, have a definite set of cries, which have each a definite 
meaning. This stage of animal-cries begins very early, 
within a few days of birth, and continues comparatively 
long. In fact, this stage lasts until the child has acquired 
considerable control over its vocal apparatus. 

The child all along tries to imitate the sounds it hears 
from others who attend toit. This gives the child control 
over its vocal chords and muscles and it gradually acquires 


! See Drummond, Ascent of Man, for a very fine treatment of this 
aspect of human progress, 
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facility in reproducing certain sounds which are most fre- 
quently heard.” But in the beginning the child has no 
idea of "words" as such. To the mind of the child each 
situation, as it arises, demands a set of sounds which it 
tries to imitate, but which it cannot analyse into its com- 
ponents. Every mother knows the unmeaning set of 
sounds she has to use for “baby-talk ”. And babies are 
known to go on babbling at great rate, and often at great 
length, as if they were trying to make us understand what 
they have observed or thought of? But the things they 
utter, though doubtless they have a meaning for the 
speakers, are mere unmeaning prattle to the elders. They 
may be called sound-jumbles. These sounds well forth 
spontaneously from the child in response to its feelings. 
We often observe even grown-up children when they are 
excessively happy crooning out unmeaning words to them- 
selves.) They form the vocal expression of the child’s emo- 
tions and they serve children pretty well even for carrying 
on conversations with one another. IE there are a lot of 
young children in a family they often develop a language 
of their own, which is their own cherished secret, and to 
which elders are admitted only if they are “very good ”, 
and as a mark of special favour. This baby-language 


1 Tt seems that the simple vowels are first acquired and among 
consonant sounds the labials come first. Hence the earliest child 
words are pā, ba, mā, etc. Jespersen in his Language gives a very 
exhaustive treatment of child-language. 

2 T had that experience with my son (aged nine months or so) one 
day. He had come back from his outing one evening and there he had 
seen (as I ascertained from the nurse) a procession with banners and 
music. This had evidently excited him and for half an hour after coming 
home he held forth to us about all he had seen and heard. He had, 
indeed, given us a '' baby-lecture ’’. 

3 The same idea is conveyed by Kipling about Mowgli's song when 
he had slain Sher Khan, *'a song that came up into his throat all by 
itself '" (Jungle-Book, the story of “ Tiger, Tiger M 
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at first is merely ''sound-jumble '', and even after children 
 havelearnt the use of words they may go on coining 
new jumble-words. 

All thistime the human brain the child possesses goes on. 
developing; and soon after the “sound-jumble ” stage, the 
sense of separate words begins to dawn upon it. Of Course 
the child draws its own common factors from a number of 
sense-impressions, and invents its own sounds to indicate. 
these. In other words, it begins to have concepts and 
learns to grasp what words may mean. The elders would 
be necessarily helping the baby at this stage by uttering 
individual words and pointing out the object. As soon ag 
the power cf thought (drawing of a concept from percepts) 
is exercised, further progress is assured and is naturally 
easy. This stage is seen to begin in the child when jj 
begins to use articulate words. And from that period on. 
wards it is merely a question of time. 

One important fact is to be constantly borne in mind, 
viz., that all through this process of acquiring the language 
the child thinks in sentences, never in individual words. It 
is also remarkable how a child can acquire more Janguages 
than one simultaneously; and very seldom are the languages 
(i.e., the sentence-construction) mixed up, though words 
may be confused. ! 


329. Primitive speech: (i) the Animal-cry stage. 


From the above considerations regarding the linguistic 
growth of the child, we may confidently draw some con- 
clusions about the primitive speech of humanity. Of 
course, anything in the nature of a record of that stage is 


1 This is the principle lying at the bottom of the *'direct-method "' 
of teaching languages. The idea is to teach the learner to think 
in the language. The vocabulary is acquired gradually and grammar 
comes last of all. "That was the reason why the Greeks never taught 
nor compiled any grammar of their own language. It was unnecessary. 
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gn utter impossibility. But we may be justified in assum-- 
ing that just preceding the emergence of Homo Sapiens, the- 
human being must have uttered mere animal cries. 

These cries variously modulated may have acquired definite - 
meanings. These may have been accompained by gesture 
to a greater or lesser extent.! How long this stage lasted. 
it is difficult to say. But as soon as Homo Sapiens comes. 
on the stage we get language in the correct sense of the: 
term, inasmuch as from now on. there is a thought—a. 
purpose—behind the sound uttered. Rightly has Marett 
said that man ‘‘ tried to make a speech as soon he had 
learnt to stand on his hind legs »2 The meaning of this 
is that the upright stature of man is accompained certain. 
developments of the brain—both as regards the size of the 
brain cavity as well as the quality of the grey matter.. 
These latest developed parts of the brain are those that 
control the speech centres.5 And side by side with the 

power of speech there arises also the power of drawing the 
concept. 


$ 30. Primitive speech: (ii) the Sound-jumble stage. 


The animal-cries of ‘‘ primitive man " would necessarily 
have been confined purely to the expression of animal 


1 The development of gesture language is 8 parallel growth and 3g.- 
. equally primitive. Gesture language is & common possession of all. 
humanity and is universally understood. Among some tribes of the 
North-American Indians, however, it has attained very great develop- 
ment. It seems likely that there was & period of human history when 
animal cries were helped on with gestures, but I do not think that there- 
was a period when gesture alone was used and humanity was completely: 
dumb. 

2 Anthropology, p- 182. 

3 Consult F, W. Mott, The Brain and the Voice in Speech and Song.. 
There is a good diagram (fig. 17) facing p. 74 of the book showing the 
** speech zone ”' in the human brain and a good explanation of it is 
given on p. 74. 
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instincts—hunger, sleep, fear and sex-impulse.! And at this 
stage, indeed, they do not deserve the name of speech, nox 
should the utterers of these cries be dignified by the nam, 
of human beings. Humanity really begins with the up- 
right stature and the control of speech organs. The power 
of thought, which goes with the power of speech, is also 
now present, but it is latent. It is by generations of deve. 
lopment and by the continuous exercise of this faculty that 
the power of thought develops enough to give words to 4 
language. And just as we saw in the case of the infant, 
humanity, too, has passed through a sound-jumble stage, 
Luckily we possess among the languages of the world to. 
day such “‘ sound-jumble ” languages, which, as might be 
expected, are used by the most primitive human beings 
living at present. These primitive human beings certainly 
possess the latent capacity of drawing concepts from per- 
«cepts, but this has not been developed, just because their 
lives are practically confined to the four animal impulses 
-enumerated above; and so the need of articulate expression 
of their feelings is also strictly limited. Of course, they are 
"constantly receiving sense-impressions from their environ- 
ment but the need of putting these into words would arise 
but inafew cases. With this limited linguistic need these 
people are quite able to live their lives in the ''sound- 
jumble ” stage with one ‘‘ sound-jumble " for each indivi- 
dual sense-perception they need to express in words. The 3 
people of the utterly remote ** end of the world ", Tierra 
de! Fuego, do possess a language made up of ''sound- 
jumbles", each one representing a percept ; and this lan- 
guage has never a concept and hence no '' word ’’. If one of 
the people of this region sees a fish and then he catches the 
fish, his wife cooks the fish and the family eat the fish and 

‘they find the fish tastes nice, then, for each of these five 


* enfiada < amag sfai | (Hitopadeía) 
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sense-impressions, he would use an absolutely independent 
o sound-jumble ’’. Not one of these five would have the 
faintest suggestion of having semething in common (in the 
present case, ** fish "") with the rest. Their minds have had 
no practice in drawing these common factors from sense- 
impressions (in other words, concepts from percepts), hence 
each of their *sound-jumbles" is an independent unit. The 
slightest change in the sense-impression—if, for instance, 
he sees two fishes instead of one—would necessitate an. 
entirely distinct “ sound-jumble". Each utterance of these 
people, in short, represents one single perception taken as a 
whole in all its details. These may sometimes be quite com- 
plex. Thus Marett quotes from the language of these same 
people the remarkable ** sound-jumble ”’, mamilhapinatapai 
which means '' two-people-are-looking-at-each-other-hoping- 
that-either-will-ofier-to-do-something-which-both-desire-but- 
are-unwilling-to-do ’’.* 


831. Primitive Speech: (iii) the Holophrastic stage. 


Marett describes the language of the Tierra del Fuegians. 
as ‘‘ holophrastie ” or “ incorporating ". Init each utter- 
ance (one could hardly call it either a “word” or even 4 
‘ sentence ” in the strict sense) consisting of a number of 
sounds, ''into which are packed away enough suggestions. 
to reproduce the situation in all its detail, the act, the 
person who did it, the instrument, the time, the circum- 
stances, the place, and who knows what besides ".? I would 
rather reserve the term ‘‘ holophrastic ” to the slightly more 
advanced stage of language and call the most primitive by 
the name ‘‘sound-jumble’’. The very definition as given by 
Marett implies that each of the component parts is felt 
(however dimly) to be 8 separate concept. But such is not 


1 Marett, op. cit., p. 140. 
2 Op. cit., p. 140. 
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-the case with the language of Tierra del Fuego. The rus 
stage of holophrase would begin when puce there arises the 
- dim perception that the whole situation is capable of being 
-analysed into component parts such as the act, the actor 
the time, the place, the circumstances, etc. Then on 
would begin to group together the various components pe, 


=. .. U as u sai 


rasa acie amis 


ceived in various sense-impressions and the first step toward | 


‘the drawing of concepts would be taken. The latent powe 


of thought (the lógos) in the human brain would then y . 


stirred and we would get more rapid progress. Among th, 

‘languages of the world we have most of the American langu. 

ages at this stage of development. Thus in the Old Huron. 

-Iroquois language we get the following holophrases : 
eschoirhon (I-have-been-to-the-water) ; 

setsonha (go-to-the-water) ; 

ondequoha (there-is-water-in-the-bucket) ; 

daustantewacharet (there-is-water-in-the-pot). 

Though the stranger fails to discover here any common 
factor in the actual sounds uttered, still the speakers are 
quite aware of the common factor—the concept, ‘‘ water”. 
This is proved by the fact that they have an independent 
“hypothetical word " for “water”. By this is meant that 
the word (awen) is recognised in the language as the label 
attached to the concept ‘‘water’’, but it is never used 
either by itself or in a sentence, This is the earliest stage 
when there is the recognition of the concept and there is 
a label (though hypothetical) attached to it. 

The next step forward is when this common factor is 
-also realised as a common factor in the spoken sounds. 
„Here we get full holophrase. Thus, in the Cherokee wē 
get nadholinin (bring us the canoe) which can be analysed 
into the full concept-words naten (bring), amokhol (canoe) 
and nin (we).! This is true *' holophrase ”'. 


! Op. cit., p. 141. 
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$ 32. The Word-stage of language. 


After this stage comes the full word (the 4%) which is 
. -the label of the concept. It requires generations of steady: 
mental growbh to reach this stage. Those of us who 
possess fully developed languages find it hard to realise how 
a language can exist without words. And even when words 
come they are at first but names of concrete concepts. 
And even these concrete concepts are not what we may 
term “pure”. There are many concrete objects which the 
primitive mind cannot conceive of as apart from the 
possessor. Thus there are distinct words in many langua- 
ges for ' my hut”, “ your hut”, '' his hut”, “ my father’s 
hut”, ** his neighbour's hut ” and so forth, but no single 
word for “hut”. This is but one way in which the 
‘percept ” goes on persisting. Though considerably 
narrow in comparison to the ''sound-jumble " stage, the 
percept of the thing possessed still remains intimately 
bound up with the possessor. So also the concept of 
number does not exist apart from some concrete objects 
enumerated. Thus we notice the curious fact with many 
primitive peoples that though they cannot count (in the 
abstract) beyond four, they can accurately enumerate quite 


a large number of specific objects, such as cocoanuts or 
‘shells. 


§ 33. The process of drawing concepts is continuously 
going on in language. 


The use of the power of thought (the concept faculty) 
"does not stop with the emergence of words in a language. 
The human mind goes on continuously grouping and re- 
grouping its percepts and concepts and goes on drawing 
mew ‘‘common factors ” from these fresh groups. Thus 
new concepts—new words—go on arising. First, as we 
saw, these indicate concrete material objects, but they are 
‘not quite pure. These may be called ‘“‘compound con- 
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cepts:’’—where two or more items are grouped together a 


one single concept. Such for instance are the words which 
indicate the possessor and the thing possessed, the object 
and its number, the verb and its subject. In short, the 
holophrastie stage continues for a considerable time even 
after ‘words’ have come. But the constant regrouping 
that is going on in the minds of speakers results in a con, 
tinuous analysis of these compound concepts and they 
gradually break up into their component parts. 

Still the concepts are strictly material and concrete, 
The abstract concepts come much later, and probably these 
also pass through 8 stage of ‘‘compound abstract con. 
cepts ”. The history of thought in any great nation could 
give ample evidence of the growth of these abstract 
concepts. The use of metaphor in language, especially in 
case of words denoting abstract ideas, is sure proof of 
this gradual growth. 

§ 34. The three types of sentences. 


Leaving now the growth of abstract terms, we may 
come back to the sentence. Sentences, as we understand 
them, begin with the ‘‘ word-stage’’. Every sentence in its 
simplest form must contain two concepts expressed or 
implied, or otherwise understood from the ‘‘ logic of cir- 
cumstances ”. Thus if a person suddenly comes into a room 
and says '' Dog”, he would be naturally asked, “What 
about it?” But if a visitor comes into the room and the 
master says to the servant, “Chair”, the circumstances 
convey the full sense. This is the simplest type of sen- 
tence, when two concepts are joined together. Usually one 
of them is known to both the speaker and the hearer and 
the other is what conveys fresh information to the hearer. 
The first is the subject and the second is the predicate.” 


1 It is to be carefully noted that these two words are not to be under 
stood in the grammatical but in the psychological sense, 
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From this simple beginning we get more complex types of 

sentences. Thus, instead of one '' subject”? we may have 

several and they may be connected with one or more 

* predicates”. And in such complex sentences several of 

the subjects may stand in different relations with the 

different predicates. 

We have therefore to consider how these different 
types of relationship of the subject and the predicate 
in a sentence are to be indicated. And according to the 
method employed we get the three types of sentences— 
(i) Isolating, (ii) Agglutinating and (ii) Inflecting. 
These three are the only types known to us and any par- 
ticular language represents one type predominantly. We 
have already seen the distinctions between these three 
types and these need not be repeated here. ! 


§ 35, These three types are not necessarily connected, 


The older writers on linguistics had a theory that 
these three types (Isolating, Agglutinating and Inflecting) 
were three stages in the progress of languages and that 
the Inflecting type passed again into the Isolating. This 
theory seemed to round off everything so well that it 
continued to be upheld till quite recently. It was held 
that primitive language was isolating in structure and it 
gradually passed into the agglutinating stage through some 
words (the so-called empty-words ?) being regarded as 
suffixes in course of time. The agglutinating suffixes 
would thus in turn fuse into inflecting-suffixes. The in- 
flections finally would in course of time “ decay " and 


1 Chapter IT above. It will be noted that there the Isolating (or 
Inorganic) type was given as separate from the Organic type which in- 
cludes (I) Incorporating (II) Agglutinating and (III) Inflecting. This 
is because there the question was not considered from the view-point of 
the evolution of language. : 

2 Such asexist in Chinese, see Chap. XIII $ 252 (iv). 
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give us back the isolating stage. But there is not a, scrap 
of proof for this theory. As far back as we can trace each 
type of language we see it has never been anything else, 
So it would be more reasonable to suppose these three 


types as having arisen simultaneously. 
| $36. The Isolating type. 


In this type of language all relationships are indicated 
by position. And the growth of concepts (especially of 
the abstract concepts) can be very well Vuda by com- 
paring together the Sudan languages of Africa ana Chinese 
both of which belong to this type. The former are com. 
pletely lacking in prepositions. There are only three 
syntactical relations which can be “ naturally ’’ expressed 
by position without the help of other words. These are the 
relationships of (i) subject (agent) and verb, (ii) object 
and verb and (iii) possessor and thing possessed. When 
other relations—such as instrument, location etc., are to 
be expressed these have to be paraphrased in terms of the 
three mentioned above. Hence the roundabout periphrases 
needed to express what to us seem very simple sentences.! 
In Chinese on the other hand the '' prepositions ” are fully 
developed and these help to fix the relationships accurately. 
Now these little words express very abstract concepts 
relating to the connections between concepts (i.e., relating 
to syntactical connections). And the primitive speakers 
of the Sudan languages have not risen to that height, 
which the far more civilised Chinese have attained. 


$37. The Agglutinating type. 


This type includes the greater number of the languages 
spoken in the world to-day. These are second only in 
importance to the languages uf the inflecting type. In 


1 See Chap. XIII, § 288 (v). 
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this type the relationships between the parts of u sentence 
are indicated by formal elements (either prefixes or suffixes) 
and in most cases there are as many of these as there are 
relations or modifications needed to be expressed. Thus, 
if we have to express the idea of genitive singular, there 
would be two suffixes needed, one for indieating singular 
and the other for possession, and in the genitive plural the 
one suffix would indicate plurality and the other would 
remain the same as in the singular. This gives to the 
agglutinative languages a clarity of expression which con- 
stitutes their marked feature. | The syntactical relation- 
ships are, as it were, analysed and each of them receives 
appropriate expression in an affix. Whether these suffixes 
were originally independent words (as some maintain) or 
not might be left an open question because there is no 
positive evidence about it. In the better developed of 
these languages the prepositions are also fairly well 
developed. 


$ 38. The Inflected type. 


This type is in many aspects the most important, for 
to it belong the most highly developed languages as well as 
those possessing the finest literatures. There are three 
** families” of these languages—Hamītie, Semitic and 
Indo-European, and evidence seems to be gathering that 
all these three may have been derived from a common 
stock. Confining ourselves, however, to the Indo-European 
languages only we see some remarkable points. In these 
languages the syntactical relations are indicated by suffixes 
which are found in great variety. Many of these indicate 
some very complex ideas. In fact it seems as if the early 
suffixes denoted a set of complex syntax relations. We 
may almost call these ‘‘ percepts of syntactical relations” ; 


1 See examples given above $$ 22-23. 
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and each suffix expresses only 076 of these even though it 
may be a complex one. Not only that, but a slight 


change in it (for instance from singular to plural) demands 


a complete change of the sufñx. This is the main reason | 


for the large number of grammatical suffixes found in the 


Indo-European languages. Each of them represents 7 


complex percept of syntactical relations. 


§ 39. The rise of Prepositions. 


As language progresses these suffixes tend to form groups 
and these groups glve rise to new concepts which may 
get new labels. These latter would express abstractions 
and some of these would express very elusive relations. 
These are what we call in grammar prepositions and other 
modificatory particles. Take for instance the three išnslish 
sentences: ''Ioub fruit with the knife’’, ** He took a walk 
with his friend "" and “I walked out of the shop with the 
book". In each of these we have an idea expressed by 
** with", which is a common factor in all the three, but 
it is somewhat difficult to catch this common idea, which 
is “‘accompaniment of the action ". In some languages 
these three sentences would be expressed by the use of 
three different case-endings. Even in Sanskrit, though 
only onecase (the instrumental) might be used, still for 
the last it would hardly be called idiomatic Sanskrit, and 
the use of wg in the first would be regarded as wrong. 
In idiomatic Sanskrit these would be: (i) ardat maama (ii) 
faau were and (iii) gaa xta qafas risen. It does, 


indeed, take a long development in thought processes to. 


arrive at the prepositions and other avyayas. The Indo- 
European languages even in their early period are very rich 


in words of this type indicating that the people using these 


had attained a level of thought much higher than that of 
mere savages. 
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$ 40. Auxiliary verbs. 


What we saw above, was with reference to nouns, pro- 
‘nouns and adjectives. With verbs the syntactical relations 
refer to what are called '' tenses > and “moods ”’, i.e., tothe 
time and the manner of the action. The state of mind of the ` 
speaker or actor is also sometimes considered. All these 
varied relations are expressed in the older Indo-European 
languages by different verbal suffixes. But in course of time 
the finite verb! is replaced more end more by participles, 
infinitives and with auxiliaries forms. This change is 
very well exemplified in the history of English and in that 
of the Modern Indo-Aryan as compared with Classical 
Sanskrit. The auxiliary verbs were originally independent 
&nite verbs like the rest, but with the grouping together of 
the senses of the various moods and tenses they came to 
acquire new meanings and fresh functions. 


§ 41. From Synthesis to Analysis. 


This process of analysing the syntactical relations is 
doubtless helped by the fact that a good many of the 
finite forms of the moods and tenses in the alder languages 
(as in Sanskrit, Latin and Greek) differ only by fine shades 
of meaning. So they tended to overlap and get 
confused with each other. It is often difficult in the older 
texts to say exactly why a subjunctive or an optative 
or an imperative has been used, or why an aorist or & 
perfect. Similarly with the cases it is often difficult 
to know the exact reason why one particular case has been 
used rather than another. This overlapping of meanings be- 
tween different forms caused a good deal of confusion in 
the syntax,” and simultaneously the prepositions and auxi- 


1 The forms of the “‘ tenses '' and ‘‘moods”’ of & verb are called 
-s finite ” as each of them has a definite meaning. 

4 he syntax of the Brālmaņas in Sanskrit is extremely interest- 
ing from this point of view. So also the syntax of the Vendidad shows 
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liaries which had already come into use acquired a clearer | 
meaning. Thus the transition from the synthetic stage | 
(where the syntactical relations were indicated by putting | 
together ! the root and the ending) to the analytic (wher, — ! 
these relations were analysed into more or less funda. | 
mental concepts) was achieved. Every language passes | 
through this change. With some the change is extremely | 
slow because this process has been retarded by geographiég] | 
isolation and other causes. With others the change hag | 
been extremely swift because there has been early contact 
with other languages. I 
$ 42. Examples of this process: (i) Lithuanian. | 
Among the I.-E. languages to-day Lithuanian shows. 
a nearly complete synthetic structure and it can best be ] 
compared to Vedie Sanskrit. "This means that this 
language has remained practically stationary during the 
past three thousand years or so. The reason forthisis _ 
seen in the nature of the land itself. It is a country full | 
of fever-ridden swamps and impenetrable forests. The 
slight extent of sea-coast it possesses is not of much use 
for commerce, because the sea is frozen for more than half 
the year. Besides, the country is not particularly rich in | 
any kind of produce which would tempt a foreign 
conqueror. So Lithuania has been left alone, as it were, | 
and has had but little contact with outsiders. It came | 
nominally under the domination of Russia, but even then 
the land was not attractive enough to induce the rulers to | 
settle down there. i 


(ü) Hebrew and Arabic. 


These two languages are very closely related and they 
had practically the same synthetic structure about two 


the transition from the synthetic to the analytic stage. Contact with 
foreign languages was doubtless the hastening cause in both cases- 
* This is the literal meaning of synthesis. 
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thousand years ago. But to-day Hebrew is muen more ad- 


vanced on the analytic stage than Arabic. The Jews have 
been a persecuted race during these centuries and having 
left their original land they have wandered all over the 
«world. Being deeply religious they have preserved their 
sacred texts, but in their daily life they were perforce 
obliged to speak the language of the land they lived in. 
So their own colloquial Hebrew got very mixed up and 
became analytic in structure. 

The Arabs, too, spread over all the lands of the Old 
World, but they went everywhere as conquerors who 
imposed their language and religion upon other vanquished ` 
peoples. Their religion, too, was a great binding and con- 
serving force and the Arab rulers of different lands formed: 
& strongly united body, which fact also helped the preser- 
vation of the language. 

So the two languages have had different histories, 
even though both the people were deeply religious, because 
the one spread over the world as wandering fugitives, the 
other as conquerors. 


(iii) Irani 


The history of Īrānī is also quite instruotive in this 
respect. The language of the Achaemenian Inseriptions— 
Old Īrānī—is fully synthetic and pretty close to 
Sanskrit in structure. That was the period when the 
Achaemenians were the rulers of a vast empire and their 
political centre was at Persepolis—the heart of Aryan 
Īrān. These two facts tended to preserve the court 
language (in which these inseriptions were, composed) 
more or less pure. Doubtless the language of the masses 
must have been undergoing change owing to contact with 
the various races in the great empire. Then came the 
Macedonian conquest which put an end to the domination 
of Iran for nearly five centuries. And the political centre 
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of gravity was also shifted. We come upon Trünt 


language again at the beginning of the Sasanian Period 
and then we find it in the Middle Iranian stage. During 
the two centuries preceding the rise of the Sasanians the 
political centre of Īrān was definitely fixed in Mesopotamia 
—at Ctesiphon. And this city continued to be the capital 
of the Sasanians as well. Hence the Middle Iranian, 
as we geb in the beginning of the Sasanian period, is already 
a language well advanced towards the analytie type with 
a considerable borrowing of words from the Semitic 
languages. This Semitic influence continued all through 
the centuries of Sasanian rule and soon after the Islamic 
conquest we find Modern Irani emerging—the most 
completely analytic of all the Indo-European languages, 1 


1 


See p. 34, ftn. 3. 
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CHAPTER IV 
GROWTH OF LANGUAGES. 
& 43. The chief influences affecting the growth of languages. 


The study of the growth of languages becomes one of 
deep interest, when we also bear in mind the races that 
have used them in the course of their evolution. In an 
elementary treatise like this one can but mention and 
diseuss in the barest outline the main factors which 
have exercised an influence in the development and growth 
of languages. ; 

These may be classified broadly as under :— 

(i) Physical (or geographical) influences, 

(ii) Racial influences and racial admixture mainly 
due to political and economic reasons, 

(iii) Mental outlook (as a whole) of the people, 

(iv) Cultural influences including religion, art and 
literature. 


Each of these is of considerable importance and interest 


and it would hardly do to neglect any of these factors 
from our consideration. 


The last-named factor is the most important one from 


many points of view, for it is the factor that gives stability 
and balance to a language. 


§ 44. (i) Physical or geographical influences. 


The physical (or what are sometimes called the ''geo- 
graphical ’’) influences are of considerable importance as is 
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well known to students of history and anthropology, T, i 


only'lately that the influence of geographical environmen, 
on culture is being studied with some attention. Whethe, 
a country is a desert or is mountainous, whether it hag 
large rivers or not, whether the sea-board is of considerable 
extent or not, and whether there are many large harbours 


along the coast, all these factors have a direct bearing on 


the culture and development of races. And in so far ag 
culture is reflected in speech these have a bearing on langu. 
age as well. The coldness or dampness of the climate 
affects the food supply, and consequently the physique, the 
character and the mental outlook oí a people. 


These factors are also reflected in the language of aà 
people. The rigours of the frozen north rnade the North. 
men of Europe an extraordinarily hardy race, and their 
coasts: deeply indented by the long jjords afforded safe 
harbours to these people. Moreover owing to the lack of 
large arable and grassy tracts in Scandinavia, fish became 
an important article of diet and this naturally made these 
Northmen a nation of hardy sea-rovers. They spread over 
the whole of Europe during the first millennium after 
Christ and profoundly affected the ethnology, the culture 
and the languages of that continent.? 

The chief physical features of Greece are her limestone 
mountains, which effectively cut off one small valley from 
another. The absence of any large surface streams? 
made communication between one valley and another & 


1 See the introduction to Helmholtz's World History by the late 


Viscount Bryce. Modern historians lay considerable stress on geogr 
Phical conditions. The classic example is that of Greece. 


2 They even penetrated to the frozen coasts of Labrador and wê 


ca hope to get some day some further evidence of their presence 
there. ` 


3 „Because water soaks through limestone. 
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matter of considerable difficulty. This led, "politically, £0 


a development of city-states and to the peculiarly 
aristocratic polity of most of them, for naturally the few 
true Greeks in each district would bind themselves in a. 
close aristocracy for self-defence against the native popula- 
tion.2 Linguistically this led to the development of a. 
large number of mutually (more or jess) unintelligible 
dialects.* 


3 45. Some further examples. (0) India. 


The examples of India and of Iran may also be con- 
sidered in some detail. In India the great northern. 
barrier has effectively prevented any influence penetrating. 
from there, except what could trickle through the passes. 
Th was chiefly through the north-western passes that 
wave after wave of various peoples broke over the fertile 
plains of the Indus and the Ganges. They left their 
mark on the culture and the languages of the peoples. 
The ancient tribes (among whom the Dravidians predomi- 
nated) were pushed further and further back until at the 
present time they have been squeezed back into bhe- 
extreme east, south and south-east of the peninsula.* The 
Aryans were among the earliest who broke through 


1 Especially in the absence of the horse, which is not an animal. 
native to Greece. The natural home of the horse is on wide grassy 
plains. 

2 The Greeks had originally come in from the north. We have very 
little information about the aboriginal inhabitants of Greece because 
the proud Greeks never condescended to record the customs or the 
history of these ‘thelots.” 

i „3 So great was the divergence in some cases that the Athenians 
" thought the dialect of Macedonia to be a barbarous tongue and numbered 
the Macedonians among the bárbaroi (the barbarians). 

4 Of coum this refers mainly to the Dravidians. They have how- 
ever, left a remarkable “€ linguistic island ",in Baluchistan where the- 
Brāhuī language, belonging to the Dravidian family, still survives. The: 
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the Afghan passes. There were a great many such Wave, 
at “the dawn of history" ; and when we come to 4, 
recorded historical inroads! we find the Aryan languages 
and Aryan culture in undisputed possession of the fertile 
plains of Hindustan. The language and the culture we, 
both vigorous enough to absorb (almost completely) the 
foreign elements that came in with the Sakas, the Huņos 
and others.2 ‘The increasing fertility of the soil ag the 
Aryans passed eastwards, due to the damp, hot Climate, 
produced ample food and gave time and leisure enough 
for the cultivation of the arts and crafts, as well as 
for thinking out the complex problems of the here and the 
hereafter. The drier and less fertile tracts of the Panjab 
necessitated a continual struggle with nature. Hence we 
find that as long as the Aryans were in the Panjab the 
literature was vigorous as also the language, and that as 
they extended their sway eastwards into the Ganges valley 
there grew up a deeper speculative philosophy and with it 
the language also acquired a special flexibility to express the 
subtle differences of human thought and emotions. With 
the growth of material and intellectual riches the 
population increased. Soon after an outlet to the sea 


other aborigines were driven into the forest tracts of Central India 
(the epic forest of Daņdaka) and into the marshes and forests of 
East Bengal and Assam. No doubt this Aryan pressure stimulated 
colonising activities among the Dravidians and the Rast Bengal peopl? 


in the early days and led to the spread of Hindu culture in what has been 
called *" Greater India ”, 


1 Among the earliest recorded was that of Darius the Great of 


Īrān about 516 B. O. 


2 It may be noted that as the innate vigour of this ancient Aryan 
‘culture declined, greater and greater influence was exerted both on the 


culture as well as the languages by the later foreigneiff. Islam and 


the West have both influenced India to an extent which no earlier 
invasion had ever done. 
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had been found at the mouths of the Ganges, the Hindus! 
turned their thoughts towards lands beyond the eastern ses 
and laid the foundations of what may be termed Greater 
India.2 In the south too we find the Aryans expanding, 
pushing the Dravidians before them. But the Aryan 
polity very soon recognised that these original sons of the. 
soil were necessary for their well-being and so they were 
recognised as part of the Hindu social and religious world 
and these Dravidians helped very largely to carry the Aryan 
languages and culture over Greater India.* 

But the Dravidians had been a seafaring people long 
before the Aryans arrived in India. Australian languages 
show very close affinities to the Dravidian languages and 
there are reasons to believe that the Dravidian people had 
one time colonised that land. Then again towards the 
west coast it was the Dravidians who maintained the 
sea-borne trade with the Semitic people of Babylon. The 
Semitic languages (Arabic and Hebrew for instance) show 
a lob of words from Indian languages, especially names 
of those commodities which were obtained from India, 
and in a majority of these cases the words are from the 
Dravidian sources. An interesting example of one such 
word is the name for “‘ rice ” which is evidently a loan 
word in all the languages of the western countries. The 
word was first borrowed by the Semitic people from the 
Tamil ariga and thence through the Semitic and Greek the 
word has passed in to all European languages. 


1 These were the Aryans of Bengal as well from the Dravidians 
of the South, The latter had been already taken into the Hindu fold 
by that time. 

2 Especially in Java and Cambodis. "The fervour of Buddhism was. 
also a very important factor in this colonising. 

3 They had by this time imbibed sufficient Aryan culture; so that 
the culture they represented differed in no way essentially from that 


which had been carried across the seas by the northern Aryans from the 
Ganges delta. 
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Further north along the West coast there are oy 
two large rivers, and there are very few natur 
harbours. Hence we find the foreign influences oni 
among those people who lived pear it mouths of those 
two rivers; and we find that Gujarati shows a very latge 
percentage of pure Semitic words which came in beforg 
Islam. This is because the two great ports of Surat and 
Broach were situated in Gujarat at the mouths of the T 
rivers, the Tapti and the Narmada. In fact Broach Was 
known to the Greeks, and even in the Babylonian writings 
it is mentioned as a flourishing centre of brade. ! 


$ 46. (b) Īrān. 


In Īrān, too, the physical features have considerably 
influenced the linguistie development ot the land. Wa 
find for example a fairly well marked division all through 
history into the Eastern and the Western Dialeets. Of 
these the former have always been more purely Aryan in 
their structure than the latter. The Western languages 
have always shown a greater admixture of Semitic words 
and phrases. Even the syntax was affected when the 
Iranian races adopted the Semitic mode of writing. 
The classic example of Pahlavi may be quoted. The 
earlier scholars were in great doubt as to whether 
this language was at all Aryan.? The homeland 
of Western Iranian Aryans was Fars, the fertile 


plateau roughly occupying the south-western part of the 


1 Bombay, of course, existed as a cluster of rocky islands long 
before the British period. The possibilities of the harbour had long 
been known, for the northern parts of Bombay harbour—the Kalyan 
creek, which communicates through Bassein with the open ocean, has 
always been used. Kalyan and Bassein have always been seaports 
of great importance. 

i ? Much the same sort of controversy arose in the beginning among 
scholars regarding the exact family relationships of the Hittite speech. 
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country, and from here vigorous races and empires took 


their rise in succession. Ispahan, at the centre of this 
plateau, was the capital of this empire for centuries, and 
the ancient Persepolis and Ecbatana! were also situated 
on the same plateau. The modern northern capital, 
Teheran, owes its rise mainly to political reasons. In the 
centre there are arid deserts which afford hardly any 
support to life, and further to the east lies the region of 
mountains (Kohistan), which in later ages afforded refuge 
to Zoroastrians. The intervening desert has effectively 
kept the languages of Weatern Īrān distinet from those 
of Eastern Īrān and of Balochistan and Afghanistan. 
We have also to consider the question of the change of 
climate and fertility of the soil even within historical 


times.2 The desert has distinctly grown in extent within 


historical times and some of the ancient cities have been 
completely overwhelmed by sand. The land is practically 
bounded on all sides by mountains but these have always 
been fairly easy to cross and we find all through history 
various races coming in from the north-west and north- 
east and south-west. The main features of Iran have been 
on the whole of continuation of those of Central Asia. 
Aridity is a marked feature chiefly owing to scanty rainfall 
and this fact makes this region one ‘in which cultivated 


districts capable of sustaining population are rare and 
far apart ”.* 


8 47. (it) Racial influences and racial admixture. 


Enough has been said in the preceding paragraphs 


4o show that geographical and climatic influences exercise 


a very profound influence on human lives and human 


1 
1 Modern Hamadan. 


2 Gee Sykes, History of Persia, Vol. T, Chap. I. 
3 Sykes, op. cit., Vol. T, p. 8. 
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on these physical character; 


(though exactly how has not yet been clearly understood 
each region develops a special race type and a Specia] | 
When races intermingle from whatever can 


other) the result is faithfully | 
| 


culture. Depending stig, 


a eee 


culture. 


(political economic or any 
m their languages. The language of the NS 


after the intermingling is 2 sort of *' resultant " of the | 
constituent factors. The subtle psychological interaction, | 
between two or mote races can be faithfully traeed in their 
linguistic history. The resulting language has as bag | 
the strongest language of the intermingling units. Th, | 
strength of a language lies mainly in the culture itre | 
presents and is sometimes due to political causes as well i 
As a result of linguistic admixture the strongest languagy | 
absorbs whatever it needs from the others and become; 
richer. We can observe this at the present day in th 
evolution of the language of the United States of America, | 
Though based on English it has been enriched by elements , 
from every language of modern Europe. The people | 
drawn from all the countries of Europe are being welded 
into a homogeneous whole and the language also is showing 
special characteristics of its own which mark it outas | 
distinct from the English of England. There is a “vim” . 
and a raciness about the American which is not foundin — 
the more stolid language of the mother country. 

American English is thus an example of a European | 
language which in another continent developed under 
many and various influences. A contrary case, wheres 
European language has remained practically isolated in 
another land, is that of Spanish in South America 
Spanish in its European home has been subjected to the 
various influences of its neighbours, but in South America 


1 The modern American race, though of very mized parentage: F 
conforming more and more in its physical features to the older Re 
Indian type. 
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borrowing of a few words and phrases from the Indien 
languages around. 

When two races commingle the effect upon the resultant: 
language is decidedly in the direction of greater simpli- 
city, especially if the races speak languages of entirely 
different linguistic stocks. The natural tendency in 8 
language to grow from the synthetic into the analytic is. 
undoubtedly greatly hastened by such a commingling of 
races. This is very clearly seen in the history of the 
Modern Īrānī language. It had become practically com- 
pletely analytie by the beginning ot the Christian era. 
The reason for this change was undoutedly the influence 
of the Semitic peoples with whom the Trano-Aryans. 
came into contact quite early. And to-day the 
language is the most completely analytic of the I-E.: 
languages. 

Another good example of a mixed language due to a 
mixing of races is the peculiar dialect of English, which 
is used extensively among the Pacific islands. "This ig 
known generally as '' Pidgin English ”. It is really English 
spoken in the Chinese way. Negro English is another 
interesting example of such a linguistic fusion. 


$ 48. (iii) The mental outlook of a people. 


T$ is indeed a literal fact that language reflects the 
mind of a people. And the whole mental and moral 
history of a people can be read as much in its language as 
in its literature. It is in this connection that the Science 
of Semantics comes in most useful.! Each word has a 
history, which when properly read throws light upon many 


an obscure point of the cultural and mental history of a 
nation. 


1 See below, Chap. VI. 
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In considering: this part of our subject is We have 
to consider the influences of racial commingling. When 
two peoples mix they may either fuse together after a 
time, in which case the resulting language is vastly 
enriched. We have two excellent examples of this im 
English and Īrānī. Barly English, when it emerges 
in the days of Edward II, is a happy fusion of “ Saxon, 
and Norman, and Dane ” and the vendors language jg 
far more powerful and vigorous than its constituents! 
Similarly Modern Trin when it emerges after the 
Islamic conquest of Tran, is a far richer language than 
the Palilavi (her mother) owing to the rich stream of 
Arabic which meets it. 

Tn India also we find from the various languges how the 
mental and cultural outlook of the people changed from 
age to age. Thus the alternating periods of ‘‘ Sanskritising ”, 
which are found in all our vernaculars, are the 
precursors of religious or national revivals. ‘These, deriving 
their inspiration from the life of the people have always 
culminated in a fine outburst of what might be called 
<t Romanticism ”, which leaves the vernaculars richer than 


§ 49] 


before. 
§ 49. (iv) Cultural influences, religion, art, literature etc. 


All the three types of influences, which we have been 
considering so far, tend to change in language. These 
represent to a certain extent the disruptive tendencies in 
the life of languages. If all these influences worked 
unchecked they would in ‘the course of a few generations 
change a language absolutely. This is what actually 


1 See the very instructive chart of “the stream of the English 


language ™ given in the Encyclopedia Britannica (Cambridge University 
edition), art. “ English Language”. 
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‘happens with uncultured races. A famine, or a scarcity 
of game, may lead some younger men of a primitive tribe 
+o migrate elsewhere. There they get a different outlook 
upon life, they come into contact with men of a different 
tribe, and as a result if they return a few years later to 
their mother tribe they are unable to hold any communica- 
tion with those they had left behind. Even in the same 
place the dialect would change too rapidly were it not for 
the folk-songs and the religious incantations of their 
* medicine men". Religion and literature (whether 
written or unwritten) form the most precious heritage of 
humanity all the world over ; and itis these that give 
stability to a language. And these same form the greatest 
bonds ot union among peoples of utterly different races. 
Tt is a very significant fact that all literatures have begun 
with religious chants. We need instance only the Vedas 
in India and the Homerie Hymns in Greece. À great 
religious. work is looked upon as sacred and consequently 
as a standard to which all other writing must conform. 
And in all ages and in all lands we find that it is a great 
religious book which starts a new age in literature. 
Classical Arabic dates from the Quran, Modern German 
begins with Luther’s Bible, and Hindi Literature has been 
profoundly influenced by the Ramayana of Tulsidas. 
Once such standard is set, it is only a great genius who 
can hope to change it in any manner, and this too he can 
do more effectively by appearing to conform to the 
standard thus already fixed. Of course, a language 
does. change in the course of ages, still the ancient 
forms always retain a potent influence on its life 
and this is clearly seen by the periodical revival of 
the '' classical” style which is observable in all great 
literatures. 

Religion and literature, especially religious literature, 
form the most potent factors that bind human races 
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together, and hence we see all great benefactors of huma 
* Universal Language" 


Ay "have dreamt of 8 
of a‘ Universal Religion”. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE INTELLECTUAL Laws oF LANGUAGE: 
ANALOGY AND KINDRED PHENOMENA. 


$ 50. The speaker is the most important consideration ` 
in language. 


The modern tendency in linguistic studies is to lay 
stress upon the psychological aspect of speech. In consider- 
ing the changes in any type of language we have to consi- 
der them from two distinct aspects: (1) the physical and 
(2) the psychological. The former concerns itself mainly 
with the vocal organs and the physical production of sound. 
Such changes are mainly considered under Phonetics. 
Depending as they do on the physical laws governing 
the vibration of the vocal chords and the manipulation 
of the vocal organs, these phonetic changes in language 
can be formulated with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
Phonetic laws (as we shall see later on) have now almost - 
attained the exactitude of the laws of physical sciences. 
The second, or psychological, aspect refers to the speaker, 
or, to put it more accurately, the mind of the speaker, which 
is atthe back of every utterance. Whenever a man is 
uttering speech-sounds his mind is working, and it works 
«during every moment of the utterance. And this activity 
ofthe mind has a special bearing upon the development of . 
.speech. Psychology has been fairly carefully studied in 
modern times and the rules of mental working have been 
carefully investigated. Thus the disturbing factors in the 
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growth of human speech, which are due to the activity op 
the human mind, can be followed and investigated, 


eee aes S tā dei 


$ 51. The psychological factor is variable in its value, 


Butthoughin any given individual case the psycho. 
logical factor can be followed up and its full effect esti. 
mated, still no general rules have yet been laid down Which 
would govern all cases that may occur. The reason is that 
no one can foresee the direction in which human ming | 
would work under a given set of conditions. We can 
nearly always trace the underlying mental processes by 
which a particular word was produced or its meaning 
changed. But we cannot say that given the same 
circumstances another similar word would acquire the same 
form or undergo similar changes of meaning. ? . 

The human mind is proverbially free to go where 
it listeth.* Hence all that can be done is, that after 
this factor has done its work the result can be 
investigated and the psychological reasons underlying 
a particular change or a special departure from the normal 
may be discovered and explained. What we cannot 
attain is the power of prophecy, of saying beforehand what 
the ultimate destiny of a particular form may be. In fact 
this psychological factor only helps us to understand why 


1 A new underground railway line was opened in London about 
thirty years ago, and the name “ Bakerloo Railway ' was suggested for 
the line, because it ran between Baker Street and Waterloo Station. 
The name was accepted by all. A few months later another line wass 
opened and: a name built up exactly on the same principles s 
" Bakerloo " and equally well-sounding, was suggested for it, but was 
not taken up at all. 

? Though used in a different context the verse of the Bhagavad-Gitd 
(vi. 84) is very apt for our purposes also : 


sae fe Wa: MU wae We EDI 
quie fea aù qaaa YTA ll 
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certain departures from the normal have occurred in every 
language. In considering the grammar of any language, 
as every school-boy knows to his sorrow, the exceptions are 
very often quite as numerous as the normal examples of 8 
rule. The psychological factor furnishes us with a very 
reasonable explanation: of these. It_is the factor which 
gives to the study of linguistics its special charm and 
makes it what it really is—a human science. 


§ 52. The association of groups in the mind. 


It has been noted by all observers that the human mind 
thinks in groups. The very origin of concepts is & direct 
result of such an association of groups. We have already 
seen! that 8 concept results from 8 number of percepts 
being associated together in a group and the common 
factor being extracted from it. These groups are to be 
found in every mind and each individual mind possesses its 
own set of such associated groups. And thinking processes 
conducted in accordance with these groupings are the 
easiest and most fruitful. Hence we find in every system 
of '' memory-training ” stress is laid on the formation of 
such associated groups. And all educationists know how 
easy it is for a child to learn by associating new knowledge 
with groups already existing in its mind. The link between 
the unknown and the known is through these groups. 
So we find that in language also there exist such groups of 
associated sounds and words and meanings. And just as it 
happens in the case of children, one set of associated ideas 
may apeal to one person, but may not evoke any response 
from another mind. These association groups depend 
entirely on individual idiosyncracies and what is a natural 
grouping to one mind may seem to be a very far-fetched 
connection to another. This individual idiosyneracy is the 


Y Chap. I, $ 7. 
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chief reason why uo rules can be laid down as to th 
direetion along which this psychological factor would Work 
in the case of a particular word or phrase. But recognisi, 
as we do that this factor exists, we can explain almost 
every individual example of such working and can satis. 
factorily trace it to its origin. 


8 53. The acceptance of linguistic change by the 
community. 


Words or constructions formed in this manner, though 
they may be explained quite reasonably, are not necessarily 
accepted by the community. To be accepted and to bg 
received into current speech each new formation should 
appeal to the peculiar characteristics of the people 
(very often to their sense of humour) and they must also 
come at what may be called ‘“‘ psychological moment”, 
Many fine words and phrases have been thus accepted and 
received as '' good and standard forms” in language, but 
others egually good have been rejected either because they 
failed to tickle the publie faney or because they came at 
the wrong moment. The Great European War was a 
peculiar ‘psychological period when sensibilities were 
particularly tense and when certain matters struck the 
Public, and consequently a very large number of new 
words and phrases struck firm root in the languages of the 
fighting nations. One remarkable word of that periodis 

Blighty the anglicised form of the Hindustani fee 
which doubtless has been influenced by the slang, 
“blighter”. ''Gone west” isa phrase which had been 


used long before the War but it came into popular use ' 


only since 1914. Words like Dora, Anzac,! etc., have 
been coined on a principle which had been applied a couple 


* By taking the initials of “ Defence Of the Realm Act", 
** Australia and New Zealand Army Corps ". 


‘2 
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of centuries earlier, but except the word Cabal, which is 
known only to students of English History, words of 
such formation were practically unknown in English before 
the War. 


854. Analogy. 


T; frequently happens that a certain group of words 
are associated together in the mind of the speaker. This 
association may be due to any reason—phonetie or other ; 
and when another word seemingly related to that group 
comes along, the human mind desires to put the new word 
also in a form such as may make it recognisable as belong- 
ing to that group. A few examples will make the matter 
clear. In English, for example, we find the words shall 
and should and also will and would. And from analogy 
we get could from cam. The forms should and would have 
the letter | quite correctly; but there is mo reason what- 
ever for could to have that letter. The only reason is the 
working of analogy; because shall, will and can are the 
three auxiliaries of mood and hence closely associated 
together in our minds. So what happens in the case of 
the first two must also happen in the case of the last, 
hence we have the uniform preterite forms, should, would 
and could. 

Every language can furnish numbers of such instances 
where a real or fancied? resemblance to a group of words 


1 This was the name of a notorious cabinet under Charles II and 
made up from the initials of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley 
and Lauderdale. Here, too, the influence of the Hebrew word Kabalah 
helped the acceptance of the word. Cf. also the ancient prophecy current 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. “ When Hempe is spun, England's 
done ". The word Hempe was ingeniously made up from the initial 
letters of the Tudor sovereigns, Henry (VII and VIID, Edward VI, 
Mary T and Philip, and Elizabeth. After the accession Of James Lit 
was no longer Englend but Great Britain. : 

à When this happens it is called *' false analogy "- See below» 
856. 
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brings & new word into the group and causes a stran : 
form which needs explanation. Thus from Sanskrit 
may cite some examples.! We have in Sanskrit a ya 
peculiar type of declension, that of feminine nouns 

in -3 and - (like afa and 85 ), where the singulars 
Dative, Ablative, Genitive and Locative cases show 

forms. Of these forms one is of the type of the masculins 
nouns in -z and -3 (like «ft and ya) and the other is of the 
type of the feminine nouns ending in -% and -& (like "à 


endin 
Of the 
doubls 


Sü 


ods 
di eee! EET 


and a4). The reasons for these two forms are to bs | 


found elearly in analogy. For the masculine type thers 
is the group of words ending in -z and -3, the vast 
majority of which are masculine, whereas for the feminine 
forms the association is with the group of words which 
are feminine in gender. Thus afa and 8g would be felt to 
be feminine words inspite of the final short vowel. 


$55. The extension of the dual number in Sanskrit. 


As another example we may cite the dual number in 
Sanskrit. As with the other languages of the I.-E, 
group the dual number was used in the earliest period of 
Sanskrit to denote pairs which always went together, 
Such were the dual of the limbs of the body uret, auf) 
and of pairs of beings who are always associated together. 
(fra, fanaa, qaaa ete.), and we may also include 
here “pairs of opposites” (sgz;@, saras ete.). These 
duals may be styled “natural duals ”.2 And in the earlier 
stages we do not get any other types of dual at all. But, 
by & sort of extension, we find the dual number in the case 
of dvandva compounds like wag, fiexaret ete., where 


* A good collection of examples is to be found in the article by 
V. S. Ghate on “The Influence of Analogy in Sanskrit "in tho 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 389 ff. 


Especially when two individual objects or persons were mentioned 
ihe dual had to be used. For this also is a ** 
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the association is nob c natural ” at all. This is a sort of 
extension of the province of the dual number owing to 
1) the ease with which dvandva compounds could be 
formed and (2) the association of the ideas being altered 
from "natural duality " to mere « duality? whether 
‘ natural " or '' accidental ’’. 


$ 56. "False analogy s 


Many of the earlier writers spoke of ‘ falso analogy ' ; 
but it is a misleading name, and it is just as well that 
modern writers generally agree to drop it. What is implied 
by the term is that the analogy is applied under the mis- 
taken notion that 4 word belongs to % particular group, 
when as a matter of fact it does not. In a sense all 
analogical formations originate from such mistakes, and so 
they are all “false ” to a greater or less degree. 


$ 57. The working of analogy. 


The working of analogy may be put down in the form 
of & mathematical ratio. And this can be best seen by 
observing the talk of children. Once two boys were 
discussing with great emphasis some matter, and one of 
them very emphatically denied it, saying, '' No, ibis mot”. 
The other immediately retorted, ‘‘ It is sot ».1 Here, the 
process which was working in the mind of the second boy. 
can be clearly expressed mathematically thus: 


no: not: :80 sot. 


Another case came under my -observation some years 
ago. A child of four coined 8 new Gujarati word aqaa (hen) 
from the masculine ata (eoek).2 When asked to explain 


1 Tam indebted for this story to my, teacher, the late Dr. Peter 
Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. , 
2 The correct feminine is aca. 


(6) 
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the new word, he gave the correct explanation, that just i 
fee gives fivu, at gives MAT, so must «Rū give wy, ^ | 
Another case which also illustrates clearly this Working 1 

of analogy may be quoted from the artificial world-langy | 
age, Esperanto. Dr. Zamenof (the inventor of thi | 
language) took up the German word Fräulein, and, Chan, | 
ing it to fraulino, adopted it into Esperanto to „4 
| 

| 

| 

| 


eo 


. indicate I 
a young (unmarried) girl. The -lino here is Origin aly I 
the German diminutive su fix -lein.1 But in Esperant | 
-ino is the feminine suffix, hence it was easy for Zamenkoj f 
to coin a new word fraulo to indicate “a young ( 
married) man ”, ‘‘a bachelor ”. 


$58. The effects of analogy. 


The principle of analogy plays an extremely important | 
part in the development of languages. Its main effect is 
seen in a tendency to level down irregularities in 
grammar and also differences in word-formation. This is 
seen especially in the case of languages which have come 
under the influence of racial admixture, Naturally 
foreigners trying to speak a language would take up the | 
formation which is numerically the largest, and would tend 
to put all others at the same level by analogy. For 
instance, the plurals of nouns in English, except ina | 
very few cases, have been regularised and are madeby ` 
the suffix -s.2 Contrasted with these are the various I 
methods of plural-building in German. Both English and | 


'German were at the same stage of development about 8 f 
1 Fräulein is “ little woman ",hence “an unmarried girl”, “8 | 
Miss ". 


purely phonetic. The only other plural suffix found in English today 
is -en and that too is going ; 


"been replaced by cows and eyes. 
be replaced soon by omes. 
-of its double suffix, 


Of course the rules about Plurals ending in -es, -ves eto., af | 
kine and een (persisting in Scotch) have j 


There is no reason why oxen may 20 J 
Children will probably persist longer because 4 


T6 
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thousand years ago, but English has come under foreign. 
influences to a far greater extent than German and hence : 
the levelling tendencies of analogy have had greater scope 
to work in English. I ! 


$ 59. Contamination:! (i) Verbal. 


Another very interesting phenomenon in language, seen. 
especially in the feld of syntax, i8 what is known as con- 
tamination. It occurs when two ideas or constructions 
come up in the mind of the speaker simultaneously, or: 
following each other so closely that the two get fused into 
one, each ‘contaminating’? the other, sometimes it is 
expressed in strange-sounding words known as *' portman- 
teau-words '',* where two words fuse together to form one. 
Thus, cameleopard is an animal tall and long-necked like 
a camel and spotted like a leopard; galumphing is 
galloping and triumphing. In Cambridge students often 
take brunch, breakfast and lunch rolled into one. À very, 
good instance of this process was the H. M. S. Zubian 
during the Great War. There were two British cruisers 
the Zulu and the Nubian and they were both badly 
damaged. The undamaged halves of the two were put 
together and the new vessel was called by the combined 
name of Zubian, which puzzled the Germans not a little! 


$ 60. Malapropisms and Spoonerisms. 


Malapropisms, whicb are known to all readers of R. B. 
Sheridan, are also contaminations of a sort. Here two 
words of nearly simīlar sound are confused together and 


ls For a detailed treatment of this, see an essay by myself on 


7^ Contamination in Language " in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver 


Jubilee Volumes, IIT (Orientalia), 2, pp. 603 f. 
> TThisnamsis found in Lewis Carrol's fascinating Through the: 


Looking-Glass and what Alice found there. It is Humpty-Dumpty who: 


expounds their structure. 


TE 
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the confusion is mainly in the meaning. "The allego 
` onthe Nilo” is well-known. In my own observation 
have come across ''he standards (tenders) his apology » ad 
‘the is a stamina (stigma) to the family ”. Spoonerien, i 
may be called ‘í phonetic contaminations °”. They are | 
species of lapsus linguae. Where two sounds jp im | 
different words are transposed we get a funny combination | 


Í 
$ 6 Pļoiizeg NEMEND SO F. ERG Gin QE boAN GUAGR | 

| 

| 

| 


These are by no means usual, and beyond causing a laugh | 


they do not influence the language. Their name jg ài 


-to Dr. Spooner of Oxford, who was prone to such lapses, | 


One of the finest of his lapses was when he was asked 
by a porter at the station about his luggage and he Said 
he had only ''two rags and a bug ” (two bags and a rug), 
Another time he is said to have reprimanded a student by 
telling him that he had “tasted a whole worm "* (wasted a 
whole term). When such transposition occurs within the 
word itis called metathesis and this change is often accepted 
as such in language. 


§ 61. (ii) Syntactical contamination. 


As already mentioned, contamination is found mainly 
in the domain of syntax. It is mainly due to the fact 
that thought often moves faster than speech. Her 
before an idea embodied in a sentence is fully expressed, 
‘another idea arises and the two resulting sentences get 
fused together. These are sometimes called ** pregnant 
constructions’’ by grammarians. A good instance of this 
is «gu Ue rad sva, where a nominative and a vocative are 
yoked together and consequently the verb is in the dual. 
It is clearly a confounding of two sentences «g: wis fang 
and s * swa «lv fm Another example is «mud q 


* Most of the examples fathered on him are apocryphal. There 


was an exceedingly funny article on ** Spoonerisms '" many years „160 in 
‘the Strand Magazine, i 
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ART: where one adjective of the noun uraē is :compounded 
with it and the other is given separately.* Among - English 
writers Shakespeare and Milton abound in, such sentences. 
One of the finest examples is from Milton : 


Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.* 


§ 62. The human mind disregards rules of grammar. 


The main point sought to be emphasised in this chapter 
may be stated in one sentence: “the human mind, 
disregards rules of grammar". The mind is mobile and 
restless and none can predict how a particular human 
being would respond to a particular set of circumstances, 
This is 8 Very important factor in language growth. 
What grammar does, and should do, is, to systematise and! 
classify the facts of a particular language at a particular, 
period. It is not the business of grammar to dogmatise, 
or to lay down rules of speech. Every language has 
numerous dialects; what may not be “correct” in 
the standard or “ learned '' speech may be quite acceptable 
in a “vulgar” dialect. And what is ‘‘ vulgar ” to-day may 
become perfectly *t correct’? to-morrow. As an example 
we may note that the h in humble was *' silent ’’ not very 
long ago, but it is not so now;? and I would not be 
surprised if in the near future the word honor also has its h 
clearly pronounced. Words and forms and phrases which 
are not recognised by our grammatical text-books may 
find a place in standard grammars of the future if only 8 
great and popular writer once uses them.* In short there 


1 Such constructions are the rule in German, e.g.; Eisen- und 
Strassenbahnen (lit., “ rail- and tram-ways A) 
2 Paradise Lost, iv. 324-25. 
> Some think it was due to Uriah Heep's “ umbleness " that good 
«and respectable people began to stress the h. 
£ ager da ma: 4 Wem. 
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lis nothing “ungrammatical " in language, only some 
‘and constructions are ‘‘unrecognised’’ till some 
‘person uses them. Hence, too, the need of issuing min | 
tative grammars of various languages from time to ae 
France and Germany have been doing this once in abo, | 
ten years and it would be a great service to learning m al 
important languages were treated similarly. 


| 
| 
i 
! 
1 
i 
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CHAPTER VI 
SEMANTICS OR THE SCIENCE OF MEANING! 


8 63. Semantics, 4 comparatively new branch of 
linguistic science 


The Science of Meaning or Semantics isa comparatively 
seecae development of linguistics. People have ab all 
Times recognised the fact that meanings of words change 
in course of time and all writers on linguistic science have 
noted this, but it is only recently that this branch of 
linguistics has been treated systematically and scientifi- 
cally. The first important work on the subject was that 
o? Bréal? and since then several scholars of repute have 
given time and thought to the subject. Except for a few 
stray articles not much work on the subject has been done 
for oriental languages. ° 


$ 64. Change of meaning in borrowed words 


When words are borrowed bodily from one language 
into another we get & change of meaning in most cases. 
The significance in the original language is bound to: 


1 Tam greatly indebted to the excellent treatment of this subject- 
by T. G. Tucker in his Introduction to the Natural History of Language 


(pp. 378 to 996). I may say here that I have striven to give examples 
from Indian languages and most of these are naturally from my OWD 
mother-tongue Gujarati. 

2 Hssai de Sémantique (1897). 


3 Among the earliest is that of Mr. Hemantakumar Sarkar on ‘‘ The 


Intellectual -Laws of Language and Bengali Semantics "ip the Sir 


Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, 111. 1. It is based on. 


Brčal's book as regards classification and arrangement. 
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undergo some change in the new environment jp Whig 
the word finds itself. Such changes often come on gu 
gradually. Thus, if the name of a plant or an animal à j 
been borrowed from one land into another, it will in cous, | 
of time come to mean a different plant or anima] alt, | 
gether. The Irani word shir (lion) in Urdu and othe, | 
Indian languages comes to mean “tiger”. The Word 
daryā which in Irani means “river "? retains that sense | 
in Urdu, but in Gujarati the word means ‘‘the sea”, 
There have been a large number of words borrowed in the | 
vernaculars of India from English and other European | 
languages and some ot them have undergone really Strange | 
transformations of meaning. The word *' grapeshot "| 
fairly common in the days of the East India Company, has | 
come into Gujarati as maiz and is now used as slang | 
for “a tall story’’.® The word faxfazat is a corruption 
from “agreement ’’,4 and is now used exclusively for “an 
indentured labourer '' (lit., one who has entered into an | 
agreement). Another word is the Gujarati word ara used 
for a ''lady's blouse ", though its origin is ‘“‘waistcoat ”. 
Another very interesting example is the word aata which 
means '' hour ” in Gujarati and is obviously from ‘‘ clock” 


— the instrument which shows the hour.” 


| 
| 
| 
f 
Í 
| 


$65. Change of meaning between cognate languages 


When we compare words of different languages which 
are phonetically connected, we are struck forcibly by the 
differences of meaning as we pass from one language to 
«another. Thus Sanskrit ya; is the same as Greek 


1 It is pronounced shér in India. 

2 Of. Amu Darya and Sir Darya. 

3 A modernised version of “ drawing the long bow "'. 

4 Note the dropping of the initial a- due to the stress accents 
-ollowing. 

5 Of. Hindi (and Bengali) we} and Skt. afsat 
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thumós, but the Greek word means ‘soul’? or “spirit”. 
So also aa! is cognate with Greek atmos which means 
*t gmoke'' or ‘* vapour » 1 An extremely interesting list 
of words could be made of words derived from Sanskrit 
(or from Trani and Arabic) which have passed into the 
Indian Vernaculars but have meanings different from the 
original and also differing from each other. Thus Sanskrit 
alent gives Gujarati arst, which is “ garden ",? but in 
Bengali it means “house” or '' home. " The maseuline 
form «rer in Gujarati means “a courtyard”; whereas 
in Marathi it means either that or 8 particular ** loca- 
lity " in-a town OF city. Sanskrit “eq is zin Hindi, 
Maratbi and Gujarati and means ‘house’, ' home” or 
“building ’,> but in Bengali the word means '' room”. 
In Gujarati Set (son, child) is a term of endearment, where- 
as itis a term of reproach in Bengali; *"«x is "affection ” 
in Bengali, but “C respect " in Gujarati and qm means 
“anger” in Bengali and Marathi, while its original 
meaning in Sanskrit is “love”. The change of meaning 
is very markedly seen in names of trees and animals. This | 
is quite natural, for as tribes migrate from one land to, 
another they give to the plants and animals they meet the: 
old and more familiar names. We have already seen the 
case of shir (lion) being applied to the “ tiger ” in India. 


1 Hence the English atmo-sphere, 


2 In Parsi-Gujarati the word is used more or less in the sense of 
* a club”, originally 8 small garden-house in the suburbs where people 
used to assemble for passing a pleasant evening. The masculine form 
in Parsi-Gujarati means ** lavatory "”. 

3 There is a Gujarati idiom (found chiefly among Parsis) qt AS 
(lit., to make a home) in the sense of '' to marry ". In this wç is almost 
equivalent to '' wife "; ef. qeu Beg aA: In Hindi “ wife” is often 
called qarat (lit., the mistress of the home). 
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Sanskrit «m (wood), Greek drús (oak)! and tree a 
cognate but they mean different things. In the Case of 
colours, too, such changes are to be noted, for Colours - | 
easily merge one into the other. Thus Gujarati a. | 


ia A nm sd 


(green) is from Sanskrit ata (blue). Similarly with tastes | 
there is liability of confusion; Sanskrit «z means ““ sharp” a 


or “hot” (as the taste of pepper) and fra is “bitten 4 
(as of quinine), but in Gujarati ws3' (Marathi a) 


29 ec » means 
‘bitter’? and dig means “sharp or hot”. 


$ 66. Change of meaning due to difference 
of environment 


So far we have been considering the change of mean. 
ing when words pass from one language to another. But 
within the same language, and often at the same period, 
one word may bear a variety of senses, Thus the word ` 
bar in English has very different significations to various 
people. To the magistrate and judge it brings up the 
idea of the prisoner at the bar; and to the lawyer it calls 
up reminiscences of his call to the bar; to the Lord Mayor 
of London it would usually signify the Temple-Bar, the 
ancient limit of his jurisdiction, to the habitual toper 
it is the bar of the public-houses, to an M. P. it is the 
bar of the House of Commons, while to a sailorman itis 
the bar he crosses at high tide. Similarly Congress to an 
American and to an Indian means very different things. 
Different professions have each their ‘‘slang’’ or stock of 
trade: words and the same word may be used by different 
people to mean different things. In Gujarati the word 
maa when used at school means '' pen ”, but in 8 garden 


a E» oun. EG pas cO OE SF 


1 The tree is sacred to Zeus. Among the Hindus also there js the 
Qaam the Himalayan pine, which is sacred to Siva; cf. sm g4: 


agra galmdlsdl avesta (Raghuvamáa, ii, 86). 
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i; means s grafting”. ` Sometimes there is & slight 

„difference in the form of the word corresponding to the 

difference of meaning, these are called doublets: e.g. 
a Gujarati qt (betel-leaf) and urat (playing-cards)? both from 

Sanskrit uq; ud (sheet of metal) and urā * (leaf) and qa 
N (letter), all from Sanskrit was. 


§ 67. Classification of semantic change 


factor is the human mind. Hence we cannot predict thej 
direction in which the meaning of a word may change under, 
a given set of circumstances. In other words we cannot! 
lay down any definite ‘‘laws of semantics". But after the 
change has occurred we can always explain it; and we can 
classify the various types of change of meaning and also 


_ 
| Tt is obvious that in meaning-change also the principal 
) 


| 


? 
i 

€ tabulate the underlying reasons. All semantic changes c8n 
4 be elassified under three heads: (i) expansion ob meaning, 
y 


$ (ü) contraction of meaning and (iii) transference of mean- 


4 ing. 


V 


SS 

: 1 g 68. (i Expansion of meaning 

d A general word is used in a special sense more often 
| ' than a special word in a general sense- : Hence examples 


30 of“ contraction of meaning ” are far more numerous than 
those of '' expansion of meaning". The Hindi word WY 

š | (day before yesterday or day after to-morrow) can be traced 
i £y to Sanskrit WX: which means “ day after to-morrow ''- 
py From the future it has extended to past time as well, and 
Jo in ordinary talk it means any time, past or future, without 
referring to any fixed point at all. Another instance is the 


1 Obviously because the twig to be grafted is cut obliquely like 2 
qeed-pen. A 

1 This is a plural form. 

3 Spelt usually utes ; qG is the dialect pronunciation. 
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Anglo-Indian word boy (in the sense of ** man-servani 
which is applied to all male servants (except the a 
irrespective of age. The Parsis of Bombay usually y] 
of all Hindus as arfuar (Sanskrit afua), whichis a E 
caste. Another example is a word used in some "e 
circles only. It is a modern and colloquial word fes | 
It is coined from the name of Bismark, the famp, | 
German statesman. The original meaning intended va 
“ diplomacy ’’, and the reason for the coining oi this wj 
was the famous telegram of Bismark that precipitated ths | 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. From that the meaning has 
expanded to include '' mischief ” of every sort, even includ. | 
ing that of children. Other examples of expansion d 
meaning are to be found in proper nouns being used "m 
names of objects, e.g., Macintosh, Cognac, ete., or the Word 
ŞT used in some Indian Vernaculars (especially in | 
Marathi)? in the sense of “ river ” in general. | 


T 
x 


oj, 


$ 69. (ti) Contraction of meaning 


Examples of this type are naturally very numerous. 
À word having a general wide significance comes to be 
restricted to a certain special aspect, while another word 
does duty for the remaining part (or the whole) of the 
original signification. Thus the English word tide originally 
meant "time ” and is cognate with the German Zeit; but 
it is now restricted only to special times of the ebb and flow 
of the sea. The word time has taken its place, But inthe 
proverb “‘ time and tide wait for no man ” and in words like 


1 This word was very familiar to me in my childhood and it is stil 
heard occasionally. It is strictly restricted to a narrow circle. But I 
think it deserves better recognition. 

2 In Gujarati there is a well-known line of Narasimha Mehta wher? 
the word is used in this sense ; stal ngt Uk T aF SII war @ 81 
(the water-jar serves instead of the river for bathing, and the hair on thè 
body has grown grey), referring to the declining strength of old age. 
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Whitsuntide the old sense is retained. Similarly the 
word meat in English originally meant any sort of *' food”, 
put its sense is NOW restricted to ‘‘ flesh-food » only. But 
the old sense is found in the word sweetmeat and in the 
phrase “ meat and drink » Some other interesting 
examples may be quoted. The word gai in Gujarati means 
t small change Me j is from the Īrānī word khurdeh 
< small ", which is used to indicate small bits of all soris of 
things, as in the phrase Khurdeh Avestā, the name given to 
a collection Of hymns and daily prayers of a miscellaneous 
character. But m the phrase gai adi the original sense 
is preserved for it means "to break to pieces." The 
history of the word mrga in. Indo-Iranian is a fine example. 
Originally it means e animal” generally. This sense is. 
preserved in Sanskrit aï% (lion, the king of animals). 
Later on in Sanskrit the word means & special animal, 
a deer”.! In the Tranian languages the word murgh (Av. 
marogha) is used for a '' bird ” in general,” as in the name 
of the fabulous bird Simurgh of the Shahnameh, who took 
care of the infant Zāl.3 In the Indian Vernaculars this: 
Trani word murgh gives the familiar ql gaf (cock, 
hen).* : 

'phe word paper in the phrases *' daily paper " or t‘ gov- 
ernment paper » clearly shows narrowing. 90 also the 
words wire (art in Tndia), current (when used for eleciri- 
city) and hundreds of words in daily use show specialised 
usage and hence a narrowing of sense. Even verbs denot; 


1 The English word deer has had exactly the same history. Origin- 
ally it also meant ** animal ” generally, like its German cognate Tier. 
Tn its original sense it is used in the Bible, and in the phrase ** mice and. 
rats and such small deer " (King Lear, Act iii, sc. 4). 

2 Apparently a case of ** transference of meaning "- 

3 Also in the Gujarati word (borrowed from Trani) ses (the 
royal bird, ostrich). i 

4 Exactly as the English fowl (Garman Vogel) originally meaning 
* pird ', now means cock or hen. pest 
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^ : restricted, 
ing common actions become r cted, e.g., to Oot, 
drink, etc. 


$ 70. (iii) Transference of meaning 


= 
dr SA 


Owing to association of ideas it often happens tha l| 
secondary sense attaches itself (originally unconsciously) E 
a word and gradually that secondary sense comes to be itg d | 
regarded as primary. Thus there is a transfer of Meanin | 
from one sense to another. The word aix of Hindi (sm i 
in Gujarati) means originally “ villager ". But in contras: | 
to townspeople (who always pride themselves on their edy. | 
cation and good manners) they are regarded as poor h ;; 
intellect, hence in course of time the word came to mean 
“simpleton ” or ''idiot". Exactly similar is the history | 
of Parsi-Gujarati wart! which now means ''simpleton" : 
So also heathen was '' one who lived on the heath”, hence, | 
'" he who is not aware of the teachings of "Christianity". : 
The Zoroastrians use the name gāx in the sense of one - 
who is not of their faith. Originally the Avesta won ` 
drvant means “a sinner”.2 The Parsi-Gujarati won - 
Tara now means ''adead body ", but the Avesta urvan, - 
from which it has been derived, means the exact opposite— ` 
"the soul”. The transference took place probably 
owing to a sharp contrast, the soul departs and the corpse? 
remains. Another Parsi-Gujarati word is the word aq 
which is specially used to denote the Parsi Tower of 
Silence.* The word is a corruption of the Irani bihisht 


* From Irani dihkān, a landed proprietor, a country-squire. 
_ 7 The word means originally ‘‘ one who strays from the right path”. 
9 Corpse also shows a similar transference from 8 living body (Lat. 

corpus) to a dead one. 
1 Itis used also by Hindus, especially round Suratand Navssri 
which are strong centres of the Parsis. In Surat there is the 
"largest structure of this kind in India and there is a Pl 
of it hung up in the waiting-room there, which is labelled _ 


«Id! ng uy. 
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** the heaven-world '' to which the soul goes after death. 
But by a strange transference it 1s used for the place to 
which the dead body of a Parsi is consigned. Then by an 
extension Of meaning the word is used for the place where 
the dead of any community are disposed of. And so the 
lower classes of Gujarat use wa wat (gone to the wal) 98 & 
term of abuse. 


s 71. Ahura and Daeva-words in Avesta 


The Avesta language shows & very remarkable pecu- 
liarity. It possesses two entirely distinct sets of words, 
the one applicable to divine beings and to the creation of 
the Good-Spirit and the other to the evil beings and to 
the creation of the Evil-Spirit. The great stress laid in 
Zoroastrian doctrine on the utter contrast between Good. 
and Evil has given rise to this peculiar feature. The series 
ineludes names of all limbs.of the body as well as 
numerous common actions.” 

Every language shows such contrasts between what 
may be called “polite "' and “vulgar ” words, e.g» 
German Mund (mouth) and Maul (muzzle, used only of 
animals), essen and fressen (both meaning “to eat" 
but the latter used only in a “bad '” sense); English 
breed. and spawn, nail and claw, etc. But nowhere except 
among the Zoroastrians is the contrast shown in so 
&horough-going 8 manner. Even to-day the Parsis u:e the 
double series, €.8- a or aag (to eat) but aaa (lit., 
to fill up), tā (to drink) but ztaġ (to guzzle)“, q (to sleep) 
but aera (to be huddled up)* and so on. “* Dre gra 


1 From Av. vahista (afa), “t best”. 

2 Gee the article on this subject by L. J. Frachtenberg in the 
Spiegal M emorial Volume (pp- 269-289). 

* The Parsi phrase d GA Ags is much stronger than q dā 
when used for a drunkard. 

+ Iam doubtful of the true sense. 
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§ 72. Reasons for change of meaning 


It is extremely interesting to consider the various 7 
sons that lead to these changes of meaning. As alreaa, 
pointed out, we cannot lay down any definite rules ia 
change of meaning; but after the change has Occurred we | 
can always explain the reasons for them. They are Dsycho. 
logical reasons and very often several reasons may be 
found mixed up. The root principle in all is association 
of ideas. The reasons can be enumerated but it shoulā he 
stated at the very outset that the enumeration ig not 
exhaustive. Still the main reasons may be given as follow; . 


MEE ae 


(a) Figurative speech and use ot metaphor resul'ing 
from an effort at clearness of expression. 

(b) Change of environment, which may be ( 
graphical or (tt) social or (iii) material. 

(c) Politeness in addressing people. 

(d) Euphemism. 

(e) Irony. 

(f) Emotional emphasis. 

(g) Prevailing use of one type out of a class. 

(h) Laxity in the use of words due to ignorance or 
misunderstanding. 


(i) Indefiniteness in the meaning of the words them- 
selves. 


i) geo. 


(j) Differences between individual conceptions of a word.. 
(k) Predominance of one element in the word. 
(i) Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning.! 


These may be considered separately in some detail. 
§ 73. Figurative speech and the use of metaphor 


The desire of the speaker generally is to make his mean- 
ing perfectly clear, and to do that he has often to make use: 


* The enumeration of reasons has been adapted from Tucker's book. 
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of comparisons. . This is especially the case when abstract 
ideas are to be expressed. We speak of “ a weighty argu- 
ment’’, Or of *' a hazy notion". Every language has got 
a large number of words which have originated in this way 
metaphorically. We ponder over à matter, when we weigh 
it in our minds. So also we talk of "sweet words ” and 
of “a beaming face ""- In Gujarati we say of a worthless. 
person that ‘he lacks salb” ( wat ag wat )! Not 
only abstract terms but even concrete objects may be des- 
eribed figuratively. Thus we have '' the teeth of a saw" 
and '' the eyes of a potato °”. Comparisons are also used to 
describe prominent qualities in human beings; —8 woman 
may be a vixen, or in Gujarati she may be called a figu 
(female scorpion). So also we have the epithet Fatet 


(wolf-bellied) applied to the voracious, and savage Bhima 


and a strong person is often called in Trani pil-tan (ele- 
phant-bodied). Even proper names may have their conno- 
tation extended as in “a Daniel come to judgment ” orin 
phrases like Rustam i an zaman (a modern Rustam), or 
* the Shakespeare of Bengal". The chief idea at the root 
of all such metaphorical speech is to explain the unfamiliar 
through the familiar. : 


$ 74. Change in environment: (2) Geographical 


We have already seen some instances of this when con- 
sidering change in the meaning of borrowed words and of 
cognate words in different languages.” A few more 
examples may be added. The word sy in the Veda, at any, 
rate in the earliest hymns, means a “buffalo”, or rather 
* bison’, owing to its colour. It was later transferred to: 
the camel. This would be an indication that the people 


1 The idiom is from Irani. 
^ §§ 64 and 65 above- S 
3 The name originally mean u purnt’’, hence '“ brown "s 
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migrated from the land where the bison was foung 
land of the camel. In modern times we see the varied Í 
of word corn, which in England is a general term, While | 
America the word is used for “‘ maize ”, which is the P. ; | 
diet of the aborigines. The names of trees and E | 
which are cognate in the various branches of the m f 
European languages show remarkable changes of mesnin | 


to the 


as the tribes migrated from place to place. Thus English 
beech and Latin fagus are cognate and identical in meani | 
but the corresponding Greek phëgós means ''ogk» 


. — «c »] and | 
Kurdish biz means '' elm ”. | 


§ 75. Change in environment: (ii) Social | 
We have already seen how the same word may haye | 
different meanings where different trades are concerned? | 
Even words one might not have expected to change in mean. 
ing, like father, mother, brother and  sister—may also 
change. The Catholies use all these words to indicate 
different orders of their religion. The word Pope was 
originally papa (father). In Greek phratér (same as Sanskrit 
agraī) is used only for a clan-brother whereas the true blood. 
brother is adelphós (lit., aaa; or wetex:).2 In India the 
word ar or rk is used in both these senses and even 
more loosely. Men of the same village, or district, or 
even province, may be called urā or Rar. In fact some 
people are so accustomed to this word that they would call 
any human being, even an utter stranger, wat.* This is a 
characteristic word in the mouths of the people of Behar 


1 Schrader, Reallezikon (2nd ed.), I, p. 170. 
2 $ 66 above. 


3 In English the double sense of brother is indicated, in the two 
plurals brothers and brethren, 


* Cf. the vulgar use of man by the Anglo-Indians in India. Any: 
‘body and everybody can be called “ man ”. I have actually heard 
Anglo-Indian girls addressing each other by this word. 
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and so in the Western Provinces these Beharis are univer- 
sally called Bat (or tatātt). They often call themselves 
Purabiās (or Easterners) and popular etymology has even 
corrupted that name to qua. The word wam (father- 
in-law) and «3, (mother-in-law) originally applied only to. 
the husband's father and mother and that implies that the 
family organisation was patriarchal and that the newly- 
married bride had to find special names for the members 
of her husband’s family who adopted her. In the Rg-Veda 
there are two passages in which the word s< (and ==) 
are used from the man’s point of view, 1.e., meaning the 
wife’s father and mother.? In Greek the corresponding 
words hekurós and hekuré were used similarly for the hus- 
band's parents. The corresponding word for the wife's 
father was penthros. Lithuanian and Albanian also show 
similar distinctions in these words. The husband is in most 


languages of India is called ax though he is seldom chosen 


by the bride.* 
$ 76. Change in environment : (iii) material 


With the growth of material civilization new changes 
come over words. Things were named after the material 
out of which they were made, and even after the latter 
changed entirely the old name continued. ‘Thus paper was 
originally made out of papyrus pith and still bears the 
name though it is no longer made thus. Pen was origi- 
nally a feather (Latin pinna, quill). But we have now 
steel-pens, gold-pens and even fountain-pens. In Bombay 


1 This case of Hat iS strangely paralleled by the Chinese name for 


British soldiers, Sezai, from their constant use of the phrase “Says I” 


(The Problem of Grammar by Prof. Allan Mawer, English Association 
Pamphlet No. 56, p. 11). 


V ? These are x. 28.1 and x. 94.8. In the first the speaker is said 
to be Indra. 


5 From g, to choose. 
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we call a steel-pen stzlq; from the material of shu N 
is made, but we use dā also. The gueerest use among t 
of this latter word is in @z-ta, of which the fine à | 
variety is called az-a! Volume Was originally a - 
paper, and even to-day there is a legal dignita 


steamship even now is said to sail, and in Calcutta 3 
office has bearers? who do not carry anything. 


LI 


8 77. Politeness in addressing people 


| 
1 
Í 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


Ty jy | 
England called the Master of Rolls. wa was originally. | 


set of palm-leaves tied up together (Vag, to bing) i3 
ey 


Politeness is a specially desirable quality to cultivate | 


and most of the Indo-European languages have developed 
special forms of address, i.e., of the pronoun of the second 
person. English has entirely discarded the singular num. 
ber of the second personal pronoun, the idea being to use 
the “plural of respect ". But other languages of Europe 
and of India still preserve the singular number of the 
second person for intimate friends and near relations to 
imply affection. The use of the singular in address 
ing God indicates the waag% (affection of the devotee) 
of the worshipper. The plural pronoun in some ofthe 
languages shows a double form, one ordinary and one of 
respect. The latter is either a different pronoun, as the 
German Sie (originally the pronoun of the 83rd person 
feminine)! or the Italian Ella (originally the 8rd person 


1 < is fine white flour (Hin. aaz). The nameis due to the fine 


powder that is left on the slate while writing. 
2 These were originally the palanquin-bearers, who also used to run 


| errands and do other work, Exactly similar’ is the word «ara (n 


Arabic word meaning “ bearer ”) used for the menial servants in Bom- 
a " 

bay offices. Sanskrit wa also seems to have been originally a “bearer + 
3 This second personal pronoun is distinguished by the initial letter 


being capital; see Wright, Historical German Grammar, I, 85494 and 
441. 
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feminine)’. In Indian languages we have st as the polite 
form, which is from Sanskrit MAL (self). In Sanskrit the 
polite form of the pronoun is waq (present participle 
of y-wa ) used in the plural.” The literal meaning in some- 
what like ‘‘ your presence » like the Urdu huzur. Urdu uses 
also phrases like gharib-parwar (protector of the poor), 
bande-nawāz (enricher of the slave), etc. Among Indian 
languages politeness in addressing is carried to the greatest 
lengths in Urdu. A man talks of his house as gharib- 
khānā (poor house) and of that of the person addressed as 
daulat-khana (rich mansion) So also the speaker speaks 
of himself as arz-kartā (making a reguest) but the person 
addressed ''is commanding '' (farmate ház). In Trani the 
pronoun of the second person pluralis shuma (Sanskrit gur-) 
and that is generally used, but the spesker talks of 


himself always 8$ bandeh (servant). Alao when speaking 


of a third person, when respect is to be indicated, the third 


person plural pronoun ishàxí (now pronounced ishin) is 


used. But the extreme of polite language is said to be 


reached by the Japanese. They are said to have an 
entirely different language for use in polite circles as dis- 


tinct from the vulgar language. “Á number of objects 


and actions receive peculiar designations in the mouths of 
members of the Imperial Family and of those privileged 


to address them. Ordinary mortals can have no use for 


this exalted phraseology »5 Thus walking in ordinary 


1 his peculiarity is due to the fact that in old days the phrase 
Vos signorta (your Lordship) was used for polite address. This being 
feminine, the feminine Ella was substituted later- Note that here too 
the initial is capital. The reason for German Sie is exactly similar. 

2 ‘The verb with this is also in the 8rd person plural. 

3 Of course, the verb used with this is in the plural. 

4 The lower classes in India also do not use polite forms among 
themselves, and often not even when talking to their betters. l 

5 Chamberlain, Handbook of Colloquial Japanese (4th ed.), P- 241. 
See also his very interesting chapter on *' Honorifics ` (pp. 954-259). 
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lenguoge is aruku but the court expression iso hing; : f 
honourably picking up), "' blood ” is chi ordinarily bui it, | 
(lit., perspiration)* for the higher people. The use RC I 
words, needing in many cases a different syntax, is E | 
complex, and it takes foreigners a very long time to e P| 
these intricacies of the honorifics. Sey + 


8 78, Euphemistic language | 


This may be due to various causes. There may be the 
desire to avoid using a bad word which might hy " 
another's feelings. The English word silly is originally 
“blessed”? ; a plain woman is really ugly. In India E 
call the scavenger «tat (Sanskrit Heat, the greater), anq 
cooks in North India are called sms (great king) and 
some servants in Bengal are styled zr (lord). Some. 
times in Benares we hear a person called itaat garā 
(the steed of Sītalā), a mild way of saying '' donkey", 
Another reason for euphemistic phrases is to prepare 
the hearer for something unpleasant. Hence there gre 
many and varied ways of speaking about death. In Sans. 

/ krit we have phrases liked. Ku "a (to be reduced to the five 
elements) or awurāgat a (to become only a memory). 
Parsis use ges (crossing the bridge)? or werarstat wi 
(to go to the garden of flowers). The’ Avesta also speaks 
of the dead. as irista (departed).* In Gujarati the phrase 
aama aaan (the news for bathing) is used to mean ‘‘ bad 
news” (usually that of death), because the Hindus need a 


1 A very interesting reflection of the warrior spirit of Japan. 
2 Cf. Ger. selig. 

3 The Prince of Chitral is called the Mehtar. 

4 Lite “atale”. 


5 Referring to the " Cinvat-bridge where the good and the wicked are 
separated. i 


6 The use of the word ravan for '* corpse ” may be due to the same ` 
reason, viz., not using an unpleasant word. 
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purificatory bath after it. ats use the word wax (news). 
in the sense of ''bad news ”, gpecially news of death. 
Sometimes & useful substance is given a good name in 
-spite of some unpleasant qualities, e.g., salt in Gujarati is 
called wit (sweet). There is superstition underlying this 
practice, And indeed superstition accounts for a lot of 
words. Wives in some communities of India are forbid- 
den to use the names of their husbands or even the word 


¿ husband”. So they use in Gujarati w (he) or the more. 


polite plural, wa. Sometimes we hear the phrase «ar 
amt (the father of the boy). Husbands too use the 
- pronoun w or «ardt at (the mother of the boy). Often 
any disease or misfortune a person suffers is described as 
being suffered by his enemy—gaa aq mag (lit, his 
enemy is suffering from fever), and often the speaker 
takes it upon herself? uit ar (or da) fae @, his mother 
(or sister) is ill. The various names given to children in 
India are often based on superstition. When several 
sons have died, the succeeding ones are given “‘bad”’ 
names, so that the demons may pass him over as worthless. 
Such names are wax (dung-heap), max (beggar), att 
(sweepings), dāt (mad), cit*taītst (worth three shells). When 
a man is “‘ blessed " with a series of girls, in communities 
where girls are not wanted, we get some exceedingly queer 
names, such as wax (stop!) or manamit (no more, O Kalil) 
There is a very queer phrase in Parsi-Gujarati, which was 
heard very often a couple of generations ago but is now 
getting out of use, which had its origin in superstition. 
When a woman was prosperous and happy and another 
came and complained to her of ill-usage and misfortune, 
ihe happy one thought that she might catch the evil herself 


. unless the other was satisfied. So the old Parsi women 


used to say to such envious persons aeter wet «iw (apply 


1 These words and phrases are mostly used by women. 
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& poultice of letijā herbs). Here the word aa a | 
literally “take it away ", ie., remove your envion, | 
and, if you like, ‘take away some of our evil with it, ki | 
owing to superstition too that the dread disease sing] i | 


is called staat (the cool-one) or «rat (mother) all over m | 


$ 79. Irony. 


Irony is responsible for the word faex (Servant) " 
Sanskrit, for it seems to mean ''what could he dogm | 
Parsis have a peculiar sense of humour and the Panis 
Gujarati dialect shows a good many examples of ironing 
words. One or two examples may suffice. A foolish 
person is called &tzwgx or “too clever by half”, litera, 
“ one-and-a-half clever’’; or he may be called **an ocean d | 
wisdom ' (aga agat). Under this head may algo} 
mentioned paraphrases of names which may not be me. 
tioned in polite conversation. aziz (thief) is literally "tk, 
doer of that''7—something unmentionable. So also th 
English words unmentionables for ‘‘ trousers ”” and hyphen 
ated for “damned ”. In the Victorian days prudery wen 
to such an extent that no part of the body below the neck 
could be mentioned in polite conversation, And ve. 
funny paraphrases were made for the stomach or belly. i 
I have come across tumny,* littte Mary, bread-basket, and 
even front of the back. In Sanskrit erotic poetry (as slo 
in other languages) many erotic words are rendered Dj. 
clever paraphrases,* In Parsi-Gujarati the nose is oe. 
called pagau (the flower-smeller) especially when ust. 
metaphorically to mean “a sense of shame”. A drink 


1 It might be “ one who does anything (or nothing)”. A 
2 This is the way the word has been explained and it sounds 97^ | 
plausible. I 


3 A child's word for stomach. 
1 E.g., Saga: in the Srhgaratilaka ascribed to Kālidāsa. 
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(especially a peg) is called aiētaiu (a drop of water)! or 
2 «he (two fingers), indicating the measure of the liquor 
in the glass. One such paraphrase used in ordinary 
Sanskrit is the word feta (bee) which stands for w«x which 


> 


«contains ‘‘ two r's i 
$ 80. Emotional emphasis. 


There is in human beings a natural tendency to vivacity 
and exaggeration. But with some nations it is much more 
marked. Thus, comparing English and French we see 
quite clearly that the latter people are more lively and 
emotional and consequently their language is more vivid 
with regard to words expressing feelings and emotions.* 
But the very vividness of expression leads to unconscious 
exaggeration. Thus the French people use words like 
affreux, horrible, terrible very often, in fact so often that 
the words have become almost meaningless. Among 
certain strata of the English people also such words 
as awful, terrible, dreadful are very frequent. They talk 
of a ‘dreadfully funny story ” or “an awfully nice man e 
and they also say “thanks awfully ".? Im all these 
phrases the adverb is used to indicate merely ''very ” or 
“yery much”. In India the words «at, waia, WIU, 
etc., are used similarly, especially in colloquial Bengali. +4 

1 Cf. *' a wee drappie '' of the Scot. 

2 We could realise this clearly if we compare the meanings of the 
same word in English and in French; e.g., spirituel in French is 
* lively " or “‘ vivacious '', quite different from spiritual. 

3 The language of the modern aristocratic young people in England 
(“the bright young things ") is clearly tending in this direction. This 
can be seen very clearly in the stories of P. G. Wodehouse. 

* In the same category we must put the nasty habit found among 
people of all lands of freely scattering *'swear words”’ all over their 
conversation. In such cases these words lose all their sting. Of course 
an occasional use of 8 good sound damn (or a kindred word) ig 8 relief 
to pent-up emotion, and does not necessarily mean any moral depravity. 
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881. Prevailing use of one type out of a class, 


Familiarity with one type out of a class would naturally 
lead to the name of that type being used asa general 
term to indicate the whole class. Among animals especia]. 
ly the name of one sex alone is used to indicate the 
class, e.g., dog, horse. The Sanskrit at: (cow) is masculing 
but the derivative ma (War) is feminine in the Indian 
vernaculars because the cow (not the bull) is the more 
familiar animal, Similarly in English the word cow jg 
more familiar. «fai (rupees)" is often used to mean 
' riches”, which consist of many things besides mere silver 
coins. fure? (Bengali «ret ) was originally (as the name 

indicates) ‘‘black fluid," but is used to mean ''ink" 
generally. It can be qualified to indicate the colour ag in 
ata faarét: So also the Urdu word sabz? originally *' green 
vegetables '' * is used as a generic name for al! vegetables. 


] $ 82. Leamilu in the use of words due to ignorance or 
qd. misapprehension. 


, 


| When this happens *' occasionally ” we call it a conta- 
] mination and give it the name of ** malapropism’’.* But 

very often such usage persists and becomes “usual” in a 
| language giving a permanently new signification to the word. 
fN Of course learned men and purists in style do not commit 
| such errors, but ordinary people trying to use fine-sounding 
Ģ 


words from learned languages cause these confusions, 


! wfww, (buffalo) is mas. in Sanskrit, but the derivative qg (wa) 
is feminine in the vernacular for the same reason. J 
* The word itself literally means '' silver”, from Sanskrit qqa- 


* - From Pers. siyah, “ black”. This is another instance of '' expan- 
sion of meaning”. 


+ Asin sabzt mandi (vegetable market) Cf, Eng. “ greens", 
-Æ Bee $60 above. 
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ly to a stone structure, but we now speak of almost 
oe ag as dilapidated, even chairs. Miscreant is origi- 
ae « misbelieving", and hence '' wicked ” (to blind 
m. A similar history attaches to us Gujarati uraqa 
Gh means ''roguery'", but which i Grīga from 
qme, a term applied to a sect of ascetics in the days of 
Ašoka who were honoured by him.? In later days the 
word came to mean ** unbeliever”, which meaning the 
word still retains in Hindi. Among Indian Vernaculars 
such confusions of Sanskrit or lrano-Arabie words are 
fairly common. Sanskrit faša means '' discrimination ”’ but 
in Gujarati it means “ good manners ”’ and in Bengali 
“conscience” ; waving means ''things moving and 
non-moving”,* but in Gujarati it is used for property "real 
and personal" ; vaan is originally ‘word of praise”, but is 
now used to mean '' thanks ” in most vernaeulars. Often 
this misunderstanding and confusion leads to a change of 
spelling based on false etymology by ignorant people. In 
Gujarati the word for ‘‘correct’’ or “reasonable” is 
spelt est^ whereas the correct word is arsit (Irani wajib, 
proper, expedient). Another word utterly misunderstood 
is maiga 5 used in the sense of '' being in agreement”, i.e., 
“fit and proper". The word has nothing to do with aa 
(kindness), but is from the Arabic m'agul a derivative of 


1 The word is [rom Lat. lapis, stone. 


2 Found in three edicts of Asoka as qyte or urge. The Sanskrit 


form is through the Prakrit. The origin of the word is uncertain. See 
Woolner, Asoka Inscriptions, Glossary. 


3 Referring mainly to “ the living and non-living”. š 

4 Were the framers of this spelling thinking ot the proper rate of 
interest (spat) ? ; : 

5 Good dictionaries do not give it in this form but in the correct 
form, arga. 

6 The phrase [qe «urge Va almost means “your kind letter 
thence probably the confusion. z: SEE 


. 


. Y 
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‘agl (understanding) and means “discerning,” hence 
“agreeable”. The word ayt meant originally the Deity 
(lit., the Lord of Life, "4 ), but later on it was misunder. 
stood and the initial w- was taken to be the negative 
prefix and a new word qx was coined to mean '* god” and 
«gt came to have the meaning “ demon”. ; 


$ 83. Indefiniteness of meaning in the words themselves, 


In all languages there are a certain number of words. 
which are rather vague in sense. Tucker has put it nicely. 
“a word is a coin or token of language; a speaker may 
intend his token to represent sixpence, while to the listener 
its current value may either be only fourpence or it may 
be ninepence".! Thus the words gentleman and lady are 
what might be termed ‘‘delightfully vague” and may 
signify almost every grade of politeness and culture. Ip, 
India the word sird has become such a vague word, though 
at one time it was sharply defined. Similarly in modern 
times words like fa3dt, aga (in Hindi z3 and tā) have 
become mere surnames. $z (from 3i), once applied to: 
the highest and most respected person in a town,* is. 
become & mere empty designation and in Calcutta it is 
applied to any man from Bombay. The word Chetti in. 
Madras is the same word and has had the same history. 
The word native, used once in the proper sense of the 
people indigenous to a land, gradually became vague and 


was applied indiscriminately to all those whom Europeans. 


regarded as ‘‘ backward ” or primitive people. Naturally 
the people of India deeply resented the use of this word. 
And the British Government have very wisely abolished 


1 Op. cit., p. 878. 


:* As in the Gujarati «artētz who wastha higbest civic authority 
in a city, something like Lord Mayor. 
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it" officially »1 High sounding titles in every land have 
become degraded and meaningless until sensible modern 
nations have abolished them altogether. In English the 
Esquire used in addressing letters was originally & distinct 
step upwards on the social ladder. 


884. Differences between individual conceptions 
of z word. 


Closely connected with the previous cause of meaning 
change is the different manner in which different minds 
understand a word. This is especially true of moral and 
intellectual ideas : good, wrong, right, holiness, etc., have 
infinite gradations of meaning. The word wå among 
Hindus had a most exalted signification once, but now it 
means a mass of complicated ceremonial. Similarly aŭ% 
among the Parsis (Avesta aša), islam among the Mahomedans 
and righteousness * among the Christians have all become 
degraded in the mouths of the modern followers of these 
faiths. Whatever the etymological sense (and all these 
words have existed long before these religions were 
founded), the teachers of religions have always exalted 
these words, and have used them in the most spiritual sense 
they are capable of bearing. Their followers later on have 
slowly brought down these words to lower levels. This is 
true in the history of every religion. The fullest'and the 
most spiritual meanings of such words are to be found in 
the words of the original Teachers themselves, even though 
before their time these may not have had this exalted sense. 
There are many other words which have grown vague owing: 
to the varied ideas of individuals. A person may say 


uA very queer use of the word natives in colloquial English is in the 


sense of '* oysters "' (natives of the sea 2). 
- * Canada and Iran are among the latest such. 
* In the Greek Testament the original is ho dfkē. . d 
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"I like fruit’ and "I like this man ”, and none 
assert that the word like means the same in both. In 
vague words very often the tone or emphasis me 
great deal.” 


Would 
Such 
ans g 


§ 85, Predominance of one element in a worģ, 


Gas as ordinarily used means one particular kind which 

is used for lighting or as fuel. There are many gases 

known, but they are hardly of interest to anybody who 

is not a chemist. This sort of predominance of one elemen; 

or one'type leads in most cases to a narrowing of meaning. 

Several instances have already been given; ? a few More 

may be added. In nieknames given to people of a Certain 

class one particular characteristiv is emphasized, e.g., red. 

coats,* blue-jackets, etc. Highland regiments in Bombay 

were known as wr fcsfqz (petticoat-regiment) and Parsi 
priests are called wae wr (white-turban) owing to their 
distinctive dress. The word būi in Irani means merely 
“smell’’, but it came to he used for nice and pleasant smell, 
and the Parsi Gujarati āta means '' incense ", and ĝa čāt 
(to offer incense) is used in the very special sense of offering 
incense at fixed hours to the sacred Fire in Parsi temples, 
gets is a Sanskrit word meaning ''sleep'” or “sloth”, 
and gerg in the Vernaculars means a particular narcotic 
mixture. In Bombay most of the bakers are Goanese and 
in the early days their street-cry was 8 uis 5 (buy bread), 


and these bakers were called ĝuis. Then the word was 


1 See Ogden, A.B.C. of Psychology, 
dsily talk, 

2 8 69 above, 

3 Cf. the well-known phrase ** the thin red line”, 

4 Hence Fery (he who hath overcome sleep), a name of Arjuna. 


for many such instances in our 


58 is Marathi for “take” or “buy” 


; and qj is Portuguese Pao 
(Lat. panis), bread. 
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extended to include all people of Goa (in fact all Anglo- 
Indians), whether bakers or not. 


§ 86. Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning, 


This results usually in a transference of meaning. Of 
this type, too, several words have been noted. A good 
word with a very varied history is Hind (or Hindu). This 
is of course the Iranian form of the word fav (a large river). 
The name was transferred pretty early to the land itself 
through which the Sindhu flowed. Henceforth Hind 
was the land and Hindu the people. Later in Irani 
the words came to acquire some very special meanings. 
The science of geometry was called hindsah, Hind also 
meant black ;? and because Hindus were carried off in 
large numbers to be sold as slaves by the early Moslem 
conquerors, the word hindu came to mean 8 “glave”. 
There were two speeial produets o£ Sindh province, horses 
and salt ; and hence ĝwa means both these. In borrowed 
words very often a particular sense «alone is to be seen. 
The English word curtain was borrowed in Gujarati and 
became gtm, and because curtains were principally used 
round beds the Gujarati word is confined only to “bed 
-curtains’’. 


§ 87. Difficulty in accurately classifying the reasons 
for semantic change. 


In many of the instances given above the reasons 
which led to the change of meaning are very mixed—partly 


2 ‘The earliest mention of the land Hind is found in the Persepolis 
Inscription of Darius the Great. 
2 As in the famous line of Hafiz : 
Ë khale hind mi-bakhsham 
Samarkand u Bokhārā-rā 
“ For the black mole (on her cheek) I would bestow Samarkand and 
"Bokhara”. 
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one and partly another. In some cases one reason | 
to operate at first and another at another time. T | 
also seem that we cannot draw any sharp line of demar, | 
tion between the various types suggested. * The kum i i 
mind works in devious and varied ways and the a | 
that has been followed in a particular case may be tai] | 
complex. Sufficient, however, has been stated above 1 | 
prove that semantics really form a most fascinating bra | 
of linguistics and that the study of words throws much 
light on the varied experiences of thethuman race in different 
lands, because semantics deal with the human aspect of 
language. | 


Seem, | 
Would } 
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CHAPTER VII 
TuE PRODUCTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 
8 88. Phonology, Morphology and Syntax. 


So far we bave been considering human speech as far 
as itis affected by the mind. That is surely the most 
important aspect of speech. It is only comparatively 
recently that this side of linguistics has been approached 
at all adequately. Even to-day most of the books deal with 
the details of the structure of language as regards the 
sounds and forms. The part dealing with sounds is called 
called Morphology. Both these, sounds and words, make 
up as it were the body of human speech. Syntax shows. 
"how these words are to be put together, how this body 
is to move and work. Syntax deals with the life of 
language. The study of bones and muscles is useful, and 
indeed essential, but it must always be subordinate to the- 
life influence working upon it. 


§ 89. The importance of Phonology. 


But though syntax is the most important aspect of 
language, still the science of sound is usually taught first 
intext-books.! Phonetic principles are now being studied 
very scientifically and accurately for the various languages: 
of the world, especially for those of Europe. ^ Hach of the: 


emphasise the fact that linguistics is something more than a mere 
«collection of ** phonetic equations”. 

2. In England the most valuable work on Phonetics has been done: 
by Prof. Daniel Jones and:his-colleagues. 2 | 
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innumerable sounds of human speech has been care | 
-analysed and a very elaborate system of transoribin E um | 
sounds has been devised, by which each of these sounds, | 
'be represented by one single symbol which ig clear E i 
distinct. This system is the International Phonetic Seg 
"which is much more perfect and far more Satisfactory thay | 
others invented earlier. The invention and the Perfectin, | 
«of sound-recording of late years have also been of imm 
:service in the study of Phonetics. Records of the impo 
languages and dialects of Europe have been scienti 
made on the kymograph which enable students to inve 
‘very thoroughly, and at their leisure, the Ms. 
and intonation of any particular language. One E. 
advantage of these records is that the sounds recorded 
there can also be reproduced as slowly as desired and thus 
‘all the intermediate shades of sound may be clearly under. | 
-stood.1 | 


Else | 
Mn 
ically | 
stigats 


$ 90. Production of human speech 


As far as human speech sounds are concerned we know | 
that only some kinds of birds can reproduce them, though | 
every mammal? and bird can produce some sort of sound, | 
The main difference in the organs for the production ot | 
sound between these and human beings (and the few birds 
like the parrot, the myna and the cockatoo) lies in the 
‘shape and position of the tongue. In human beings the 
vocal apparatus is confined within a small compass—the 
mouth and nose cavities and the larynx. This appsratus 
is worked by means of the breath going in and out of the 
lungs. In most cases it is the out-going breath that i 


———————Á— 


‘been compiled and English records are being also made. Such š | 
skymographic Linguistic Survey of India is very much to be desired. ` 
* Except the giraffe, which possesses no vocal chords. ` 
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operates, but there are sounds in human speech which 
accompany the intake of breath. ' 


891. The larynx and the vocal chords 


In the throat, in the region of what is popularly called 
i Adam's apple”, there is a slight bulging in the wind-pipe. 
This is the larynx and in this place the chief vocal 
mechanism is situated. It consists of two thin but strong 
elastic bands joined in the front but not at the back.. 
These are called the vocal-chords, During ordinary 
preathing these two remain separated, thus leaving an: 
opening like a A through which the breath could pass 
unhindered (Fig. 1a). These are joined together in the- 
front, and at the back their ends are joined to two lumps of 
gristle (A-A) which are called arytenoid. These two 
can be brought as close as possible. When this is done, 
the breath passage is either completely stopped? or there 
is a narrow slit left (Fig. 1c). When the slit is not suff- 
ciently narrow, the breath coming through just rubs against. 
the elastic hands—the vocal chords—and we hear what is 
called a breathing or a whisper.* But when the slit is quite 


1 These are called “inverse sounds”. There are in Sindhi 
such peculiar sounds which are voiced and which may be called,. 
‘inversely aspirated". Thus there are three voiced sounds in each. 
class besides the nasal. Turner has described them in a paper entitled : 
“ The Sindhi Recursives or Voiced Stops preceded by glottal closure ". 
They are called implosives as distinguished from eaplosives. ` These 
sounds seem to be developing in certain Gujarati words like «9% (sister)... 


where the aspirate, as pronounced by people of certain districts,!is clearly 
an “ intake.''. 


3 Technically called ‘glottal closure". There is a slight "click" 
heard when this occurs. This is the sound of the Arabic hamzatu'lgat^i. 


3 Called qerarq in Sanskrit. 
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narrow the breath rushing out causes the vocal chords to 
vibrate and this vibration is heard as a distinet sound. 
The vibration of the vocal chords can be felt clearly if 
à finger- placed upon the ''Adam's apple”. This vibra- 
tion (and hence the audibility) thus imparted to the 
outgoing breath is technically called voice or aq. 


§ 92. The mouth and other parts of the vocal apparatus! 


Just behind the wind-pipe is the esophagus or gullet 
(ma )2 through which food passes. 'Phere is a small 
projecting process just behind and below the tongue called 
the epiglottis (safaat) and when food is swallowed it drops 
down upon and covers the entrance to the larynx (awf), 
The wide opening common to both the larynx and the gullet 
is called the pharynx (ragu or a). The pharynx 
opens into the mouth passage (Gufaat) and thenasal cavity 
faafaa). In the mouth there are (a) the teeth (wq), 
(b) two flexible lips (tst) and (c) a very mobile tongue 
(fat). The tongue is a mass of muscle which can be 
made to move in any desired position and to touch any part 
of the upper jaw. The tongue is divided into three divi- 
sions, the blade (igm), the front (ferargs) and the back 
(frama). The roof of the mouth or the palate ( arg ) is 
divided into (a) the teeth-ridge (amga), (b) the hard- 
palate (arara),® (c) the soft-palate or velum (faraaty or 
aag) and (d) the uvula (xfermr). The last named 
Serves often to shut off access to the nasal cavity. 


1 See Fig. 2 

2 The Sanskrit equivalents here given are tentative suggestions, 

3 The hard palate has been subdivided by Sanskrit phoneticians into 
ag and qq (the top or roof of the mouth-cavity). "This was because 
of the two sets of Sanskrit sounds palatals and cerebrals. 3 
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Nasal cavity 


Fic. 2. 
Vocal Mechanism in Man | 
W—Windpipe or Trachea (TAX), G—Gullet (ve), Lar—Largns | 
(aena), V—Vocal chords (sweat), E—Epiglottis (safer), 
P—Pharynz (emu, ABM), LL—Lips (AÑ), TT—Te | 
(«71:). Parrs OF THE PALATE : (arg), Tr—Teeth-ridge (A), 
H—Hard Palate. (Mam), S—Soft Palate or Velum (famat 
argas), U—Uvula ` (afeat). Panrs or THE TONGUE : (fest, | 
Bi—Blade (fermi), F—Front (faras), B—Back (fraga). | 

Nore. Sanskrit phoneticians divide the palate into the “hard palate” | 

(arg) and the “roof” » (Ad) i.e., the highest part of the mouth cavity | 
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$ 93. Obstruction in the larynx: Voiced and 
Voiceless sounds. 


We have already seen that the outgoing-breath may be 
obstructed in the larynx and thus get ''voleed". The 
breath may, however, pass through the larynx without 
the vocal chords being brought closer ; but in order that 
it may give rise to an audible speech-sound it must meet 
with an obstruction elsewhere and that can only be in the 
mouth. Or again the breath may be obstructed both in 
the larynx and in the mouth.! So the fundamental point 
of distinction is whether there is or is not obstruction in the 
larynx, in other words, the fundamental division of sounds 
is into voiced or sq and unvoiced or aaa.’ 


894. Obstruction in the mouth, (i) Partial: Spirants 


The second obstruction is to be in the mouth. Here 
we get the various ‘‘classes”’? of sounds according to the 
point at which the obstruction occurs. This obstruction 
may be (i) partial or (ii) complete. In the former case 
what happens is that the breath-stream rushes through & 
narrow* slit or opening at the point of obstruction and 
thus rubbing against the obstruction a ‘“‘hissing’’ sound 
is produced. These sounds are called spirants or sibilants 
or fricatives.5 One special characteristic of these sounds 


1 Of course if there is no obstruction in either place there can be 
no sound. 


2 Sometimes called media and tenues, or sonant and surd, or soft 
and hard, respectively. : 

3 E.g., the five vargas of Sanskrit sounds. 

4 Tn order that the sound be properly heard the slit must be narrow. 

5 Spirant means ‘“‘breath-sound’’, sibilant means “ hissing-sound ” 
and fricative is "friction-sdund".2 ^ ^ 
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Labial -Upadamānī ya. 


Fra. 3. 1 ¿ 
Sanskrit Spirants. ` 
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is that they are continuant,  i.e., they can be drawn out 
and can be pronounced without the help of any vowel 
whatever. The sounds % (s), x (é), * (s) in Sanskrit are 
of this type (Fig. 3 a,b,c). These are unvoiced and are 
called ww-sounds (lit. breath sounds)? in Sanskrit. There 
are voiced spirants too, as in rani; (s) and $ (5) which 
correspond to c» ( 8, «) and wu (8, x) respectively but they 
are not found in Sanskrit. English has both these sounds 
as heard in zero and pleasure.* "There are two other 
spirans recognised in Sanskrit, though there are no 
separate signs for them, both being represented by the 
visarga. The first is the velar-spirant (Fig. 8 d) called 
the jihvdmiliya ( masta) which is heard in the word 
qamu (antahkarana). The second is the labial-spirant 
(Fig. 3 e) called the upadhmüniya (saurīta) which is 
heard in sra:gx (antahpura). 


§ 95. Obstruction in the mouth, (ii) Complete: Explosives 


The obstruction may ‘be complete, i.e., no slit may be 
left, out of which the breath could issue. This means a 
complete stoppage for a moment and it is only when 
the obstruction is removed that can be heard. The 
release of the obstruction sounds like an explosion. The 
breath imprisoned behind the obstruction comes out all 
«at once. Hence these sounds are called explosives. They, 


1 This name is given to a class of sounds of which the spirants form 
à part. 

2 So the definition that a consonant ‘‘is a sound which cannot be 
pronounced by itself '” is not quite accurate. 

š SW means “vapour”. or '' breath.” 

4 The difference can be clearly perceived if we put a finger lightly 
on the "*Adain's apple" and say sss... and then change to 34% .. 
It will be observed that the tongue retains the same position, but in 
the latter case the vocal chords can be very clearly felt vibratings 
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are also called mutes, because they are mute (inaudiby, 
while the obstruction lasts. There is yet another naqi 
for these—stops, which is given to them because the 
breath is stopped by the obstruction. In Sanskrit they 
are called w% sounds (i.e., contact-sounds), referring t 
the ‘contact’? or “stop” or ‘‘ obstruction ”. These 
t! contacts ” can occur in any part of the mouth and theo. 
retically there would be an infinite variety of these possible, 
In tho Indo-Aryan languages we have kept up the old 
Sanskrit sounds very nearly the same as in anoient 
days? and they are divided into five ‘classes '” according to 
the point of contact. Figure 4 shows these points of contact, 

The double arrows show the ‘‘ derivative ’’ classes and 
the single ones the “‘ primary ” classes. The dotted lines 
connecting the ''points of contact " with tongue indicate the 
part of the tongue which makes the contact, The breath 
issues from the larynx and passes out through the mouth 
after clearing the '*' point of contact". 


$ 96. The five classes of contact-sounds in Sanskrit 


In Sanskrit the five classes are well-known and they 
are arranged in regular order. Of these five, three are 
t primary ", viz., the k-, the t- and the p-classes. The 
remaining two are derivatives from the first two, the c-class 
and the ¢-class respectively. ‘The positions of the tongue 
in producing these are seen clearly in the Figure 5. 


Sanskrit grammarians have clearly understood the 
principles of phonetics and their classification is perfectly 
clear and the arrangement is quite logical. The three 
primary classes are arranged in order commencing 
from the inmost point of contact. The two secondary 


1 They are best preserved in Marathi. Hence the Maratha pronun: 


ciation of Sanskrit is the purest and clearest. 
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Fie. 4. 


The five '' points of contact "' (arema) in Sanskrit. 
Y—Velar (augu). P—Palatal (ama). C—Cerebral (qa). 
D—Dental (eq). L—THabisl (sire). 
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classes are arranged so as to be near the primary.! The 
Sanskrit names have been already given above.” The 
old name ** guttural " given to the a-class is less scientific 
than the modern ““ velar ". So also the older term for 
z-class, '' lingual ” has now been replaced by ‘‘ cerebral ”, 
a literal translation of «da. The name often used at 
present is cacuminal or retroflex.* 


§ 97. The variations found in each class 


At each of these points of contact the sound may be 
varied. We have already seen that the contact may be 
partial ( &gquist ) or full (gad ) or; and then under each 
head there may be unvoiced sounds or voiced sounds. 


Thus we get four varieties: (i) unvoiced stops, (ii) voiced 
stops, (iii) unvoiced spirants and (iv) voiced spirants. In 
Sanskrit, and to a certain extent in Greek also, there is. 
a further variation of the stops. This is caused by the 
addition of a breath (or whisper) to the stop follow:ng 
without any appreciable interval. This addition of the 
breath is called aspiration. The stops would thus be 
unaspirate ( mamu ) or aspirate ( «imma )*. 


1 One would have expected the cerebrals to follow the dentals. The 
influence of the Dravidian sounds probably caused the change of order. 
It is remarkable that in the Brahmi alphabet dental letters are the 
derivatives, and cerebrals are the primary forms. 

2 See Fig. 4. 

3 The theoretical position of these sounds is 2 point somewhere near 
the junction of the soft and hard palates. The tongue is rolled back- 
wards in these, hence the name retroflex. Cacuminal means belonging to 
the summit or top (Lat. cacumen, peak, summit, Skt. age). 

4 In Greek only the unvoiced stops can be aspirate, the voiced lack 


the aspirated variety. So there are only kh, th, and ph but not gh, dh 
and bh. 
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Dental explosive 1. Dental nasal-n. 
Fic. 6. Fro. 7. ` 


Explosive and Nasal. 


The arrows indicate the passage of breath. 
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In all the sounds considered so far the uvula presses 
pack against the pharynx closing the nasal passage, so that 
all the breath passes out through the mouth (Figure 6).! 
But when the contact is made in the mouth and at the 
moment of releasing the contact the breath is emitted 
through the nose we get the nasal (Figure 7). The contact 
ig made in the mouth and as the breath comes through 
the nose where there is no chance of obstruction,” no sound 
would be heard unless there is voice attached. So all 
nasals are necessarily voiced. Thus we get altogether 
seven clear varieties of sound possible for each class. Of 
these Sanskrit possesses all except the voiced spirants 
(see Table II, p. 122). 


§ 98. The vowels 


The sounds we have been considering so far are '' conso- 
nants”. The usual definition given of consonants is not 
accurate, as we have already seen above in the case of 
spirants;? a truer definition is that they are ''coniaet- 
sounds '', the contact being either partial or complete.* 
With vowels, however, there is no contact whatever. This 
is the chief characteristics of vowels. And since there 
is no contact or obstruction in the mouth, therefore, in 
order that the vowel be heard at all, it must be voiced, 


1 The nasal twang of modern American English is due to an 
incomplete closing of the nasal passage. 

2 Unless through s cold the nasal passage is blocked, in which case 
the breath comes out perforce through the open mouth and the sound 
'becomes the voiced unaspirate with a slight nasal twang. 

5 See $ 94 above, also p. 115, fn. 2. i 

4 Some scientists have maintained that animal sounds are most] 
vowel-sounds, for their tongues are usually not capable of makin 
contacts. Only a few birds possessing tongues shaped like the hom 
‘tongue can imitate human speech sounds. 
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: o., should have the obstruction in the larynx. The: 
simples vowel is uttered by the mouth being wide open, 
the tongue lying low down and the breath coming through 
between the vibrating vocal chords. It is the vowel a (wi). 


s 99] 


g 99. Classification of vowels: (i) Quantity 


Vowel sounds may be classified in two ways: (i) accord-- 
ing to quantity and (ii) according to quality. The former 
depends upon the time taken to utter them in speech.” 
Usually the time is reckoned in terms of one mora (ari) 
which is the time taken for a short vowel. On this basis. 
we get two kinds of vowels: short vowels, needing one 
mora, and long vowels needing two more. Sanskrit. 
Grammarians have recognised also an extra-long (34): 
vowel of three mora,* where the length is ‘indicated by the 
figure 8, as in tā. This is used for instance, in the long 
drawing out of the final syllable in calling person from 8. 
distance, e.g., Zaza we. Modern linguistics recognises- 
an extra-short vowel also, which serves as 8 help in. 
pronouncing an otherwise difficult combination of conso- 
nants.‘ Its duration in time is half a mora or ww. 


1 I have on purpose not adopted the usual transcription ë bera 
for wy. ‘The reason would be plam x little further on when dealing: 
with ‘‘ mixed-vowels ’’ ($ 108). 

2 Note the words in speech". In music a vowel may be drawn 
out quite a long time, and tho smaller divisions, various fractions, - 
š, 1, b, etc.. of one mora of time are also recognised. 

3 Pāņini,i. 2.27. See Siddhanta Kaumudi (Vasu's edition), p. 5. 

4 In the I.-E. parent language such a vowel is postulated (in fact- 
itis thought to be of two kinds). It is usually represented there by the 
Phonetic symbol 2 and it is called schwa (primum or secundum. Its 
name is from the shortest vowel found in Hebrew. I prefer to call it. 
the “ardha-mātrā vowel'' or more shortly the ardha-matra. It is- 
recognised by Sanskrit grammarians. 
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It generally is of the same quality as the followin 

It is heard, for instance, in the Pronunciation Es 
English name Goldsmith, as heard in many parts of i i 
The combination—ldsm—presents difficulties ang 4M 
.extra-short í is inserted, and the word sound, aj 
Gold! smith. 4 


b 
f 

j 

! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

i 


| 
| 


$ 100. Classification of vowels: (ii) Quality 


The more important classification of vowels ig acco; d 
to quality, or variation in the nature of the vowel TE 
"The nature of the vowel varies with the size and Shape il 
the mouth-opening.” I 

The fundamental vowel is a (41); and starting from ths 
position we may make the mouth opening smaller, at d 
same time raising the front of the tongue higher and higher. 
"This gives us the front-vowels. Similarly by a`gradui 
‘shutting of the mouth accompanied by the gradual raisin 
of the back of the tongue and a rounding of the lips m, 
:get the set of back-vowels. In between there is a thi 
‘set of what may be called mixed-vowels. There is nece 
‘sarily an infinite gradation possible in each of these thre) 
‘series but individual languages only recognize a fe 
standard types from each series. In the front series tt 
highest position is of i and among the back-vowels te, 
highest position is that of'the u. If we mark out the 
‘highest points of the tongue for each of these, i andus] 
also that of a, the fundamental vowel, we get an invert 

1 In English there is no vowel sound introduced, but 8 dist 
‘hiatus (stoppage of sound) is felt lasting over about half a more. | 

3 This can be easily perceived by opening the mouth wide "^ 
‘uttering the vowel a, at the same time rapidly moving the pint 
the hand to and fro in front of it. The vowel is heard istnd". 
«change. | 
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Semi-vowel 


Open 
g (em 


Fic. 8. 
The Vowel-Triangle. 


Fic. 9. iege ot 
The Vowel-Triangle (Inside the mouth) 
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` from his boox. 


"these shapes might be missed. In fact in ordinary conversation thes 
r are hardly to be noticed. 


§ 101] ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE OF LANGUA 
@ 


triangle which is called the Vowel-Triangie1 (Fi, 
„and 9). Note that all the sounds marked here ag Buta; 
sounds (i. e,, not diphthongs) and that all of thee tiny 
.different im quality. The seeming discrepancies varā 
explained further on. E 

With the mixed vowels their highest point fall 
the triangle. There is another classification based ad 
"height to which the tongue is raised. When the nad 
-cavity shows the widest opening, the vowel is called o. bi 
( faga ) ; when it shows a narrow opening, it is called d. 
(daa). Between these extremes there are two val 
marked intermediate stages named half-open and i à 
- close. 


8 vi, 


| 


8 101. Front-vowels | 


The position of the tongue for the four successive be 
‘vowels starting from the fundamental a are seen: 
Fig. 10. | 
The three grades of the openness or otherwise of th 
mouth eavity for the front vowels is clearly reflected: 
‘the shape of the lips? as shown in Fig. 12 (p. 128). | 

Of these four the a (m), e (v) and i (s) are found 
Sanskrit. The e is developed in some of the Indie 
Vernaculars and is clearly heard in the Bengali wu 
QF (ck). One other point may be here noted. Wit 
<(i) the tongue approaches very near the hard palate, 
very close to the contact point of the palatals. And 


1 


1 Daniel Jones, English Phonetics, $ 75. Figure 9 is dni 


e 


TRE rA 


2 It must be remarked that unless the vowels are clearly m. 
nounced, and with a little " exaggeration'' ofthe main characteris 
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Fig. 10. 
The Front Vowels. 


Era. 11, 
The Back Vowels. 
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little raising of the tongue would make a contact and give 
al Hence tLe very close connection between the 


semivowel 4 and the vowel s. 


8 102. Back-vowels 


Again, beginning with the fundamental a (=1)?, we get in 
succession 9, o (=i) and u (s). These are shown in 
Fig. 11. | 


The three grades of openness for the back-vowels are 
indicated in Fig. 12 (p. 128). It has to be noted that all 
are rounded.* 


Of these the Sanskrit shows a (wt), o (=ñ) and v (g). 
The 9 is heard in some Vernaculars. The sound is very 
nearly that often given to the Bengali x (0). In the back- 
series of vowels also a further closure of the lips would 


„1 The semi-vowel @ (i) is reached through a continuant sound 
š z (y) which may be called the *' fricative y." This latter is the sound 
heard in the English word yes and yard. 


3 Daniel Jones in his English Phonetics takes the fundamental 
vowel to be two-fold (rather three-fold) depending upon slight variations 
observable in the standard (southern) English pronunciation. I am 
taking the Sanskrit = as pronounced by the Marāthās as the standard 
for that language, and hence I start both the series with w. The 
Bengali % (often 9) is nearer Jones’ open vowel in the back-vowels series. 
The modern Persian pronunciation of the '' long alif’’ as in āftāb (sun) 
also comes near the fundamental English vowel of the back series. 


3 Jones has the series 9, A (si), 0 and u (cp. cit., $ 98). 


4 In fact rounding the lips is a characteristic of back-vowels. Hence 
I do not like to follow Jones end include A in this series but rather 
among the '' mixed-vowels ”. 
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| 
cause the semi-vowel (bilabial) y, through a fricati | 
(voiced) bilabial (w).' Ye | 
| 


§ 103. Long īand the long ü i 


Daniel Jones and others have with some reason py 
down the sounds of these two ''long "" vowels (& an ds] š 
the highest-grades in the front and the back-serieg renal 
tively.* -In both of these the position of the tongue 
perceptibly higher than with the corresponding “ sho 2d 
vowels, and the vowels are “‘ closer ” as well. Itis very likely | 
that in ancient Sanskrit there was this distinction between i 
these “long” and ‘‘short’’ vowels. But Sanskrit gram. | 
marians have definitely laid down that the difference ` 
between = and €, and s and w is merely that of quantity 
and so we must leave it at that, at least as far as classica 
Sanskrit is concerned. 


§ 104. Mixed vowels 


In the triangle of vowels (Fig. 8) the mixed vowels | 
are put in the middle but this does not imply that the | 
middle of the tongue has to be raised. *'There ism 


_- | The Skt. q has been classified by grammarians as a dento-labi i 
(amme e=ñwa). Evidently this is a variant of the older bilabisl | 
voiced %. In the I.-E. parent language there were both the types of th | 
semi-vowel, the u and w. In Skt. though both have become q a sharp | 
distinction is made, inasmuch as in the case of the fricative, the 3 | 
never undergoes samprasGrana (change to u). Thus, ag (to dwell | 
bas the perfect ara, which shows that the a was I.-E. *!; but f, 
(to dress) has the perfect gad which points to an origina] I.-E *w. 
2 These are transcribed by Jones as i: and u:. 
3 This idea seems to be supported by the ** vowel-gradation '' systen 


4 


in Sanskrit. For the difference between i and i: „t and u: see Jones, 0 ` 
cit., $$ 90-02, 


— 
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Fic. 18. 
The Mixed Vowel (in Sanskrit). 
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rising of the tongue in the centre, but a slight depression m 
Figure 18 tries to give an idea of the position E 
the mixed-vowel A (s) of Sanskrit. The tip of the ton 

and the back are both slightly raised with a slight doy." 
sion in the blade. "R 


From the figure it is evident why the Sanskrit w andy 
are so close that they get confused together and why the 
Sanskrit grammarians usually regard *" as the “shonu 
and nas the corresponding ''long " vowel? Stil the 
essential fact remains they really differ not in quantity 
alone but in quality as well and that as pronounced to. dy 
(even by the Marāthās) they differ mainly in quality. 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
i 
| 
i 
| 


8 105. Diphthongs 


The sounds we have considered so far among vowel; | 
are all simple sounds. They are each of them capable | 
of a variation of quantity, i.e., of length. But inalllan. | 
guages we get combinations of two or more of these simple | 
vowels where each is pronounced separately and the combi. | 
nation is felt to be à combination. Hence all diphthongs! | 
are "long" in quantity. Sometimes, as has happened in | 
modern English, an originally simple vowel is drawn out as; | 


* 


1 Dumville, Science of Speech, p. 58. 


—À "C ————— 


3 There is reason, however, to suppose that the original pronun- | 
ciation of « was a (short) and not A. The A sound seems to | 


have been a later development. This is clearly indicated by the sit i 
4 4 sfa (Panini, viii, 4. 68) which says that ''the = which was an 
is now considered (i.e., is usually pronounced) close". In view of the 1 
fact that in Skt. the T.-E. sounds *a, *a and *o have fallen together it Ë | 
not at all surprising to find the A anda are also confused. Modert 

Linguistics has established that Skt. has confused the original LE 


| 
vowels and Greek has confused the consonants. | 


i 
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it were and is heard as a: diphthong. The reverse process: 
is also found, when an original dipthongal pronunciation is 
reduced to a simple vowel. Thus in Sanskrit the gramma- 
rians tell us that v, 9, «t and =f are diphthongs, and that 
their length is always two more. But as pronounced to- 
day they may be transcribed respectively: e, Ai, o, Au. 
‘Thus we see thatthe diphthongal value of only two of these 
is clearly perceptible, whereas the other two have been 
reduced to simple half-close vowels. But the sandhi rules,’ 
as well as comparisons with other languages, particularly 
with the Avesta, very clearly establishes the original pro- 
nunciation of these four. These were ai, di, au and au, 
respectively. So we see that all four have suffered from 
reduction. ‘The simple sounds *a, *e and *o of the 1.-E. 
parent language have fallen together in Sanskrit as a, SO 
ihat these four diphthongs of Sanskrit stand for no less 
than twelve original vowel-combinations, What should} 
particularly be noticed is that the simple sounds e and o | 
are later developments in Sanskrit and do mot by any means i 
represent the original I.-E. sounds. But though these 
new values have developed, they are all four treated as 
if they had their original values both in sandhi-as also 
in metrical composition. 


§ 106. Continuants 


We saw above? that the name continuant is given to 
consonantal sounds where the emission of breath is conti- 


1 Particularly urītsgatata: (Panini vi. 1. 78) which could be ex- 
plained as a special case of q«i aufa (Pānini, vi. 1. 77) if we restore 
the original forms of these diphthongs. In view of this, special value 
attaches to the order of these two sūtras in Panini. See my paper on 


" Sanskrit Diphthongs "in the K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume 
(Poona, 1984). VE 


2 $94. 


t 
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nuous. These are of four kinds: (i) nasals Where ° | 
contact is full and the breath passes through then ° a 
(ii) spirants where the contact is partial in the "i ] 
through which the breath passes, (iii) semi-voweļs ^ | 
(iv) liquids. The first two have been already Considered | 
We will now consider the next two, as they are Pretty clos | 
to vowels in their nature. 


$ 107. Semi-vowels and Liquids 


In ordinary speech’ there are certain sounds Which 
have no obstruction when passing through the mouth. These 
we call vowels and they are all voiced.? The rest are called 
consonants. This distinction is a real acoustic distinction 
and it depends on the relative sonority? of the sounds 
we have called “ vowels". They do, indeed, carry farther | 
than the consonant sounds of ordinary speech.‘ But in 
certain cases certain vowels—the close vowels of the 
front and the back series—may often be sounded in such 
8 way as to sound as consonants. These are called 
semi-vowels. We have seen above how the front vowels 
pass into the semi-vowel i and the back-vowels into u d 
And we also saw that there is an intermediate (spirant) | 
stage of y and w respectively. The spirant character of ' 
the semi-vowel is often hidden by the “voice”? which they | 

possess. There are special conditions under which a vowel ` 
could pass into a semi-vowel.5 (i) They must be close 


1 T.e., not considering whisper. 

2 See above, 8 98. 

3 Hence the Sanskrit name <<. i 
Hence some languages avoid all consonant sounds at the end of 


words and all languages allow only a few consonant sounds to be finals 
in words. But no vowel is debarred as final. 


5 Jones, op. cit., $ 344. 


- 
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vowels which are vowels of lesser sonority, and (ii) they 
must be followed by vowels of greater sonority (i.e. 
dissimilar vowels).* 


Then there are the two sounds i (r) and q (l). They 
are called liquids? because they often assume the value of 
vowels. These two sounds have been put by Sanskrit 
grammarians with the semi-vowels; but these two are essen- 
tially consonants, which sometimes become vowels. They 
are both voiced in Sanskrit.* They are both continuants, 
for with them there is a continuous issue of breath along 
the sides of the mouth even though the tongue maintains 
full cerebral contact for the x, and the dental contact 
for the «. There are several varieties of these two. The x, 
as usually pronounced in Sanskrit, today is more the trilled 
variety, where the tongue tou ches the teeth-ridge and delivers 
arapid series of. taps thereon. The cerebral (qua) r of 
Sanskrit Grammar? is made by making the cerebral 
contact (by rolling the tongue back) and allowing the 
voiced breath to pass out on both sides of the tongue. 
The sound is very like the growlofa dog and hence the 
Latin grammarians called the r the littera canina." 
Here too a ''trill" may be added by the regular flapping of 
the uvula by the passing current of the breath.  Thelalso 
has many varieties, but in Sanskrit itis 8 pure dental. 


1 Hence gait qufa (Panini, vi. 1. 77). . 


* Dumville, loc. cit., p. 85. Some writers include the gemi-vowels 
and even the nasals among these. This is not quite unreasonable for 
they all have one common quality that they can be changed to vowels. 


"t 


3. Unvoiced varities are also possible. | f : 
* agat gut. Š 

5 Noel-Armfield, General Phonetics, p. 70. He mentions that the 
uttering of this sound ‘accompanied by rattle of 8 chain” is gften 
sufficient to frighten away beggers and undesirable people! ` 
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There is a tendency in Indo-Aryan languages all 


t 1 
their history to confuse these two sounds. rou, 


8 108. Sonants: (i) Liquids 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ound, | 


Closely connected with the liquids are two s 
classified as vowels in Sanskrit. These are the, 
and ? (x) sounds.” There are occasions when 


f 
vowel connected with the liquids (7, I) drops out a 
then there is left a group of consonants which could E i 


1 
1 
1 
, 
i 


be pronounced unless one of these consonants acquires , 
vowel-value (i.e., itis used in building up a full Syllable) 
In other words, in such circumstances the liquids have | 
to be ‘‘sonantised’’, thus the I.-E. root *kar- (to do) make; 
the past participle by adding the suffix -tés. The aee. 
on the suffix causes the ain the root syllable to drop out | 
and therefore we get *krids which cannot be Pronounced 
until the r becomes 7. So we get *krtés (aa:). In ttal 
vernaculars these Sanskrit sonants have become. quite | 
changed. The rloses its sonant character and becomes | 
once again a liquid with a vowel attached. Thus «ft (rai) | 
of Sanskrit is pronounced variously as xfw (rasi), f«fs (rigi)or | 
af (rugi). The Ļ is a rare sound even in Sanskrit. 


Š 109. Sonants: (ii) Nasals | 

Besides the liquids, nasals too (especially m and 9» | 
can be sonants, i.e., can make full syllables. They m 
t qez: . This confusion was started because at a very eat 


period, the Indo-Iranian branch completely lost the | from their speech: 
Neither the Avesta nor the earlier Vedic show the I. I 


1 


| 
1 


2 If the syllables are voiced, the r and Z would be heard as'the finali 


in French marbre and English marble respectively, 
3 Tt occurs only in one 
; y one root, mu. 
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usually denoted as m and n. In Sanskrit these sonant 
nasals have become merely 4 (a) and the nasal seems 
entirely lost. Thus I.-E. *men + tos gives *mptós (aa: ). 
The Latin mentus preserves the nasal and givesthe clue 
to the original sonant nasal. So also the negative prefix 
= used before consonants was I.-E. *y. 


§ 110. Table of Sanskrit vowels, semi-vowels 
and sonants. 3 


Table III shows the Sanskrit vowels in their mutual 
relations together with the connected consonants and 
sonunts. Note in this table that: 


(a) The two types of diphthongs in Sanskrit are clearly. 
connected. With reference to the accent there is what is| 
called vowel-gradation. The simple-vowels are called | 
vowels of the weak-grade, the guna diphthongs are those; 
of the strong-grade and the vrddhi ones are said to belong’ 
to the lengthened-grade.” 


(b) The Sanskrit Grammarians give these as the guna 
and vrddhi forms but they are not realdiphthongs, hence 
they are put here in brackets. 


(c) The existence of ''long sonants ” is a matter of 
dispute. I personally (in spite of the weight of Brugmann's 
authority) do not think long sonants (at any rate the liquids) 
‘are possible. My reasons, based on Sanskrit grammar, 
may be summarised as follows: 


1 The sounds are heard in prism and open if the finals are voiced. 
It is rather unfortunate that Jones uses the symbols 7; Z, M, and ņ to 
mean the breathed (i.e., voiceless) varieties of these ‘sounds (loc. Cit., see 
ander these symbols). 


2 See below, Š 136. 
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() The very nature of the sonant must necessarily: 
ake it short and in the very closely connected Avesta, 
e. 7 is represented by ərə which is never long. 


(ii) In Sanskrit there is no long Į admitted even by 
the Indian grammarians. Cf. Siddhanta-Kaumudi on the: 
sūtra s=: uad «rā: (Panini, vi. 1.101). ` 

(iii) Even those cases where the long r does occur in. 
Sanskrit it can be explained either as a grammatical 
convention, as in some roots of the 9th class, such as s, &,. 
eto., or as analogical formations, e.g., in the accusative 
and genitive plurals of nouns ending in 7, where the: 
influence of amp Sara; Wald, wala; Te, JAM. 
has led to forms like fray, fae. 


(d) The *n and *m are represented in Sanskrit by w.: 


§ 111. The ‘‘pure’’ Aspirates 


Besides the aspirated contact sounds we have consi-- 
dered above! there are two further aspirate sounds to: 
consider, as far as Sanskrit is concerned. They may be: 
called the *'pure'” aspirates. These are really breathings 
either voiceless or voiced. The voiceless breathing is the- 
Sanskrit visarga.? It is used as a voiceless breathing: 
after vowels and is represented by the symbol h. The 
"general aspirate’ is the «x (h). This is the voiced’ 
breathing by itself, and because it is produced in the 
glottis Sanskrit grammarians have enumerated i$ amongst 
the aug-sounds.* 


1 See Table II. 


2 The spirants in Sanskrit (all voiceless) are represented often by 
the eas The word means literally ‘‘ emission '' (of breath). 
agti Aw: . 
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8 112. Full classification of Sanskrit sounds 


We may now give the full classification of the 
` -considered so far with special re prauce to 
"These are shown in Table IV. 


The one striking point about this table, based on 1 
phonetie considerations, is the very close agreemey 
shows with the Siva-sitras of Panini which I have qu Hi 
"There will be noticed only two discrepancies, viz, inm 
position of the spirants, which Panini has idt 
at the end of voiceless sounds and of the aspiration why 
«comes at the very end. Pānini's order of the explosives 
various kinds is somewhat different to that given hers! | 


Sen Y 


3 
š: 
I 
I 
E 
$i 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PHONETIC TENDENCIES IN LANGUAGE AND 
PHONETIC CHANGE. 


8 113. ‘‘ Average ” pronunciation 


Tt is a well-recognised fact that like all things in nature: 
language is not stationary. It is always changing. But 
the change, at any rate in languages possessing a literary 
and standard dialect, is so very slow that to all intents. 
and purposes the language may be said to have remained 
stationary during short periods, say during a generation 
or so. If this were not so grandparents would not be able 
to understand their grandchildren. Even at one period 
and in one language there are differences of ‘‘ dialect ” 
depending upon social status, environment, education and 
a hundred other factors. In fact no two families speak 
the same language exactly, nay, we may go further and 
say that each individual speaks a language which is his. 
own. His mannerisms, his words, his phrases, his 
intonation, his pronunciation could not all be found in 
any other person. But still we find that a very large 
number of individuals speaking one language understand 
one another and even foreigners who learn that language 
manage to make themselves understood. So there must 
be an “average standard” of intonation and pronunciation. 
and the variations would bein the individuals. As long 
as a person keeps near enough to this average he is under- 


1 Among savages who have no “standard dialect” the language: 
changes so rapidly that a body of hunters going out on a long expedition 


find themselves not understood on their return home after four or five- 
years. yq sX 
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stood and his little idiosyncracies pass unnoticed | 
the anxiety to be understood operates constantly E: b 
the person well near the average. he i 


| 
$114. How the “average ” pronunciation ig m: | 
LE 


In acquiring this '' average " there are Severa]: 
marked stages, Whether acquired by a native chij 
-a grown-up foreigner the process is the same, only 
latter case it is more or less conscious and hence p. 
* natural '” (or intuitive) but laborious.: The S8 nee, 
this process of aequiring any language is imitation y. 
tation is a deep-rooted faculty in human bein 
Aristotle has said that man is the most imitative q 
creatures. The child learns everything (especially speed. 
through imitation. The following principal stages mp 

‘be noted in this process of acquiring speech: 4 


cleg 
d ony. 
in ü 


gs ir 


(i) The utterance of the sound in the hearing of th, 
child ; | 
(i) The sound-picture produced in the mind oft 
ehild ; | 


(iii) "The imitation of the sound by the child; 

(iv) The sound-memory thus produced lin the chili 
mind ; | 

(v) The motor-memory produced in the chilis 
mind. | 


1 Here it may be mentioned quite clearly that no individual chili 
is born with an inherent ability to speak any one language better ths 
any other. The acquiring of speech is purely imitative and s dil. 
can acquire any language it hears spoken around it, entirely irrespectin | 
-of its parentage. With grown-ups it is a question of getting out? 
acquired habits of many years, hence the laboriousness of the pros | 
‘Hence, obviously, languages are best acquired in childhood. i 
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Tf all these steps were perfect and merely mechanical 
would geb imitations absolutely identical with the 
E ud and no language would ever change phonetically. 
E none of these steps can be perfect. The speech of 
the utterer may be defeetive and the child may imitate 
the defects of the speaker. The hearing of the child may 
be defective and hence its sound-pieture may not be exact. 
The imitation by the child may be defective owing to 
.defective vocal organs, or want of proper control over them 
or failure of the elders to correct the defects. The child 
hears not only one speaker but many, and while imitating 
it strikes the average. Naturally its imitation would come 
nearest to the speaker it hears oftenest. Hence foreign 
languages are best acquired from native speakers. The 
third step is the most important and it must be very 
carefully watehed by teachers and parents. By continuous 
repetitions and practice the ''sound-memory " of the 
particular word or phrase is finally established and with 
it (in fact almost as a part of it) there is the ‘‘ motor- 
memory ", the memory of the movements of the vocal 
organs needed to produce it. These last two stages are 
‘best exemplified when acquiring at a later age some new 
language, especially a language whose script is very 


1 The “ nasal-twang '' of America may be traced back to the nasal 
psalm-singing of the Puritan '* Pilgrim Fathers”. 

9 Many fond parents like the ''lisping '” of children and instead 
of correcting them actually encourage this habit. A great many people 
have bad speech because their parents never corrected them. I knew of 
a gentleman who pronounced all velars as dentals. 

$ In my own case I learnt English in India from Indian teachers, and 
I found when I went to England that I could not make myself understood 
until I consciously tried to imitate the sounds I heard around me. An 
English acquaintance of mine, who at first laughed at my pronunciation, 
afterwards helped me to acquire it correctly. 
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different. At first the printed or written si Pb 

consciously connected with the ‘ sound. -Memo Si 
the ‘‘motor-memory " and each word has to be pa 
** gpelt " out, 1 but once the ‘ ' motor-memory E - "s 
the language comes quite rapidly. In fact the fine > 
quickest way to acquire a language is to be suron e 
with speakers of it, so that the last two stages L. | 
firmly established. And soon there comes the tim | 
a mistake made in speaking a language is imm 
detected by the ear ? of the speaker himself, 


bu 
ay | 
A 


8 Whe | I 
edits, 


§ 115. Individual deviations from the average are 
important factors in language, 


Though the individual speaker strikes an average mi 
even though he be very carefully trained, still he Noii! 
betray small differences from the standard type. Thes 
differences may be very small intrinsically, but in th 
course of years these mount up and thus we find thi: 
language changes definitely in course of time. The 
individual seems all the time to be subject to his environ 
ment, but he also reacts upon it. The phonetic deviation 
of an individual are very varied and due to many caus. 
Very often it is the desire to imitate some well-known | 
publie character—some great statesman or religi 
preacher. It may even be the desire to imitate some sith 
in the smart set. The pronunciation *' fellah ” (for fellas) 


1 I have had similar experience in learning Irani and Bengali | 
have also known a child so badly taught that he could only spell ont ht 
English reader, | 


2 So also for those who do a lot of reading and writing 8 vd 
wrongly spelt is shown up glaringly to the eye. I know people whi 
when in doubt abont the spelling of a word write it out in various ' v" 
and accept that which looks correct. 
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heard so often to-day is due to a desire to be smart. 

A few decades ago the smart set in England used to have 

a queer drawl in their speech. In Irani it is now 

fashionable to say Irün and ishün for Irān and ishan. 

In Bengali the word fger« (chilām) is often pronounced 

by good speakers either as chilum or chilem and such good 

speakers would always find imitators. ^ In Gujarati too 

there was Narasingrāo Divatia, who was a great writer as 

also a fine speaker and conversationis and an authority on 

the language, and he moulded Gujarati pronunciation very 

markedly. There are purists in every language who try 

to set the standard. But the point to be remembered is 
that it is an individual (who may be utterly unknown) 
who sets the ball rolling. And the deviation may be due 
to a desire of a scholar or a purist to be absolutely correct, 

or it may be due to a slackness in pronunciation due to 

carelessness or ignorance. In fact most of the sound | 
changes are not produced through the influence of scholars; 
or purists but through the carelessness of the general) 
mass of speakers.* 


$ 116 Sound changes proceed in one direction 
and are uniform. 


When a phonetic change has started at any particular 
period it does not go back. In other words, there is no 


lI believe it was the influence of Lord Dundreary (of the whiskers). 
À good deal of information about the smart set of those days and 
their ways of speech could be gathered from the Punch of those days. 

2 There is a class of Bengali speakers today who deliberately imitate 
Rabindranath Tagore in all his mannerisms. It is but a form of 
homage paid to a great man. 

* He was specially insistent on correct pronunciation end he deli- 
berately spelt ‘phonetically in all his writings. The controversy 
about correct Gujarati spelling has not yet been finally settled. iy 

4 Ts this why many writers speak of phonetic decay? 
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compensating change in the other direction to Test 
' average ". If that were so language would 
change at all. The essential fact is that the « 
itself is slowly but surely changing. Once a g 
begun in one direction in one group of sounds 
change in the same direction would begin in an al 
group. The reason for this latter may not be the Same i | 
that which began the first change. In fact it seems a | 
than possible that a subtle form of analogy is at vil 
here. Thus we see in Germanic languages there Occurred 
two ''sound-shiftings ", which embraced all the Origin | 
explosives and moved exactly in the same direction, " 
must not be imagined that these changes occur in ong guy 
after another. They occur more or less simultaneougy ' 
if a tendency, which might be called a “‘ linguistic drift" 
is once set up. Hence all phonetic changes in language. 
tend to be regular. The establishing of this truth was, 
matter of prime importance in the history of modem 
linguistic research because it raised the subject to th 
dignity of a science. It is on account of this regularity 
of phonetie change that we get phonetic ‘‘laws’’ which 
have nearly all the force of laws of science. They ar 
almost unalterable and because they are unalterable they 
enable us to predict. Words postulated for different 
languages, but unknown in the records at that time, hare, 
been subsequently discovered when fresh inscriptions ant 
records have come to light. This power of prediotioniš | 
a characteristic of alllaws of science and this the phoneti 
""laws ’’ do possess. j 


| 
Tā 
aj, | 


ly; 
QUerag, h | 


NI 
a simila, | 


i 
1 These are known as the first and the second sound-shiftings: Thi | 


were first formulated by Rask and later by Grimm. Popularly we E^. 
them under the term Grimm's Law. i 
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§ 117 Phonetic “ Laws ” 


What has been stated above is not quite in accord with 
the notions an average person has of lingustics. The 
ancient notion still persists that “ in philology consonants 
have little value and vowels no value at all’’.* So it would 
ve well to define exactly what we mean by phonetie 
"laws". As Tucker says very rightly, this e a “much 
zpused expression 7 We hear this expression in con- 
nection with every language we may happen to investigate. 
One important fact has to be borne in mind. If we are 
investigating a particular sound in any language at the 
present time we cannot lay down any phonetic “ law ” but 
we speak of a phonetic tendency in a particular direction. 
Thus we may say that there is a tendency in English 
to-day to aspirate the initial k in certain words where it 
was mute. So also in Bengali we may speak of a ten- 
dency towards a strong stress accent, or in Gujarati of a 
mixing up of the palatal and the cerebral sibilants,* or 
in Irani of having the front and back vowels more close 
and of the explosives being aspirated. In none of these 
cases could we speak of a phonetic ‘‘law’’. All our phonetic 
laws have been tendencies at one period, and only when 
their work has been completed, have they become laws. 
Many of these tendencies may be changed or may cease 
operating and there may be^a few that successfully 
complete their work. Some may complete the workin 
certain localities only. Thus the change of Aryan *s to 
Iranian h under certain circumstances* was a tendency, 


1 And hence queer derivations, like Arabic kitāb from Sanskrit Jaa 
"still persist. (See below, $ 278, ftn.) 


1 Introduction to the Natural History of Language, p. 804. 
3 Mostly when initial. 
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tion g | 


phonetic law the following given by Tucker seems aboy; | 
ui 


the most accurate :2 | 

A phonetic law of a language is a statement of the "m i 
_ lar practice of that language at a particular time in regard Í 
'|to the treatment of a particular sound or group of E | 
"in a particuler setting. . | 


8 118. “ Exceptions ” to phonetic laws 


If all the phonetie tendencies in language depended 
solely upon the working of the vocal organs, phonetie 
laws would be quite mathematical in their precision, 
But we have seen already that the speaker or rather th 
human mind is the most important factor in speech. And 
this would at any time run counter to these phonetic 
“laws”. In short, the human mind is absolutely supreme 


1 This is a special peculiarity of the dialect of my own village, | 
and even though many of us have lived all our lives outside it and | 
have been ‘‘well-educated ", still the village words and pronunciation | 
persist at home and are especially to be marked when severul of us 
foregather. "This is specially to be noted for Scotchmen among the 
English-speaking peoples. 

1 Op. cit., p. 306. 

3 Precisely for this reason Tucker (op. cit., p. 307) pleads for 
the word “rule ™ instead of the word “law”. He maintains thet 
the word “law™ implies ''stringency of application '. I personally | 
would prefer ‘with the Junggrammatiker) the word “law '. I would , 
maintain that the word *' exception’? should mean a case which go! 1 
counter to a law and could mot be explained by any other known law: | 
If it can be so explained it ceases to be an “ exception". Hence becaus - 
the “exceptions ”’ to phonetic laws are only apparent, the word “law” 

in this connection cannot be said to lack in “ stringency of application". 
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in language and, being quite autocratic, is beyond any laws. 
Besides this main source of ''exceptions'' there are 
geveral others which may be considered. In the first 
place 8 borrowed word would obviously not come under the 
influence of 8 phonetic law unless it was borrowed at a 
period anterior to the law itself. Thus the Sanskrit word 
karma borrowed in English quite recently does not ubey 
Grimm’s Law. This is very well illustrated in the case 
of Latin words borrowed into Germanic after the first, 
but before the second sound-shifting. Being borrowed 
words they do not show the first shifting but they do show 
the second. Thus Latin pondus was borrowed fairly early 
in Germanic (Gothic) as pund,* but in Old High .German 
it has become phunt owing to the second sound-shifting. 
Dialect words, too, are often exceptions. A phonetic law 
mainly refers to a particular dialect, usually the '' stand- 
ard ” dialect of literature. 


$ 119. Alternating ''classicism ’’ and ‘romanticism ” 
in literature. 


Many writers deliberately use archaic words and indeed 
they may succeed in reviving obsolete words and forms. 
Thus in Gujarati many older forms and endings have been 
revived by Narsingrāo Divātia and Nānālāl and Khabardār 
till they have become re-accepted into current Gujarati. 
Narasingrūo especially is particularly fond of these revivals 
of fine old Gujarati words and phrases. So also we find 
in English Chatterton deliberately using obsolete words 2 


1 Eng. pound (weight). For further examples see Max Miller's 
Science of Language (1899 ed.), TI, pp. 255f. : 

2 Chatterton made many serious mistakes owing to his ignorance. 
A very strange case of a similar deliberate attempt to write an old and 
nearly forgotten language is the Yasna Hanptanghastš, (Yas. xxxv-xlii) 
which tries to reproduce the older Gāthic dialect of the Avesta. 
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| 
and many modern poets going back to pure English w | 
instead of the usual ones derived from Tami > M 
deliberate '' revival'' of ancient words is seen in the 1 

of every language. "There are periods in every literat 
when the language becomes ''learned" and shows a 
° influence of “‘classical’’ languages. Then there is a react : 
when the indigenous or “native” words are used m 
ference to the ‘‘classical’’ words, which are felt 


i 
hist 


: to he | 
pedantic. In English there is a clear tendency to E. i 
good old English words to-day in place of Latin oe | 


In Bengali Rabindranath Tagore has set the style Ix | 
reviving old genuine Bengali words in place of Sanskrit 
words and a reaction is plainly visible against the toy | 
classical style represented in the previous generation by | 
Iévarachandra Vidyāsāgara and others. In Gujarati | 
Govardhanrām Tripathi and his school have been te | 
recent, but still signs are clearly seen of the coming reaction 
against sanskritising.* The dominance of the vernacular ` 


1 This partly explains the alternating phases of classicism sn] 


Tomanticism observed in most literary languages. 

2? In India the first teachers of English in the closing years of tte 
18th and the beginning of the 19th century were imbued with a spirit 
of classicism. The influence of Macaulay and his style is very clearly 
seen in the English taught to the older generaticn of Indians, about | 
seventy-five years or more ago. And this classical style (though 
modified a great deal) continues in our schools even to-day. I remember 
an instance of this style which happened in a school in Bombay in my 
boyhood. The clerk of a school was asked by the Headmaster to send 
round a notice that teachers should see that the boys did not make . 
too much noise during school hours. The clerk, who had been trsined | 
entirely in the ancient manner, sent round the following wonderlol 
composition: '* There has emanated a peremptory mandate from the 
higher tribunal that every pedagogue should exercise circumspect | 
Yigilance over every stripling that is under his ch arge’’! | 
- ? Ithink that as national feeling grows and as the realisation (though | 
slow) comes that one is an Indian first, und only afterwards a Hind š 
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after & time degenerates into vulgarity and this gives & 
chance again for the revival of ‘‘classicism”’. In all 
these cases discussed above we often get an ancient word 
used practically as 8 borrowed word and hence probably 
running counter to the phonetic tendencies of the language 
today. We may not quite see this point, but these would ; 
provide future investigators with phonetie puzzles, because f 
to them these words would be ““exeeptiong” to the | 
phonetic laws prevailing in the 20th century. 


$ 120. Analogy is the most fertile source of these 
** exceptions.” 


But all said and done such borrowings from another 
language, or from earlier stages of the same language, 
explain but a small percentage of exceptions to phonetic 
laws. The most disturbing factor is analogy. A very 
good example (orthographie only) we saw above in the 
three words should, would and could. Another fine instance 
is of the three words forming a '' natural group ’’—father, 
mother and brother. The th in allthree now sound alike, 
but in the original Germanie they were not the same. 
In Old English they were fader, moder and broder* and 
in German Vater, Mutter and Bruder. In modern English 
analogy has levelled away the differences of pronunciation. 


or a Moslem or a Parsi, this unreasoning dominance of Sanskrit in our 
vernaculars would assume correct proportions in our languages. I have 
read some Gujarati “ translations " from Sanskrit which are really 
Sanskrit with Gujarati pronouns, auxiliary verbs aud particles put: 
in. I would much rather read the original! As regards Gujarati I 
have discussed the question in detail in my “ Main Currents of Gujarati 
Literature," which forms the introductory essay to Vol. I of my Selec- 
tions from Classical Gujarati Literature (Caleutta University). 

1 ‘The difference is due to the original accent in the I.-E. as explained 
by Verner's Law (see § 128). 
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Another type of ‘‘exceptions”’ to regular Phonetj, | 
are to be found in borrowed words which are m Pleg | 
sound more or less like the native words. Here J 
"analogy" works through an associated group of a | 
À good example is the Sanskrit word maa d i 
which is borrowed from the Semitic. The insert 


Cama. 
š 3 lon of, | 
and the suffix -ka seems to make it sound like Sansk 


nii | 
| 
$ 121. Grimm’s Law j 
K 
Grimm’s Law furnishes a good example of a, " phoneti, U 
law”, and its history shows also very clearly how the j 
modern standpoint was reached, viz., that " phoneti. ` 
laws have no exceptions which could not be explained h 
as due to the working of the human mind ”. This famous! 
law was first formulated by R. Rask and Ihre, Ba 
it was Grimm who gave it its elaborate form and gaye) — 
numerous instances of it, and hence his name has been Š 
always associated with it. It refers to the sound changes Š | 
in Germanic languages? which took place at two distinct > 
periods. The first oceurred in prehistorie ages and dit. Š | 
entiated the Germanic consonant-system from thatof the 1 
other branches of the Indo-European. This is called the i 
“ first sound-shifting ” The ‘second sound-shifting” — 
occurred about the 7th century A.D., or a little earlier, and 
differentiated the High German from the Low German 
dialects, The law of Grimm can be clearly understood from 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 14). If we take the sounds 


marked at any”of the three points of the triangle to re- 


1 Very possibly there jg “ popular etymology '” also working 
connecting it with the word krama and referring to the usual leisure) | 
gait of the animal. 


2 


| 
] 
| 
4 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
1 


4 Closely similar deviations of sound occur in other families ol 
languages as well as among dialects of various languages. 
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present the parent I.-E. sound (best Preserved in g 

Greek and Latin)’, then the Germanic (i.e. , Gothic ET 

Yam, - German) sound corresponding would be got by takin ` 
es step in the direction indicated by the arrow, This © 

first shifting. For High German (Modern cus. 

take one further step (the second shifting) in the, M 


direction. 


The statement of the law is not quite so simple q i 
might be thought from the diagram. The law; is exactly, 
stated here for the dentals in all positions and for all He 
if we start at the top of the diagram. In other cases We fin; 
that usually there is only one step in the sound- “Shifting 
Note that in Sanskrit the voiced and voiceless aspirais 
are kept distinct, whereas in other languages even thou 
both varieties may be found (as with the dental; k. 
Gothic and English) they are mixed upa lot. Note ak, 
that true aspirates are found only in early Greek ui! 
Sanskrit. In the other branches, and in later Greek aly, | 
these changed to spirants or fricatives fairly early.? 


$ 192. Examples of Grimm's Law 


A few examples may be given: 


EA 1 These are to be taken in the order mentioned, Sanskrit representi | 


the parent language most closely. Note that the law refers vi 
consonants only. | 


2 See tables given at p. 95 of Wright's Historical Cumis 
Grammar, I. 
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Germanic 


Indo-European 


gp — 
: H. Ger. 


okt. Grk Lat Goth. Eng 
EE 
= quo hwé! who hwērž 
aa tu Don thou du 
faat pater ze father Vaters 
papa babest (OHG.)! 
aa hes- gisftra) yesļter) kēstre (OBG.) 
at thrasús m (ga)daursan dare turren (OHG.) 
aa(fa) | phüo c béom be pim (OHG.) 
genós | genus kuni kln chunni (OHG. 
gut déka | decen taihun ten zehn 
tūrbē turba thorp thorp Dorf 


I i Í ee 
1 The hin Goth. is a spirantised sound akin to an aspirated jihvā. 


müliya, or Arac. z (kh). The w of the Goth. corresponds to the 
u in Lat. and goes back to ap I.-E. *u31 The aspirates have become» 


A 


spirants in German also, and have had a special development. 

2 The change of Germanic h to High German g, and of f to b did: 
not take place. 
^ $ Note that in Ger. f and v sound alike. 

4 he word means '' the Pope ' and the Lat. word is Papa. 

5 The Sanskrit is oat, the original velar becoming palatalised in: 
presence of the front-vowel e. š 


6 Here the Skt. £ goes back to an original I.-E. palatalised velar. 
The treatment of this sound has given rise to the distinction between the- 
centum- and fatam-languages. f 
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§ 123. '' Exceptions ' to Grimm’, Ta 


5 


The above is 8 fairly simplified manner of e | 
‘Grimm’s Law. But Grimm himself ha | | 
that there were a large number of *' exceptions » 
statement of his. He himself saw that certain eal 
exceptions were quite regular. Thus in the combin 
#sk, "st and *sp, the s prevented the sound-shifting p Tali, 
taking place. So also in the combinations wj ra 
ihe remained unchanged; and ##¿ became in dua 
and later ss. Examples: i 


— — "umm RR ~o 
Indo-European | Germanic i 
a 
Skt. Grk. Lat. Goth. | Eng. H.Ge | 
pisces fisks | fish Fisch | 

afa ésti est ist | is ist | 
aq? we spicio a ac spéhón (OHG. | 
wet | oktē | octo ahtáu iL 
vat | o | mepis| „a. d nift (OG) ` 
fa? s m wissa (y)wis | wissa Orch 


—__ oo). I O 
Í 

Grimm himself had accounted for many so-cal 
exceptions but still there were a lot more left. There vē) 
some particularly trying equations, which seemed to bre 
this law completely. Thus atafa and Gothic biudan t 


1 


§ 124. Grassmann’s Law 


See p. 155, ftn, 6. 
1 Past participle to fag, to know. 


3 Used adverbially to mean, " ee "^ ' certainly ". 
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h German béotan (to bid) are clearly connected but 
iha initial b sound both in Sanskrit and Gothic is very 
puzzling. Similarly Sanskrit ga and Gothic daubs* show 
in both cases an initial d. It was Grassmann who solved 
this difficulty. Fully conversant with both Sanskrit and- 
Greek, he knew the ordinary rule which holds good for both 
anguages, namely, that if two consecutive syllables. 


old Hig 


are aspirates the first. bacomes de-aspirated. We get such 


| 


—ai 


^ - e — ——À — 


examples in Sanskrit as «ufa, qum, gafa etc. and in Greek 
as tithēmi, péphuka, kekharómen etc.|Grassmann compared 
jhe Greek and Sanskrit forms together and though the 
initials were different, this very fact gave the clue. 


Thus, in the two cases we have taken the words including: 


the Greek would be put thus: ātufa—peuthetai—btudan 


and ex —tuphlós?—daubs. Now the only way in which we 
ean reconcile the Sanskrit and Greek initial sounds (3, p 
and z, D is by postulating that both go back to the same: 
I-E. aspirates (#bh and *dh). In Greek these voiced 
aspirates, represented by the voiceless ph and th would 
give immediately by Grassmann’s Law p and + and in 
Sanskrit a and «; and also the initial b and d in Gothic 
would follow from Grimm’s Laws Thus Grassmann’s law 
explained a lot more of the exceptions.‘ 


8 195. Verner’s Law 


The next and the most important supplementing of 
Grimm’s Law was by Karl Verner. He discovered that. 


1 Means “obstinacy” or ''obduracy'". The Ger. taub means. 
“deaf”. 

2 Means '' obscure '' or *' blind ". 

3 Thus the postulated J.-E. roots would be *bheudh- and *dhobh-. 

4 Sanskrit words like fgg and @% sre also special cases of 
Grassmann's Law according to Max Müller, Science of Language, I], 
PP. 271f, - : 
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the operation of the law of sound-shifting dep | 
the position of the accent. He laid down that a MU | 
tī, *t, *p changed in Gothic in accordance sim 

law if the accent preceded; but if the accent E ' 
vowel following, the shift was a double one, i.e., to m 


Examples:— i | 
Skt. yuvaíás Lat. juvencus, Goth juggs? m. | 
ni 

éatám, centum, hund ( le 
saptdn, septem. sibus (, & 

‘The working of Verner's Law can be seen very well ; hi 


conjugation of the strong (i.e., irregular) verbs in Gemma. 
languages, e.g., friosan (to ireeze) and its past partis. 
gi-froran; kiosan (to choose) and its past participle ; 
koran; also in nouns, e.g., wolf and wulpa (shemi 
.swéhur (father-in-law) and swigar (mother-in- -law).? 


§ 126. The growth of precision in phonetics 


The history of the various phonetic laws we have k: 
‘considering so far shows us quite clearly how the sciens 
of phonetics has gradually grown in precision. We 
Grimm’s Law was first formulated the exceptions ve. 
so many that it could hardly have been termed a "law" d 
that period. But later discoveries and supplements 
laws (like those of Grassmann and Verner)? tended?) 
reduce the number of exceptions. Even then theret 
left a fair number of cases where.none of these laws: 
obeyed. And here the explanation is to be found in 
psychological laws of language. In fact we are now ab 


1 Tn Goth, gg stands for ng. 
1 All these instances are from Old High German. 
3 There are several other laws besides supplementing Grimm pe 
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g at a stage when we may assert that there are no ex- 
e us which cannot be explained, Added to this are the 
cep E. precision in the methods of phonetie research, 
deum of the laryngoscope, of the kymograph, of record. 
"10 apparatus and so forth, as well as of more precise 
ing E. to represent the finer differences in pronunciation 
kar onation. Of course, none would assert that we have 
investigated phoneties to the fullest extent, but we do 
assert that we have attained a degree of precision unknown 
in the older days; and instead of being derided, the 
science of language is becoming more and more respected 
to-day and is regarded as a study worthy of great minds.’ 


§ 127. Sound etymology is based upon precise phonetic 
laws. 


So far we have been considering phonetic laws in 
general and as an example we considered Grimm’s Law 
for Germanic languages in some detail. We have similar 
phonetic laws for each language and dialect and a thorough 
investigation of these is of the utmost importance. Of 
.course the phonetic laws of one language are very different 
from those of another. Hence it follows that words 
utterly different from one another in sound are often 
identical in origin. For instance, xa and Avesta aga, spi 
and loud, xw: and hare, ata: and Greek bios and quick are 


‘cognate groups. This led Max Müller to lay down the 
d 


ictum that ''sound etymology has nothing to do with 
sound””.* And the modern student of linguistics always 


1 The bestowal of the Order of Merit on Sir George A. Grierson, the 


‘organiser and inspirer of the Linguistic Survey of India in June 1928 is 
‘surely a Sign that linguistics has now been recognised as deserving s 


place among the sciences. 
3 Science of Language, II, pp. 303 ff. 
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views resemblance or even identity in the sounds 
Ven, V 
ery k 


from two different languages with suspicion. | 
words entirely different in origin come to be pa a, 
similarly even in the same language, e.g., bear T Du, 
wa ('' bear" or “ star”) in Sanskrit are but ta S 
out of a very large number. So varied are. 
of the human mind that unless one is absolutely, aj 
every link in the chain and has carefully examined s 
vowel and consonant between two words, one should E 
venture to postulate any etymological equation, Es] 


n 1 ` ry I 
one must be quite sure of the phonetie lawç = 
anguages one 18 comparing. | 


Janguages one 18 comparing. L ere are nOW-g- ays m 
" . . . Si 

accurate ‘etymological dictionaries” for many langus i 
Di | 


so that while working at a new group of langue. 
one can learn a lot by a judicious use of these vidi i 
And on sound etymology depend all the Tascinat 
branches of linguisties—Semanties, Urgeschichte, Ce) 
parative Mythology ete. j 


Tg] 
9 exam, 1 

A3 
e Works A 


§ 128. Causes for the differences between the phonetic | 
laws of different languages. j 


That there are different phonetic laws for differ. 
languages is a well known fact, but this is nob due ty 
any intrinsic inability of any people to pronounce a 
particular sound or set of sounds. . There is no inb. 
ability (or disability) in a particular race to utter uj 
particular sound. It is all a question of habit and practice, | 
It is well known, for instance, that a person habi. 
speaking one language feels ‘‘ fatigued ” if he has to spei 
another language. But this is due merely to a differeti | 
set of muscles being brought into use and thus feelin 

1 
1 Individuals may have a malforātion of the mouth or the tong 
and may thus be unable to utter certain sounds. - i 
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the strain.’ The special phonetic differences between 
various languages are due to a large number of causes 
which have not yet been clearly analysed. In fact, it is 
at present only a hypothesis of certain scholars that 


climate, soil and food, as also the habits and customs of a 


people, are determining factors in this matter. It has 


been maintained that the peculiar English intonation, 
especially oí vowels as distinguished from that of (say) 
the Italians, is due to the damp climate of England. It 
would be well worth investigating these influences. The 
sounds made by the familiar animals would also seem to 
have some efiect; and so there seems to be 8 germ of truth 
in the well known saying of the Emperor Charles V that he 
would use German “‘ to talk to his horses ”” 2 for among the 
European branches ofthe I.-E. family the Germanic tribes 
have used horses very largely.? 


& 199. Saving of effort is the root cause of phonetic 
changes 


Whatever the causes, there is for every race a '' phonetic 
habit", whieh develops in particular directions at particular 


1 Max Müller has recorded (op. cite, p. 206) that though he had lived 
longer in England than in Germany, still he felt fatigued if he spoke 
English for a long time, but not at all if he spoke German. This, he 
says, was due to a “phonetic habit”. I had noticed myself that an 
hour's lecturing in classical (i.e., standard) Gujarati fatigued me while 
a lecture of similar duration in English or in my own vernacular (Parsi 
Gujarati) left no effect, Such cases only indicate which particular 
language is habitually used by a particular person. 


+ 


2 Charles V was the master of a large part of Europe and a fine 
linguist. He is reported to have said “ I speak German to my horses, | 
p to my God, French to my friends and Italian to my mistresses n 

3 I had heard in my boyhood that the characteristic glottal sounds of 
Arabic were imitated from the camel! 
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But there are certain fundamenta] ,;: | 


periods. f 
nt Ë 


which govern sound change in language. € 
Most languages have phonetie laws of harmony U 
euphony which are often appealed to in Order to Š à 
certain sound changes. We are told that certain 
combinations are “ugly ”. But the word ugly 
largely relative in its significance. A Greek Dever thy 1 
the combinations khth or phth “ugly ”, but Si 
has never allowed it. On the other hand g ç. 
would not have tolerated any final consonant E 
n, r and s, whereas in Sanskrit ''almost al] consonan. 
occur as finals of roots, and every root is liable to be foun | 
alone or as the last member of a compound, in the chana 
ter of a declined stem”. So the only definition ü 
“ugly” in this connection would be ''thatto which; 
people are not accustomed ". We must look deeperj 
causes of sound change than ''euphony " or “harmonis 
sounds ''. The main cause is saving of effort. Thisis m 
due to any laziness and does not imply any moral weaknes | 
It is due to purely physical causes. It often acts i 
way exactly the reverse of what one would have expectel 
inasmuch as it may lead to intrinsically more difüei | 
sounds being substituted for simpler ones. | 


Or 


Š 130. Ways in which saving of effort may be effected | 


This saving of effort is seen in many and varied dire | 
tions. And these are: given diverse names by scholi 
We may consider 8 few of these, viz., (a) Metathesis, U 

| 
1 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $ 1898. But in derivative vi) 


there are only a small number of finals permitted in Sanskrit. Conj 
consonants are not permitted as finals in grammatical forms noh ] 


a rule, aspirates. (Whitney, op. cit., $8 141-152.) | 
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Prothesis, (c) Epenthesis, (a) Anaptyzis, (e) Haplology, 
(f Assimilation and (g) Dissimilation. c, 

(a) Metathesis. When we get a SoU he of sounds 

„v often we find that they are interchanged. The 
ee n for this is mostly carelessness of speech, though 
Ee there is a clear easing of effort in pronouncing 
E. conjunet consonants by changing their positnm As 
examples we may quote Avesta vafra and Mu > (barf) 
(Hindi, atri), Sanskrit wíex and Bengali $zx. Some- 
times both forms are used in the same language, e.g., 
we find the name ot the city pronounced both as «at and 
audi; we have also in Sanskrit afa and ferax, in Guja- 
rātī saa and gsā. Sometimes however a slight difference 
of meaning may be noted, e.g., Gujarati crag (to drip) and 
uzaā (to throw down), also axat (spinning wheel) and 
qa (wheel).' 

(b) It often happens that a word begins with a com- 
bination of consonants which are hard to pronounce. 
There is a distinct easing if a short vowel, usually an 1, 
is put in front. This is called Prothesis. "Thus, our verna- 
eular pronunciations of the English words Borgo station, 
stable as aja, «user and smt (or iae) are good instances. 
In some languages this is invariably found before all words 


“beginning with a combination of s and another consonant. 


French and Irani are notable examples. Latin schola 
gives French école (school), Latin spatula gives French 
épaule (shoulder) In Irani we get istadan (to stand) 
from an original Aryan form *sthā and ustun (pillar) from 
Aryan *stūn; Plato becomes Iflātūn.* This type of 


1 Curiously enough in vulgar Gujarati the word arg 1s used for 
a ''mad-cap ", one in whose head the wheels are gone wrong. 

2 See Platts and Ranking, A Persian Grammar, $ 8 (a). The wag 
"CI is used in Parsi Gujarati in the sense o “ magnificent ” or 
* strong ”. 
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prothesis is closely connected with anaptyxis! iq 3 | 
get anaptyctic and prothetie forms side by side, nil 
is another type of prothetic vowel which does not T 
to be due to an initial conjunet, such for instance : 

l 


A . , 
Greek words anér (Sanskrit a, at), ónoma (ara), I 
| 


(c) Sometimes we find that some easing is needed» 

the middle of a word and hence a vowel is inserteg zal 
| body of 8 word. This vowel is usually of the same dii 
i (front or.back) as the vowel or semi-vow el which imm, 
diately follows. This is called the epenthetic or "anis 
patory'' vowel. This is seen very clearly in Compari 
Avesta words with Sanskrit, “for epenthesis is one of th 
characteristic sound phenomena of the Avesta”? il 
“examples may be quoted bavaiti (wafa), airyū (4%), mains 
(an), aurugē (smw:), haurva (aè), tauruna (axa)? 


(d) Anaptyzis* is called auf by our grammarians | 
This is a vowel (not initial) inserted between two conjux: | 
consonants. Thus very often we get anapty xis insteadd | 
prothesis. Among our vernaculars Panjabi has developed | 
this form of easing especially with initial conjuncts cor | 
taining 8, e.g., w2ww for station, aya for school, aga ic 
stool and so on. Anaptyxis is specially used in easin | 
combinations with r and is clearly seen in compartit; | 
vernacular words with their Sanskrit originals; eg. WE 
for ws, XXIX for want, aaa for ws, and so also from Tí. 


- 


1 See below under (d) of this section. 
2 Jackson, Avesta Grammar, $ 70, 
— Very often in the Avesta a prothetic vowel is also “antici 
tory " and it may or may not be for the purpose of easing the prouii 
ciation. Examples irinaxti (quf), urūpuyeinti (Quafa) 109719 (e. 


| 
| 
1 

| 
Jackson, op. cit., 8 71. Š 


ü 
| 
2 


4 See Gune, An Introduction to Comparative Philology, P. 51. 
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khodā-bakhsh (God-given) we get Gujarati @iemed.’ In 
Sanskrit itself we find such forms as gad and saq, zad and 
gat. A variety of anaptyxis is the insertion of a consonant 
between two sounds to help in passing from one point of 
contact to another. This helping consonant serves often 
as a sort of consonant-glide. Examples are: ērti (Vedie 
Sanskrit) and Q, Sanskrit «re and Gujarati afe? 
"The insertion of the nasal in words like atar (Sanskrit am > 
Prakrit ax, atast (a waterpot made of copper, ara) etc., 
is clearly in the nature of anaptyxis.” So also the word 
qat (an ointment said to be made out of a mummy) shows 
eonsonant anaptyxis. In the recitation of Avesta by 
present-day Parsi priests we find countless instances of 
anaptyxis.' 

(e) Haplology occurs when in a word one whole syllable 
(i.e., a vowel plus consonant)" drops out. Such dropping 
bappens most often if the syllable following the one 
dropped contains the same consonant. In English we have 
t% Welsh-rabbit for rarebit, and it is also found working 
in the ‘‘ portmanteau-words ” cameleopard, cinematinée etc. 
The shortening of phrases in colloquial may be cited also 
as examples of haplology. Of course ia many colloquial 
phrases and in rapid speech such dropping of syllables would 
be very common. And in these cases other factors, like 
the sentence-accent, intonation etc., of the language 
are also to be taken into account. In borrowed words 


1 The word is used among Parsis generally for anything that comes 
“ God-given "', i.e., ' gratis '’. 


2 ufaeey a vulgar dialect form of wate (Haq) is another instance. 
3 The Bengali <taarara (hospital) shows a similar nasal. 


4 E.g., xsnaoēra is pronounced au. xsaēra becomes GAT 
or even WRAT, fravarētas-cā becomes plataga] and so forth. 


5 If only a vowel drops out it is called syncope. 
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very often we find such shortenings, eg. 


1 
š m Ashby, 
becomes in Gujarati «mcr. Common names 4 


ae a Often gi. | 
similar shortenings like amu for array and + t 


(au), in which other causes also might be "es for T | 

(f) Assimilation as the name implies is the change | 
one sound into another in the neighbourhood so "mo af 1 
sounds may be produced from the same point ot ECC | 
This would mean a distinct easing of effort. Tt w dā 
progressive when an earlier sound affects a later or m ! 
sive (or “ anticipatory ") when a later syllable affects | 
earlier one. The change of Sanskrit words into Pan ' 
(or to put it more correctly from Old Indo-Aryan to Middl 
Indo-Aryan) is often characterised by assimilation, Tho; i 
we get wg (ws), eat (gai), wa (WH) ete. We aly 
find itin Gujarati ee (qta) '' green ", in Latin qum 
(five) from I.-E. *penque. The rules of sandhi in Sanskrit | 
are mostly examples of assi milation. ! f 


(g) Dissimilation is the o pposite process. Very often | 
the repetition of the same Sound is felt to be tiring to ) 
the vocal organs and relief is sought in changing the point ` 
of articulation. Sanskrit ftrurar gives Hindi au , 
(> faster), marta gives Marathi QÙ (> aa), faction 
becomes Prakrit fafüfxer, In English marble (marmor) and i 
turtle(-dove) as compared to German Turtur(-taube) am | 
good examples. The deaspiration in the ordinary redupl | 
cations of Sanskrit verbs are instances of dissimilation, | 
e.g., fag from wr, fas from wr. Grassmann's Law | 
another instance of dissimilation. Gee ovg £ 6 | 

Pass VZ A E » " aad PL 
astes. 

Such.rules as those about the change of 4 to Y, and the nis 1 
wil AT 3: ; BAT €: ; and many others. i | 

2 Cf. Guj. S38XIX (from Irani sang-e marmar). 
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hese various forms of phonetic effort-saving are 

a E foreign words are adopted into a language 
pe E radually naturalised. Popular etymology is at 
pe E n these cases, the main idea being that the sound 
p " ralised word should adapt itself to the phonetic 
E Es language. We have artichoke transformed 
En BD gali aaia (** elephant-eye ''), railway in the 
ram of the middle of the 10th century became aĝa. 
I E heard library called Ráe-Bareli? and omlette becom- 
ing magz or even marmalade. Rhubarb was rendered in 
Gujarati a generation ago as diam.) But most eee 
are the transformations of European proper names in om 
mouths of Indian servants. Mackenzie becomes «as 
(butter), Ludlow becomes aes, (sweet-ball) and ; colleague 
of mine at Benares, Macdermott, became «reris ! 


$ 132. Accent 


In speech we neither utter all the words in 8 sentence 
nor all the syllables of a word in the same tone. Usually 
in a sentence we emphasise a particular word which we 
regard as important. Thus the sentence, '' he shall go 
tomorrow to Bombay " migbt mean different things 


1 A sort of double-assimilation. There was also the orose-influente 
of the pure Guj. word tea (from FE ) which meant 8. bullock vehicle 
much used in the pre-rajlway days. + 

2 An important town in the United Provinces. pil 

3 Popular-etymology is again at work here; afe (blood) indicates 
the colourof the plant and also its blood-cleaning property and HT 
directly refers to the vegetable kingdorn. : 


. . š ri t 
4 ZaAB is parched pulse fried in butter or oil and spiced with sal 
and pepper 1 
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according to the different words on which stres 
Similarly in a word also a particular part is ain 
Of course in monosyllabic languages of the igo] 
8 word has no component parts, but tones are an 

to distinguish between words of similar sounq 1 wi 
however, words are made up of a “‘ root ” and a“ 4 
matical affix ” either of these may take this empha 
various phonetic changes take place in consequence, and 
emphasis thus laid upon particular parts of a Word gp, 
sentence is called accent. u 


" 
8 is lai | 
phasis 
ating 


"m 
SCORELESS 


§ 188. Stress-accent and Pitch-accent 


Kuyayay PGA 


Accent may be of two kinds. One variety ig Called th; 
stress, and the other is called the pitch or the musics! 
accent ’’, In stress-accent all the force of breath is spent on 
the accented syllable, so that the accented syllable sounds 
louder. The effect of a stress-accent language on the esr 
of a stranger is like that of successive blows of a hammer, 
In the pitch-accent the voice is raised or lowered according 
as the syllable is accented or not. So that a language ih 
has the pitch-accent predominant sounds very “sing 
song "' to a stranger. Among the stress-accent languages 
we may mention, English, Modern Greek,? Welsh, Trani 
and among the ancient languages Avesta and Latin. 
Among languages with pitch-accent may be mentioned | 
Vedic Sanskrit, Homeric Greek, and most of the Indo 


> TREES OP 6C 332423 A 


van 


a 


T 


1 See below Chap. XIII. 

2 ï once heard an oration in Modern Greek by. the late Pr. 
Delbrück. The effect on my ear was stunning. The accent, like blomt 
of a hammer, was quite painful. ) 
3 The very definitions of the accents in Skt.—Saaere: | taam! 4 
Same; Gita: | (Panini, i.2.29-31)— can only refer to the raising 81 
lowering of the voice as with the pitch-accent. 
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"Van Vernaculars of today. It must not, however, be 

. a posed that when we speak of one kind of accent in a 
su 


language that the other variety is entirely absent from it. 
a mean only that one particular variety is predominant, 


nd that its effect is most marked. It is also to be noted 
8 


that languages seem 
tion to another, though the reasons for this change are not 


quite clearly understood. Thus, we know that Homeric 
Greek had a pitch-accent, while Modern Greek is very 
clearly stressed. We also may note that Bengali is at 
present developing a stress and so also the Parsi dialect 


of Gujarati.” 


§ 134. Effects of the stress-accent 


The phonetic effects of these two varieties of accent 
are very different. With the stress-accent there is a 
tendency to reduce or to drop the syllables (i.e., vowels), 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the stressed syllable. 
The reason is quite obvious. The stressed syllable needs 
all the volume of breath, and thus leaves very little or 
none for its immediate neighbour. If the word is 4 
sufficiently long one, there may be another subordinate (or 


1 Thisis clearly due to the Iranian tradition of the Parsis, which 
has been strengthened by the growing English habit among them. 
However correct the Gujarātīof a Parsi may be in grammar and idiom; 
his accent (especially of a Bombay Parsi) generally sounds foreign. 
As a Parsi myself I have been able to catch more or less correctly the 
Bengali accent, but when I speak Hindi, I am told that I ‘‘ speak like 
a foreigner’, although I speak the latter much more fluently and 
correctly than I do Bengali. The reason is that I am unable to intone 
Properly the Hindi accent. It may also be noted that when Hindi 
Or Punjābī-speaking Indians talk English they do it in a ** sing-soDg © 


fashion because some of their vernacular accent still clings to their 
Speech. 
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secondary) accent developed. Thus, take the 
word literature which has a strong stress on thef 
we find that the tendency is to drop the vowel s A 
second syllable and to pronounce the word « litora 
[ fafzu(x)] as if it were spelt litrature, So also the 3 
extra-ordinary has a strong stress on the Wor | 


Eng}. | 
gl 
rst KL i 


4 

| 
1 Du] 0 an sl 
pronounced ''eks'tro:dineri "* — [ ueeštišak ], ti 
furnishes many good examples of the effects of th T 


Dr . 8 sires 

The prevailing accent there is a stress on the penult ' 
T 2 a! 

in cadwā'rē (Sanskrit qalt:), but when an enolitio g: 
EX 


suffixed the accent shifts reducing the long voweļ to g: 
cagwarás-ca (Sanskrit yatta). Another very good exa 
is the Gādiec word tā (= Sanskrit fadi), the strong stress q I 
the final syllable changed the Aryan *pità' to Avesta pi 
and finally tā'.” So also the compound tdt-āp (Possessing | 
falling water, i.e., full of rain) stands for ptat-ap, originally 
patát-üp.? i 


mpk I 


| 
$ 135. Effects of the pilch-accent | 


The effect of the piteh-aeeent is markedly different. 
It changes the nature of the vowel. Generally it tends 
to make a close vowel more open.* Thus i changes toe | 
and u too under the influence of the pitch-accent. F. 
the I.-E. parent language the accent shifts about in word: 
building and in form-building. In some it is on the rot | 


! The pronunciations are as given in Daniel Jones An Engi 


f 


432; 


Pronouncing Dictionary. The Nagari transcripts are merely appt 
mate, 
2 


< 


wae STIS 


ptā is found Yas., xv. 11 and elsewhere also; and tā in Yas., si 
and xxxi. 7. 


3 See Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wērterbuch, 681. j 


EN 


vibrations per second (i.e., is at a higher pitch) than the miM 
every singer knows a higher note necessitates a wider opening 0 
mouth. This is probably the physical explanation of this change: 
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yllable, in others it is on the ending (or wen. 
The original reason for this shifting of the accent might 

o been to indicate which was regarded as the more 
hays bent component of the word.* Of course each branch 
P IE. parent-stock as i6 progressed developed its own 
ns rules, Which often ran directly counter to the 


| scheme in the parent-language. Thus, in Sanskrit 


(or stem)” s 


origina E 
in the case of nouns the accent usually remains thrcugh- 
out on the same syllable. In Greek there is developed 
the « trissyllabic law ", which does not allow the accent 


to go beyond the third syllable from the end. But there: 


particular laws have been later developments. The effects : 


of the original shifting of the accent survive even though 
these new rules have caused the accent to shift again. It 
is these original effects that we consider mainly wben 
dealing with the I.-E. languages. The effects are seen 
in what is called vowel-gradation. 


$ 136. Vowel-gradation 


* We have seen above that in vowels we have two series 
—the front and the back. And with each series is asso- 
ciated a semi-vowel. Thus we get two series of sounds 
including at one end the semi-vowel and at the other the: 

w. — 
long diphthong. These are: 
1. e-series: i i a: e (šai), ai (*āi) 

2. o-series: 11, u,  ü,  o(*au) au (*au)* 


a 


ly 1 


1 The word root is used for verbs (fasa), while stem usually implies: 


a noun or pronoun or adjective (qa). 

2 See my article on “ Parasmaipada and Atmanepada " in the Dr. 
Ganganath Jha Memorial Volume. 'e 

3 Except with monosyllabic’ nouns Or with such as are oxytona 


fi.e., have the last syllable accented). See Whitney, Sanskrit Gramamr, 


$$ 814-220 for details. 


E 4 For the forms marked with asterisk see above, Chapter VII 
(6105. 
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In Sanskrit grammar we know these as the Kaanu- 
quale series. Their mutual relations can be best re- 


resented as in Figure 15. The gradations are here shown 


san ps, on each step is indicated its name as well as its. 
equivalent in Sanskrit Grammar.? It will be noted that 
the '* weak-grade " is subdivided into two sub-steps accord- 
ing as the syllable is entirely accentless or bears the 
secondary accent. There is one important difference in, 
the way vowel-gradation is approached by Sanskrit 
crammarians and by modern Western scholars. The 
former look upon the *€ wegk-grade'' as the original and 
describe two other steps as successive strengthenings. The- 
latter, however, regard the '' strong-grade '' as the original 
and take one step upwards for strengthening (i.e., sf) 
and one step downwards for weakening (simple vowel or 
dsumw). The facts described are exactly the same but 
the points of view differ. 


$ 137. Ablaut 


The word ablaut means literally *' change of the (vowel) 
sound”. And almost all writers use the word in the sense: 
of ''vowel-gradation '' as well. The change of vowel may, 
be along the graded series (strengthening or weakening)| 
or from one series to another (back to front), The change 
noted under vowel-gradation in the previous paragraph 2 


1 German scholars call them Stufe (steps). 

2 It may be noted that the equivalents are somewhat different 
according as we consider the long-vowel series or the short-vowel series, 
The diagram is more or less for the short-vowel series which shows 
all the steps. 


3 Thisis very likely due to the comparative method, especially as 
the forms of roots considered from Greek and Latin are the 1st pers. 
sing. of the present, which are always in the “ strong-grade . 
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of the former sort. But there is also ano 
vowels as well, the change from one Serie | 
which may be called the qualitative ablaut. amk. 
This is best observable in Greek 1; e.g., phan. $ j 
leipū: liloipa; patdr: eupátor. In these instan i, 
find the vowels of the e-series changing to those E w 
o-series. ''The interchange between the € t 
between ë and 6 seems to have been so regulated adl 
originally stood in the chief accented syllable and sf 
the next following syllable ".* The explanation nm 
for this change is that e being a front-voweļ and oat 
vowel, the former has naturally a higher pitch t 
latter. Hence when the accent shifts from ano 
accented front-vowel, the latter is changed to the come 
ponding lower-pitched vowel of the o-series.? We m 
find in Greek a change from the a-series of vowels to i 
.0-series; e.g., Doric phāmi: phūnč. I personally desire ; 
use the term '* ablaut ” for the qualitative-change only ex! 
the term “ vowel-gradation " for the quantitative-chang | 
Thus we would avoid needless complications and able. 
would then have a meaning closer to its original sen 
Hence we may assert that there is no true ablaut ober 
vable in Sanskrit, for here, as we have seen the origini 
I.-E. vowels *ā, *ē and *6 have become only & (3 or wl). I 
$ 138. Vowel-gradation and Ablaut in Indo-European 1 
Vowel-gradation is one of the distinguishing chame 
teristics of the I.-E. languages. Comparing the forms ! 


ther eh 


and g 


a bat 
han 4, 
riging; l 


1 In Sanskrit, as already mentioned above (§ 105), the three T: 
vowels *a, *e and *o have fallen together, and hence the guolittt 
Ablaut, as here described, is not observable in it. See remarks # 4 
end of this paragraph. 

2 Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language, § 83. E 

3 This is a mere tentative explanation. Wright says {lo 
that "itis most, difficult to account for this phase of ablaut "'. 
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"aus branches of this family we find that there are six 
po £ vowel-gradation in the parent-language. These 
series © ed after the principal-vowel (i.e., the accented 
are Jā the strong-grade. Each of these is subdivided 
Pa eties according to the sound associated with (i.e., 
Meno) the principal vowel. These sounds are the 
gemi-vowels (iand 4), the liquids (r and l) and the 
nasals (n and m). Thus we get the following varieties 
of vowel-gradation-series in the Indo-European: 


A. Short-vowel series: 
I. e-series. JI. a-series. III. o-series. 


Fach of these may have the following sub-varieties :* 


1. The vowel by itself. 
9. The vowel-+1. 
Bb A ak 
4. LE y" Tr. 
DESDE 3: +l 
6. y 3) + n . 
das Eas » rm. 
B. Long-vowel series: 
IV. ē-series. V. G-series, VI. ē-series. 


Each of these may have the following sub-varieties :? 


1. The vowel by itself. 
2. The vowel+:. 
0.7 5 mard 


1 Only two nasals need be considered. 

2 ‘The varieties of the e-series are the most important as well as 
Most numerous. 

3 With long-vowel series the seven sub-varieties are theoretically 
Possible but the three mentioned here are practically the only ones found. 
Rarely are forms found for the others. 
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In each of these there are the three ste 


weak, strong, and lengthened. The wealk- prado Or sag! | 
above ($136), is subdivided into two: weak-grade x 


the secondary accent and weak-grade (b), ul 
accent. In the other two grades we get besides the i 
vowel also the ablaut (i.e., qualitatively-chan pfi 
Thus we get in each series the following six E VOR: 
the vowel-gradations table: 


arietis s 


1. Weak-grade: (a) with secondary accent, 
(b) aecentless, 


9. Strong-grade: (a) with original vowel, 


(b) with ablaut vowel, 


8. Lengthened-grade: (a) with original vowel. 


(b) with ablaut vowel. 


Of course, when the original vowel is long, the last iy 
(8a and 3b) would be absent ; and when the original vx 
is o, the ablaut grades (2b and 8b) would be wanti; 
Another point to be noted is that if tables are muk 
all these various series and if examples are sought for e 
of the varieties we would have to get them not froma 
but from several cognate languages. And even then di 
root may not be able to give examples to fill in all thesi 
columns. 


$ 139. Vowel-gradation in Sanskrit 


In Sanskrit the six series of the I,-E. are reduce 
only two, the = series and the * series. And 
the following varieties :— 
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T. w-series:1. % [*] 

az, v [sor &] 
„a, at [3 or =] 
wx [x] 

aq [e] 

aq [aq] 

aq [aa] 

ar [a] 

ar v [&] 
rast [«] 


IL rseries: 


co toi Mol RC pe PSS 


The details are given in Table V. 

been said above with regard to the 

which Sanskrit grammari- 
have looked at vowel 


In view of what has 
different points of view from 
ans and Western philologists 
gradation, it will be clear that the series shown in the table 
are from the standpoint of modern Linguistics. To make 
the position clear the root-vowels given by Sanskrit gram- 
wn enclosed in square brackets, The 


marians are also sho 
It may be 


table should make the matter quite clear. 
repeated that in the table the ‘ ablaut * columns are absent. 


The remarks give the necessary explanations. 
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ToRM-BUILDING AND WoRD-BUILDIG 


$ 140. Parts of Speech 


| 
| 


: j 
In these languages the word denotes the root-concept, x 


the part of speech to which it belongs is usually seen fra, 
the context, i.e., from its position in the sentence. Ve 
similar is the case with languages of the other two ge 
when they have reached the analytic stage. In shox 
there is nothing inherent in the gabda (or the root-eoncējt 
which could determine its part of speech. Thus takei 
word like ** mother ’’, the word could be used as a ven 
as in the sentence, ‘‘the cat mothered the helplēš 
puppies ”. There is also the famous ‘ but me no buti 
but tell me the whole truth, I want nothing but that" 
where we find the word “but” used as four diferet 
‘‘ parts of speech ’’. 


Pāņini has made a clear differentiation between 4. 
terms fabdà and pada in his sūtra gofasa' aay (i. 4, u 
Sabda in Sanskrit means the word, i.e., the labe] attach: 
to a concept, while pada is the $abda used in a sentence! 
Thus pada is $abda plus the grammatical suffixes, Of cour: 
in languages of the isolating type these two are ideni: 


1 See my article on '' Pāņini's ‘Parts of Speech" '' in the Cale 
Review, July, 1927. In English we may call éabda the “ root-concep 
and pada the “‘ grammatical form "' (the word as actually used i! 
sentence). 
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§ 141. All words are not root-concepts 


we have got the idea that words (concepts) 


Somehow 
are to be divided into the few categories of grammar which 
we call ‘parts of speech ". We need not here enter into 


the merits of the classification of these as found in our 

English grammars. In a fundamental sense it is indeed 

true that there is nothing inherent in the root-concept 

which determines the part of speech. But we find this 
dictum strictly true only in the case of isolating languages. 

Usually, however, in our inflected languages we are correct 
in assigning most words in our lexicons to their appropriate 
parts of speech. The reason for this is that a very large 
number of the '“ words '' in our languages are not root-con- 
cepts. ‘They are derivatives from the root-concepts made 
up by adding to them certain formative affixes. Thus the 
lexicons of languages of the inflected type have two classes 
of words: (1) the root-concepts and (2) the derivatives from 
these. The latter are numerically by far the most 
numerous.! In the isolating languages, on the other hand, 
the lexicons have words which are only concepts, either 
root-concepts or derived-concepts, and the latter are 


necessarily not very numerous.” 


§ 142. Roots and their derivatives 


The main characteristic of inflected languages is that 
they can be analysed down to roots, which are the funda- 
mental concepts and from which all their wealth of words 


1 In Sanskrit there ure only about 800 root-concepts out of which 


many thousands of words are built up. 

2 This explains why the biggest Chinese dictionary has 
Words, as compared with, say, the St. Petersburg Dictionary 
or the New English Dictionary which contain a far larger number. 
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is gradually built up. These roots are originally | 
concepts, usually indieating activities of the human p l 
With the progress of the race and the dey elopm Oty) 

their thought these material concepts gradually give K t c 

abstract concepts and new concepts are built vp by n u 

regroupings. The very fact that these derivatives P 

denoted by certain definit e suffixes and prefixes Bivesg 1 
of clue to the re-arrangem ent of the groups. Tt jg tīk, 3 
probable that these suffixes and prefixes were oad 
themselves concepts, i.e., independent words which con 
ing with the others gave a new compound concept, Pad 
tie decay may have been responsible for the reduction, 
these into merely monosyllabic suffixes and prefixes: 
With further progress in the language the derived vai 
themselves are further developed into still other concep 
by means of other suffixes. Thus we get two types d 
word-building suffixes in the Indo-European type of infec. 
ed languages. These are (i) the Primary (am), vli. 
are added direct to the root and (ii) the Secondnry (ae 
which are added to forms already derived. 4 


| 


$ 149. The elements building up Indo-European language 


Thus we see that the inflected languages with whit 
we are concerned are made up from a limited numte | 
of root-concepts. From these are derived the prim 
derivatives and from these latter the secondary det 
vatives by adding the primary (krt) and the secondar | 
(taddhita) suffixes. Both these belong to the woti 


1 See § 10 above. 


2 This seems somewhat contradictory to what has been stated abe 
in § 85. But the remarks made there apply to grammatical * 
only. This point is made clear further on. 
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GRAMMATICAL 
of ponas (pada). 
These are : 


1. Substantives 
(subanta), including : 
(a) Nouns, 
(b) Pronouns, 
(c) Adjectives, š 
(d) Verbal forns, viz., 
| G) Infinitives, 
| Qi) Participles. 
| These are formed by 
| adding sup-endings to- 
| 
| 


9. Indeclinables 

| (avyaya), including : 
(a) Ad-nouns (Prepo- 
sitions), 

(b) Ad-verbs, 

(c) Conjunctions, 
| (d) Exclamatory par- 
| ticles (Interjections). 

| These are: 
| (i) mostly unchang- 


ed, 
or (ii) formed by add- 
| ing sup (or other 


| adverbial) endings to ->|-+ 


3. Verbs (tinanta), 
which are formed tin- 
endings, together with 
the other needed modi- 
ficatory signs, to 


>| 


BUILDING AND WORD-BUILDING 


-> WonDs (sabda), or —>| Roots 
These are : (dhātu). 
1. Simple, par 


9. Derivative, 
which are : 
(a) Primary, 

by adding Primary or 
krt-endings to 

(b) Secondary, formed 
by adding Secondary 

or taddhita-endings to 


— | Primary words. 


8. Compounds 
(samāsa), which are : 
(a) Prefixes  (upasar- 
ga) plus > 
(b) Word plus Words 
(c) Words plus —>|> 


TABLE VI.—ANALYSING SENTENCE IN ROOTS. 


[Facing $ 118.1 
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building elements of the language. But Wë 
already that for the building up of sentences 
of language) words (whether root-words or derivat 

are put together and their mutual relations E "s 
cated by means of other suffixes which may be oa 
''grammatioal-suffixes "".' These last may be called "n 
building elements. These make up the origina] M 
apparatus of these languages and form Part of their Ec 
inheritance. These have not been added to in any ie 
branches.” Many of the word-building suffixes also x 
parts of the original inheritance and some of them Gd 
as the adverbial suffixes) are closely connected With t 
grammatical ones.? But many new Word-building sufite 
have been of later growth in individuel branches of LE 
languages which are unknown to the other branches. fy, 
amples of these latter are -hood, -dom, y in Engl, 
These Varied elements cun be arranged in a tabular form a 
in Table VII. ü 


ha 
"E 
© uni. 


Š 144. Various kinds of Indo-European affixes 


It can be seen quite clearly that the sentence may 
be analysed, in the first instance, into a number c 
grammatical forms (pada). These latter in their turn cat 
be seen as made up of a word (or root) plus one or mor 
grammatical (form-building) sufüxes,! Words (fabiij 


1 See Table VI. There are no grammatical prefixes in LP 


languages. See above, $ 25. 
2 New grammatical forms have, indeed, arisen in individi 
languages but they have been periphrastic in origin, like the future i 
( malfa ) and the Periphrastic perfect ( amama ) ete. in Sanskrit 
3 Such as -q: (found in qq, ga: etc.) which is clearly connect 
with the suffix of the ablative case. 
1 In the T.-E. languages there are no grammatical prefixes. 
augment % of verbs is not so much grammatical as modificatory: 
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Indo-European Afñxes 


ram c I S 1 


| | . . 
Word-building Fori uang 
m — 
| . 
XL Suffixes : Substantive Verbal 
‘upasarga)? 
EU ee 
| | | | 
primary Secondary Cage-sufixes Adverbial 
(Ert and unadi)2 (taddhita) (sup) Suffixes 
aaa UU EE 
| . | ` 
Modificatory Participial and Personal Suffixes 
signs Infinitive Suffixes (tin) 
_ l s C 
m and Conjugation signs Reduplication* Augment 
Modalsigns? (vikarana) 


TABLE VII.—INDO- EUROPEAN AFFIXES. 


1 The negative prefix (a- or am-) is included here. 
? Gee Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $1138 a. 
3 Suchas those for passive, future, causal etc. 


4 Asa modificatory device it is found in intensive, perfect etc. 


[Facing § 144.1 
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themselves can be analysed and these are foy 


z nd 
built up from roots with the addition of wont to h 


affixes. Thus the ultimate analysis of the I.E. M 3 

yields roots and various kinds of affixes. The ver | š 

the latter are seen in Table VII. les qf i Ķ 

E 

$ 145. Word-building affixes: (i) Prefizes ib 

tad 

Words are built up from roots by prefixes and sufi I f 

and of the latter there are two varieties. The prefixes i f e 

no grammatical significance but they modify the e | s 
Be, | 


In other words they give a compound-concept. They gp 
employed both with substantives as well as verbs, The p^ 
are in essence small words indicating very abstract E SN 
such as arise after a good deal of mental development E | ; 
progress. These little words are attachable to nouns (ad. | 
nouns, prepositions') or to verbs (ad-verbs). In Sanski | 
they are all grouped together under the common designe à 
tion of wpasarga. It is indeed hard in the ancien! | 
languages to know whether in a sentence these "T | 
attached more to the noun or to the verb. Besides the | | 
upasarga there are several other prefixes which are als i 
found in the Indo-European languages. The most im f 
portant of these is the negative prefix, in Sanskrit, x or Y. Í 


3 


$ 146. W ord-building affixes : (ii) Primary and Secondary 


suffixes I 

ls other group of word-building afüxes are " 
Primary and secondary sufüxes from which words 4l 
derived from roots. The prefixes are more or less used 


to form compound-concepts, i.e., their own significance Ë | 


1 When attached to nouns they usually stand before these hence D 
name. Sometimes they are used as post-positions. 
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aded on to the meaning of the word or root to which 
a o attached. The primary and secondary suffixes, 
they 97 hand, are added to derive a new concept from 
oob OT word. Primary suffixes are added to the root 
perds, while secondary suffixes are added to words which 
have been already derived. These are, as may be expected, 
different in. different languages ; still a considerabie number 
form the original common stock of the parent-language, 
especially among the primary sufñxes. These derivative 
sufüxes build up the feminines, the degrees of com- 
parison for adjectives, the ordinal numerals, abstraet nouns 
from concrete, agent nouns and a vast number of other 
words. In fact these constitute the most useful as well as 
the most instructive aids in the building up of language. 


$ 147. Form-building. suffixes : (i) Substantive-suffixes 


In the Indo-European languages there are no gramma- 
tical or form-building prefives as in the Semitic languages. 
There are suffixes of essentially two kinds only, substan- 
tive and verbal. The adverbial suffixes have originally the 
same signification as the case-suflixes. “ There is no ulti- 
mate difference between such suffixes and the case-endings 
in declension ; and the adverbs of this division (i.e., deri- 
vative adverbs) sometimes are used in the manner of 
cases ".! This close connection between case-endings and 
adverbial suffixes may have been due to the latter being 
variant forms of the former. In Sanskrit such adverbs are 
often used as cases, e.g., wurden: (from that dead 


2 : : Whitney, op. cit., 8 1097 a. In Greek also there are ** local end- 
ings ™ for forming adverbs, like -thi, -then, -de etc. The words thus 


formed are used exactly as cases of nouns, e.g. otko-then (from home), 
btēphi (with violence). 
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body) ; ga «re (at the time when), Wat Sua D 
leading to the Gods), srafaz'wrq (from some coy ahy be 
again many of the modificatory words mes ] 
are aotually ease forms of nouns, e.g. fy Jing 
Garumā, wit wy etc. Hence Panini has E: LUN 
classified these words as a variety of m—' Tigh 
8, and; 


says that the avyaya is in essence a sub-anta.1 


samet 


ma GER. AB a 


š 148. Form-building suffixes: (ii) Verbal suff | 
tei 


Verbal suffixes are of two sorts : (a) personal en: 
and (b) modificatory-suffixes. The former are adit 
th-sufüxes in Sanskrit grammar. These ending; k 
common to all branches of the I..E. languages jJ 
modifieatory suffixes are of various sorts. In the E 


Place they denote certain tenses and moods, Thus the 


EAEE SBT OE 


is the -ya for passive, -sya for future, -aya for causal, a 
i. 


(or -isa) for desiderative, and so forth. There is endi 
Lype of modifieatory sufüx, usually called vikarana 1 
Sanskrit grammarians. These are found in Sanskrit mi 
ly in the ' Present ’’ and the “ Aorist ” systems. Th: 
are called the ** conjugation-signs ””, specially with referes 
to the ‘ Present ” system, In that system are found E 
. ten "classes ” of roots, each distinguished by a particu | 
sign. The roots in classical Sanskrit are usually conjugi: 
m one class only. Sometimes there are roots which belt, 
to more classes than one, and oczasionally the mean 
also changes with the change of class.? In the aorist, W 
Similar classes are observed. 
. Comparing these vikaranas, with similar modifcalt 
signs in the other I.-E, languages some remarkable poit 
are noticed. The parent I.-E. language seems to MÉ 


1 Cf. Panini, li, 4,82 etc, 
2 
Eg, 3q, Tq qu ete. 
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sessed DO less than thirty-two suon signs 88 Case ars, 
E "ugmann. Originally they did have & modificatory 
by d based on delicate shades of meaning. Thus the 
Bio ioin), gave 2 derivative yu-dh (to join in battle) 
c aa ER jungo shows another conjugation-sign.' 
while eri roots in Greek (-sco in Latin) show another 
E P Barona? In all I.-E. languages these classes have 
UE E n up m or less according as the original distinctions 
Ei on percept differences became regrouped under 
different concepts. In Sanskrit most of the vikaranas. 
fell together in the frst or bhū-ciass. iba dun Veda we 
often find verbs conjugated in quite different classes 
to what they have acquired later, and often we Sese 
the same root conjugated in different elasses with distinet 
shades of meaning.? 


$ 149. The Augment 


[he augment is the only prefix for form-building in 
the I.-E. languages. The original use of this sign was to 


1 The arrangement of roots in the mnemonic verses given in Sans- 
krit grammars seems to have been originally arranged in alphabetical. 
order of these zikaranas, because they are arranged in the order of tbe 
final letters of the roots, as inthe well known list, naga ara naga. 
fax faa fag ag (ais wat: 1 ete. 


2 This is the wg in Skt. roots iike TH etc. 


3 In Greek '' the various furms of present stem originally expressed’ 
different types of action. (1) Verbs in io (-0) expressed continuous action,. 
e.g. ef, phorē (wear) with phérd (carry), potóma (hover) with nélomai- 
(fy); (2) reduplication expressed repeated action, didomi (offer), or 
intensive action, cf, pamphatnē (shine brightly) and phainē (shine); (8) 
suffix -sko was terminative, denoting the beginning or end of an actiun 
und in many verbs became inceptive, e.g., gërdsk (become old), hebdsko- 
(to come to man's estate’, gegeidsko (to get a beard, to come of age) '”.. 
(John Thompson, Greek Grammar, $ 280, note 3.) 
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UTE 


| 
» as Wel] 
quent, ; `. 


indicate past time. And in the Rgveda 
Homer, augmentless forms are pretty fre 
the use of the augment definitely denotes k. 
without the augment the sense is ¿hat sco time, 
" tense-system ''' employed without any M 3 by 
past, present or future. In Greek, too, wi E. to tin, 
Homer the dropping of the augment Making the a) 

is. 


| 


vivid in “ historical present ”.* In Avesta, also th 
has a very clear temporal value and is used < 
rarely. The greater majority of aorist forms in Ay a 
augmentless. When the verb is accented in "ee 
if it is an augmented form, the accent. is "m K 
augment. "This rule seems clearly to support ud 
that the augment was a purely temporal prefix, E 
aorist-system in the Vedic language the augment m 
dropped giving the so-called ““ improper subjunetiye ": ] 


augua | 
com parat. - 


Š 150. Reduplication | 


2 One of the methods employed in distinguishing eet 
classes" and some of the ''tenses" in the 13) 


E In the I.-E, languages four clear tense-systems are found. Gre 
marians have called them (i) Present, (ii) Perfect, (iii) Aorist ait. 
Future. But these names are misleading because the words have nor ra 
quired clearly-marked time connotations, The time element is enti’ 
-absent in the older phases of the languages; it is only a particle 
of personal endings and vikaraņas and other modificatory signs È 
"determined these forms. In Sanskrit these four '' tensesjsttri 
are represented respectively by (i) qafa, Gi) sara, Gü) mat © 
Gy) afrafā. 

* Of. Iliad, À, line 10, 

3 Whitney (op. cit., $$ 685-587) gives the proportions of t a 
mentless formis to the augmented in the XV. as 2,000 to des 


UE U en(lēga aorist survives in classical Sanskrit with the probit 
„Particle ay, 


Ks UTER 


SC. 
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Ze is reduplication. The original sense attached 
Rm lication is repetition. In some languages the 
to ip indieated by reduplication as in J apanese and 
plura With verbs reduplication conveys the idea of an 
A ted or habitual action, or an action performed 
e y Sanskrit has got intensives which have a 
E reduplieation.1 Very likely the reduplicated (g) 
E nS Sanskrit indicated a habit. In Greek and Latin 
DUM reduplication indicated repeated or intensive action.” 
There is another use of reduplication also found in Sanskrit 
and in the modern vernaculars of India ; these are the 
so-called reduplicated compounds, e.g., aqa, weref etc. 
and they show quite clearly the reason for the redupliea- 
tion. In Latin pronouns may be reduplicated to indicate 
emphasis, ior example, mémée, tētē (rare), 8686 (very com- 
mon)? Amon, the 1.-E. languages reduplication as & 
grammatical device is also found in Old Irish and Gothic. 


$ 151. Compound-words * 


Besides the word-building devices described above" the 
Indo European languages possess a very remarkable feature, 
the power of building compound-words. Other families of 
languages also often show two words put together, but this 
is mere juxtaposition, the relations between the words thus 
joined being the simplest, usually that of possessor and thing 
possessed. Thus in Hebrew there are so-called compounds 


1 These used to be called “ frequentatives ™ in older grammar. 


See above, p. 187, fn. 3. 
George M. Lane, A Latin Grammar, Š 650. 


See my article, “A note on Sanskrit Compounds," in the Sir- 
Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, 2, pp. 449 ff. 


5 §§ 145 and 146. 


2 
3 
4 
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like bethel (the house of God), Benjamin 
Jamin) ete. Butin the I.-E. languages oed 
complex syntax relations are also indicated by p. 
These are true compounds as distingui 
juxtaposition as observed in other 
compounds in Indo-European languag 
purpose of parenthetical clauses. 

In the older I.-E. languages these Consist Usual 
two words. The compound does not denote njā 
sum of the two concepts, but one concept, which is e 
resultant of the two taken together. That the am 
‘denotes one concept is seen from the fart that it ha. 
one accent. In Veda we get the (rat dead 

pounds which show two accents, because obviously tt: 
compounds indicate two ideas. In fact the two mak. 
"of a devatā-dvandva are quite loosely joined together: 
each of them is in the dual, e.g., indraséma, and hg 
oblique cases mitrdvdrunayo.! Tixeept for these der: 
dvandva compounds all others express only one com 
and hence also have one accent. 

In all the earlier Indo-European languages itis r 
to find a compound of more than two members. There 
mostly descriptive in their signification. But as wew 
to more recent times it is noted that the size of compost 
increases. In Greek long compounds are not usus! 
when used are more or less literary curiosities.” Bit 
‘Sanskrit the compound has had a remarkable develop! 
and in later Classical Sanskrit they form the usual me 
of expression. 


E. 


DO 


Shed from 
languages h; 
es almost so. 

eu 


$ 


1 Mitrdyor-vdrunayoh is also found in RV. vii. 66.1 (and 3) 


-51.1). This sort of compound, where each member is separately € A 
is very common in the Avesta, e.g., Ahun9m-vairīm, Vanhaus-Mor 
Agahe-Vahistahe etc. 


2 Bee below, Chap. XII ($ 209). 
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resent-day English we find compounds, sometimes 
en in which the words are joined together by hy- 
fairly Mus compounds are mainly adjectival in force. 
ppan: mples may be cited : '' never-to-be-forgotton epi- 
E a « sort of end-of-a perfect-day feeling Such com- 
= Eds are to be found in humorous writers. Their 
| us is quite plain to the reader. A couple of further 
examples may be given: 

« A sermon nowadays should be a bright, brisk, straight- 
from-the-shoulder affair.’’* 

« There is a sort of Oh-what-a-wicked-world-this-is- 
and-how-I-wish-I-could-do-something-to-make-it- better-and- 
nobler expression about Montmorency, that has been known 
to bring the tears into the eyes of pious old iadies and 
gentlemen. ””? 


$ 152. Compounds in Classical Sanskrit 


Sanskrit is now a “dead language”, and it died as a 
result of Pāņini's Grammar.? What is implied by this 
statement is that the other spoken languages of India 
progressed along their usual course, and showed clear signs 
of a growing analytic structure, such as the greater use of 
prepositions or postpositions* and of auxiliary verbs, but 
Sanskrit remained as synthetic as it was in the days of 
Pāņini. But Sanskrit, though ''dead'' as far as the 
masses are concerned, has remained a spoken language to 
this day. And even though its speakers form a ‘‘ micro- 
scopic minority” today, they formed a consider- 
able portion of the people in the days when the later 

1 P. G. Wodehouse, Jeeves Omnibus. 

2 Jerome K. Jerome, Three Men in a Boat. 

3 Sez below, Chap. XIV (8 267). 


4 The so-called “ case-endings" in tle modern Indian Vernaculars 
are m their origin postpositions. 
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literature was produced. Sanskrit wag certainty , 
in the sense that soon after Pāņini's date it "a Fh 
language of the home—'' the mother-tongue ^ 1 e bh. 
later writers like Bhavabhūti and Magha, Bana 2 0 tj 
wrote Sanskrit with fluency and grace, stil B 
have used the more analytic Prakrit very lā) š 1 
daily life. No human being could have thou 
stilted artificial manner of these great Classics. 1 E 
The terribly long compounds so common m Qc 
Sanskrit Literature form a very remarkable —-— 
natural urge of all languages from synthetic to " 
structure. For these long compounds are not mesi) 
eriptive words but whole sentences. Luckily ther val 
rule in Panini restricting the number of words a coma 
may contain and therefore the natural linguistic tenis 
towards analytic structure blossomed forth in d 
this wondrous manner. Compounds enable us to dig: 
with grammatical endings and these long compounts. 
merely the attempts in Sanskrit at analytic constr. 
These compounds indicate the direction in which Si) 
might have developed if Panini had not written hiss 
dhyāyī. Only in that ease we would have written ther 
separately. | 
In Welsh such long compounds also exist, ado 
German. Both these languages are still largely me 
in structure and here, too, the long compounds até 
expressions of the tendency towards analytic stri 
Mark Twain in his book, A Tramp Abroad, dest 
the long German compounds (in the chapter entitled 
awful German Language ") has very aptly called Í 
“ alphabetical processions ”. He says, ‘‘ some 


words are so long that they have a perspective.. 


ig that Ù 
1 The true implication of this name—mother-tongte—% u 3 
learns speaking from the mother. 
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re not words, they are alphabetical processions. 
things 8 - gre not rare ; one can open a German newspaper 
And they d see them marching majestically across the 
any time 3 if he has any imagination he can see the ban- 
TEM the music, too. They impart a martial thrill 
pers 8n eanest subject’. In one edition of this book 
to the T uaint picture of this ‘‘ alphabetical procession ” 
nm A a bridge and fading away in the distant 


horizon ! 
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CHAPTER X 
LINGUISTIC PALAEONTOLOGY 


8 158. The Method of Linguistic . 


Urgeschichte or Linguistic Palaeontology is the 
given to that branch of Linguistics which shines dl 
reconstruct ancient history va Jinguistie evidence, E 
would be better to call it at once *'pre- history” beca, + 
the period to which these investigations Carry us is ms 
beyond what history has recorded. And naturally the, 
would be a separate set of facts for each * family” 4, 
languages. Here, of course, we shall consider p 
European Urgeschichte. "The usual method followed ; 
this reconstruction is to get hold of the oldest records 
each branch of the Indo-European languages and troni 
careful and critical comparison of the words cens | 
common heritage is discoverable, This would give us. 
fair notion of the wealth of words the original speak 
of these languages possessed and thus we may g a | 
idea of their culture and progress. 


§ 154. Precautions to be observed 


This branch of Linguistics is more or less of rete 
growth, though the foundations of this fascinating sube 
were laid long ago by Max Miiller. Still it is comparative! 
recently that scholars have started devoting themself 
seriously to it. These have worked very assiduously 
carefully and the most noted among them was Profes” 


1 Urgeschichte means '* pre-history ". 
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0. Schrader ofthe University of Breslau. The methods along 

. h these scholars have worked are typical of the 
whic ely careful and critical attitude of modern 
Bee a. Certain precautions’ are strictly to he 
SUME and these may be enumerated and considered 
in some detail. These precautions are :— 

(i) The presence of a word in several branches of the 
Indo-European family is not conclusive of its right toa 
place in ihe parent vocabulary. 

(ü) The absence of & word from several branches is 
not conclusive evidence against its being included in the 
parent language. 

(iii) Absence of acommon name for a very common 
object or idea would not mean non-acquaintance with that 
object. 

(iv) That a word is not found in the known records 
of particular branches is no proof that they never possessed 
the word. 

(v) Semantic change has to be always carefully borne 
in mind and taken into account. 

(vi) From the undoubted existence of a word in the 
parent language no hasty conclusions need be drawn 
regarding the culture of the original speakers. 

(vii) The existence of a word in the parent vocabulary 
merely proves familiarity with the object, that it was 
sufficiently important to be worth naming. But the 
degree of familiarity is to be ascertained from other 
considerations. 


$ 155, (i) Presence of a word in several branches 


It is obvious that a word is regarded to belong to the 
Original inheritance only if it is found in several branches. 


1 See Moulton, Science of Language, pp. 30 fi. 
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Here, too, there is need to observe that it 
mon between two closely related branche 
Indian and Iranian) butis not found in the on, Š 
presumption is that it is not an original word, ie i 
from the parent stock. In any case is would be Y 
and not suffieiently warranted to regard it as M. 
order that a word may be included in the origina] 4 
of Indo-European words it has to be found * i. 
branches widely separated. The mutual relatio 
branches have been roughly shown in Figure 16, 


a Word is; 


ns og 


_ u a a Y—r¿oIHY s 


From this it will be quite clear that if a WOrd is 4j 
in Greek and Sanskrit i& can with greater probability; 
regarded as a word of the parent language than jt iw 
found in Trish and Latin or Sankrit and Avesta, 


But even if a word is found in enough branches ani: 
branches sufficiently separated from one another, there » 
still two further possibilities to be considered. Thee 
is that the word may have been borrowed from one off 
branches into the others. Such, for instance, is the ri 
rājā borrowed in practically all the other branches off 
Indo-European today. Many English words, like ge 
scout etc., are now used in other languages also, | 
course these examples are of recent borrowings, but ind 
days Greek and Latin had given alot of culture we 
to the other branches.! The second possibility is that 
werd may have been a borrowing from another family? 
languages. Very good instances are the words camel 
lion, both of which, though found in almost all the branci 


! A great many Latin words were borrowed in German ing 
early enough to have been affected by the Second Sound-sbifting: D 
krit also shows borrowing from other languages, e.g, sl (inb) š 
% qr (ink-pot) are from Greek, fifi (script) is from Old Persian. 
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are borrowings from  Semitic.! So we ma 
the precaution that a word found in Severa] wi a l 
| ed branches of the Indo-European need not be tak 8e 
an original word, until there is sure proof th a kl 
been no borrowing.? ab then 


e 


$ 156. (i) Absence of a word in several branch, 
es 


It often happens that old words ina 
drop out, to be replaced by borrowed w 
languages or by some other synonym. H 
of a word from one or more branches 18 Dot conch: 
| evidence against its inelusion in the parent vocabula. 

Thus the Indo-European words for “son” and “qos. 
ter” have disappeared from T satin, that for "sister" fre 
Greek and those for “ father ” and “ mother '” from od 
We note the same process of disappearance of ancient wi 
in our modern languages. Thus hound, the original word, 
now replaced in English by dog, In the I ndian Vernaeyle 
8 great many indigenous words have disappeared "T 
replaced by English or other European words, Thus Ë 
i words lamp and lantern have replaced the ancient tl 
| and «ta. And the number of Trani and Arabio wu. 
! in Indian Vernaculars is much greater than is usa 
Suspected ; some of the most ordinary words used dij. 
and which have penetrated even to the village dialect 


ence the ghe 


Y dang 


| ! Incidentally this Proves that both these animals were not kit" 


to the Indo-European people (ī.e., the people speaking these langui 
| until they came in contact with Semitic races. It may be worth 
ing here that the Trani word for ''lion''—shīr (or sher) bu tē, 
borrowed in Sanskrit ( SiXqr ) and in Chinese (shih). 


| 
| 
| ? Cf. the history of the word for “ rice " which is fouhd in all Be 
| pean languages, but is a borrowing from Dravidian; see p. 61 abore: 


| 
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Semitie words which have replaced the old Aryan words. 
R words are sāheb (master), jawāb (answer), jalsā 
arz (reguest), etc. These considerations only 
hat has been noted above already that all 


hasise W 
oar ave to be carefully excluded. 


borrowed words h 
(iii) Absence of a common word for a 


§ 157. 
common object or idea 


very strange fact is noted with regard to Indo- 
European words. For no apparent reason one particular 
object or idea has no word in common; and though we are 
certain from other considerations that such a word did 
exist, the various branches show entirely different words. 
Thus we know that the Indo-European parent-speech had 
numerals up to one hundred,! and actually all numerals 
from "two" up to “hundred” are common to all the 
branches, still there is no common word for one”. 
Similarly the word for “foot”? is found in all branches 
but there is no common word for “hand.” ‘‘ We can 
hardly infer that their physical and mental eguipment 
was so deficient as the argument from silence would 
suggest in these cases >. 


Often 2 


& 158. (iv) Absence of a word in particular branches 


As already mentioned in the beginning of this chapter 
we have necessarily to base all arguments upon the known 
writings in the various languages. But obviously these 
would not record every word that had been used in that 
language. With many languages, which are important 
from our point of view, the recorded literature is very 


: . Possibly they could count even up toa thousand, but there 369 
certainty about this. I 
2 Moulton, op. cit , p. 33. 
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meagre and scanty. Gothic and Old Irish and Oļģ 


are certainly of great value i sider: Trani, 
but their records ās EN sut š Urges 
gre. In thes, ^ 
the older forms are to be inferred from tho S 
records. Even in the case of languages 
literatures, like Sanskrit and Greek, it is fo 
_manu-cripts and new inscriptions always show li 
able number of new words, The Publication of ü Consider, | 
liya Arthašāstra, for instance, has brought to im Ka 
number of new words none of which had ev ee! 


ate | 


With extensii, | 


und that hal 


er been Noted jy 


our dictionaries. And these new word 
c s thr Hi 
OW a good deal 


light on the culture and on the international Contaets g | 
those days. Similarly discoveries of new Greek e 
and inscriptions have also brought out many words a | 
existence was unknown till that time. Some of these E | 
been actually postulated by scholars as Probable, and ther | 
discovery in old writings incidentally proved the mE | 
of phonetic laws. H 


$ 159. (v) Semantic change | 


Often words change their meaning in passing from one | 
language to another in the process of borrowing. Mos | 
often an original word, inherited by various branches, | 
changes its meaning as people change their homes in tls | 
course of their migrations. This is specially to be notei i 
in the case of names of plants and animals. Ifa planta | 
an animal existed in the original home, and was famili | 
enough to deserve a name, that name would probably H 
inherited by the various branches. When the peopled | 
these branches left their original home and wandered avi) | 
they carried this word with them. But it was not always 
that the same plant or animal would be found in eV] 
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nese people might visit. So naturally these names 
Jand Es given to the plant or animal that had the closest 
would to the original one. Thus Latin fagus 


| nee = 

| EM English beech, Greek phëgós (oak), Kurdish büz 
ko) KĀ all varieties of the same original word.* So also 
elm 


Greek dris (oak), Trish dair (pine or fir), Lithuanian Genus 
(pine-wood), Latin lariz (larch), Sanskrit sm (wood or pine- 
treo),^ Avesta dāuru (wood), Old Slavic druvo (wood e 
tree), Gothic triu (tree) and English tree are all cognate: 
d example from among names of animals is the 
Sanskrit word 9%. The word originally meant '' buffalo ” 
or "bison", but in India it came to mean a camel on 
account of the similarity of colour. The camel was so 
unknown to European nations that in Gothic and in Old 
Slavic the words used for it were cognate with the name 
elephant | In Gothic the word was ulbandus and in Old 
Slavic veltbqdt.* 

Owing to semantic change cognate words often 
indicate different but connected ideas, Thus Sanskrit fif 
(mountain), Lithuanian gire (forest) and Old Prussian 
gdriam (tree) are cognate and the ideas are all obviously 
connected. Another interesting series of cognate words 
is seen in Latin quercus (oak),* Old High German forha 
(pine), Sanskrit uafz (ficus religiosa)? ; and Lithuanian 
perkunas (thunder) and Sanskrit ys (Rain-god). All 


1 Schrader, Reallezikon der .indogermanischen Altertumskunde?, 
I, pp. 170 ff, (under '* Buche "’). 

? Asin Gag. 

3 Schrader, op. cit., T, PP. 225 f. (under “ Eiche '', $2). 

4 Schrader, op. cit., T, p. 555 (under '' Kamel "). 


n Š Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch?, pp. 632 £. (under 
quercus '*j. 


5 The Pipal-tree. 
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These words are cognate and the connectig 


apparent when it is remembered that the k 
regarded as specially sacred to the God of fis by 
whom ''thunder'' and “rain” are Obvious] E: 


“ANG 
it, 


fy 
y CONN ect M ] 


| 


$ 160. (vi) No Rasty conclusions need be dra 
Un 

Í 

! 


from single words 


Even after the existence of a Word in the Daren j 
a 


bulary has been established beyond any doubt, dis 
be a curb set upon imagination running riot. Max ul 
in the early days drew an idyllic pieture of an Injgp. 
pean home in primitive times when the brother (sm) i | 
the person who “carried” the younger children g; ģ 
family and the daughter was the ** little milk maig» Es 
ofthe house |! This is an excellent Precaution very p; 
needed especially in India today. In matters of Seien: 
research it is safer to understate than to overstate a» 
clusion, | 


š 161, (vii) The degree of familiarity with an object shy 
be determined from various other considerations | 


The existence of a single word merely proves famili 
with an object, a familiarity sufficiently close to waran 
special name. From a single word itis not safe tod 
conclusions, but several words indicating connected ie 
may be put together and definite conclusions m# ` 
drawn therefrom regarding conditions of life in that m 
period. From the mere existence of a word for Be | 
the parent language we are not warranted in drawing 1 
other conclusion except that it was known and was A 

| 
Max Müller's father, Wilhelm Müller, was a well-known e 
poet and so the great linguist had also inherited a poetic strain. 
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he branches separated. But if, in addition, 


before t ge 
to e and common words for “‘riding”, “chariot”, 
opa; etc., We would be thoroughly justified in con- 


“racing 
duding that 
various WAYS su 


the horse had been tamed and utilised in 
ch as drawing chariots, racing etc. 
Similarly We conclude that different grains were known and 
that agriculture was practised and ploughs yoked to oxen 
The use of metals and of various weapons and 


were used. : ERE 
ed in à similar manner. 


ornaments is also inferr 


Linguistic Palaeontology demands a knowledge 


$ 162. í | 
of many and varied subjects 


Bearing the above precautions in mind scholars have 


worked on Linguistic Palaeontology. This branch of 
linguistics, above all, needs a good deal of help from 
other sciences. Anthropology and archeology are needed 
first of all. A good deal of geology, especially of the 
quaternary period, is also needed. Connected with this a 
knowledge of the distribution and migrations of plants and 
animals is needed. Also a knowledge of local changes in 
the distribution of land and water in particular regions, 
since the advent of humanity on earth, is very necessary as 
indicating lines of migration of the various tribes. It is 
not possible, in these days of specialised studies, for a 
single person to gain expert knowledge in all these: 
branches, but a student of Linguistic Palaeontology should 
possess a fair acquaintance with modern anthropological 
research. In short, the student of Linguistic Palaentology 
has to gather a great deal of varied knowledge from experts 
and has to re-arrange it from the linguistic point of view. 

š There must necessarily be a difference between the: 
view-points of students of anthropology and those of 
linguistics. The former tend to think in terms of 
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various races and of cephalic indexes 


the scientific precision of modern ethnolog 
oflinguisties know that language dM ths shui 
union between human beings far stronger an A 4] 
of a similarly shaped head or nose. And E E 
point of view of students of Linguistics fun NS 
different. i esse; 
'"ü 


LANGU Agp 


But while ni 


§ 163. The Home-land of the Indo-Euroneg 1 x 
ns 


1 
l 


The most fascinating problem in Linguistic pa 1 
logyis the determination of whence the Ini 
languages originated. The number of theories aol 
about this guestion is really surprising. First of i 
Max Müller who suggested that the homeland of M 
Europeans was in the Pamir tableland and the ad; d 
regions of Central Asia. This suggestion was i m k 
some years until Dr. Latham of Cambridge (a schold 
‘Scandinavian languages) suggested that Scandinavia r 
a more likely place. Later on some German scholars tal 
«contended for North Germany and Dr, P. Giles; 
Cambridge* for Hungary as the original home. m 
opinion favours the region of Lithuania and the neigo 
ing districts of Poland. The discovery of the ‘Fite! 
Inscriptions containing the names of Vedic divinities bh 
led several people to Suggest the upper reaches of th 

1 Tt should be always rememberd that throughout this bok 2 
Kena "Indo-Europeans " has no racial or ethnological connotation. D 
38 used to designate merely “the people fof whatever race or caitti 
who spoke or speak the T.-R. lauguages. ” m 


2 He was my own guru and initiator in the science of Ling 
and it is to him in the first place that I owe my knowledge of and nel 
in the subject. He has developed this theory of the I.-E. homelsnt t 

ithe Cambridge History of India, Vol. T, Chapter III. 
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and the Tigris as the homeland. Several 

: cholars, deeply versed in Sanskrit, have ventured 
Indian aH and Bal Gangadhar Tilak has suggested 
fo XD e eni arguments that the North Polar region 
ci AM UM home.' The iatest and most widely 
yes E E however, is that of Professor Schrader 
E y who places the home in the region about the 
Bis of the Volga and the northern shores of the Caspian 


Eupbrates 


cA all these opinions, except that of Tilak, there is one: 
remarkable feature in common. And it is this, that the 
region in which the homeland is placed depends on the 
language or languages through which this question is 
approached." Each different homeland was arrived at by 
reason of the languages with which the scholar was best 
acquainted. In any case, it must be admitted that 
Professor Schrader's work is full of an enormous wealth 


1 Tilak's arguments are quite sound in the main and he develops 
them with great skill. Unfortunately he had very little time during his 
very active political life to devoteto these studies. In fact the only 
periods during which he could utilise his profound knowledge of the 
Vedas and kindred subjects for purposes of scholarly research, were 
those of enforced leisure as a political prisoner! His Arctic Home im 
the Vedas was produced during his second term of imprisonment. Tt 
was the large-hearted generosity of Max Müller (who admired his deep 
learning) that procured for him the necessary hooks in prison. Itisa 
pity that there is a good deal of prejudice against Tilak and his writings 
owing to his political opinions. 


2 When I first read Professor Schrader's work—Sprachvergleichung 
und Urgeschichte—I was considerably struck by the fact that most of 
his arguments were based on Slavic languages and customs. I later 
discovered that he was Professor of Slavic languages. Later on I had 
the honour of meeting Professor Schrader personally, and in the course: 
of conversation with him my impression in this matter was confirmed by 
the Professor himself. 
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of detail and his case is extremely well Present 
e 


his is deservedly the generally accepted opinion d ay, 
ay, 


LANGU Ag 


| 
| 
| 
$ 164. Changes of climate have been ighoreds | 
Linguistic Palaeontology peo | 
| 
One very important point is always los I 
all these discussions about the home of t 
peans. Iis an accepted conclusion of geology that «| 
distribution of sea and land as a whole has not vatis | Š | 
«during the period humanity has dwelt Upon earth P 
in any given locality considerable variation of pa 
water has occurred even within historical times, p. 
example the present climatic conditions of Central 4 
make it impossible for any large population to live the 
But a few thousand years ago the conditions Were 
different? and it was a land supporting a very ly! 
Population. The science of climatology is just int 
infancy and its help should be increasingly sought + 
students of Linguistic Palaeontology. So also the em ` 
tions in the far north just preceding the last ice-age ks 
not yet been sufficiently worked out in detail, forthe uj 
reason that it has not yet been possible to do so, butitisjē 
likely that those lands had a very temperate climate thea’ 


8 
! 


t sight gy 
he Ink 


and d 


$ 165. Other points ignored in Linguistic Palaeontolug | 


The impression ereated from modern works on H 
subject of Indo-European culture is that of a people " 


i 
"nm 

1 For details see the very illuminating book, The Pulse of ja 
Ellsworth Huntingdon. E 


ài 
? See my article on “ Legend of Yima and the Cradle lant 
Aryans ” in the Calcutta Review, December, 1921. 
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xtremely '' primitive ” stage of culture. The whole 
jn an € adi present -concerns Only the material side 
of the re acquaintance with certain plants, animals and 
E. their knowledge of certain arts and crafts, their 
meta. vee of certain relationships in the family and in 
recog™! i All this is meagre at best and leaves in our minds 
Ca ession of savages just emerging into an elementary 
an zm settled culture. This sort of impression is quite 


stage A 
R as we confine ourselves only to the material 


natural as long 


side of the guestion. And even with regard to material 


culture we can get but that part which happens to be 
preserved in words. 

But when we observe the structure of the original 
parent language, we are really struck with the cultural and 


| mental development it implies. The wealth of verbal forms 
| —the four ‘‘tense systems 
| jugations (primary, secondary and three moods), the 


x 


each with five distinct con- 


numerous derived conjugations, the subtle nuances of the , 
vikaraņas—all these show a mental development which far 


| exceeds that of an ordinary savage. The development of 


prepositions and adverbs and the great variety of these 
also point to a higher development. "Then again nouns 
and pronouns show practically only two numbers 2 whereas 
Savage idioms generally show four numbers—singular, 
dual, trial and plural—and they have besides a considerable 
variety of suffixes indicating plurality. In I.-E. languages 
the substantive endings are almost the same for all nouns. 
Many of the word-building suffixes indicate a power of 


Appreciating purely abstract concepts. The most note- 


worthy evidence of the mental development of the Indo- 


S Many African languages lack prepositions (see Chap. XIII, $ 238). 
The dual in the older T.-E. languages is confined only to the 


ET] natural pairs o 
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Europeans is given by the numerals, They | 
count up to a hundred, possibly up kā dēt 
Experience among savage tribes, as well ą A thoy, 
shows that the concept of number in the 
after a considerable degree of mental growth. 
count concrete objects, like stones, boats, spa ay EM 
several scores, but for number in the abstract cd ri 
tribes cannot go beyond four. “RY q 
| In short, the whole grammatical structur 
parent-language (as far as can be gathered from 
grammar, and from the large number ot prep 
adverbs, as also from the numerals) shows very 
the Indo-European mind was far in advance of 
ordinary savage who lives in Australia or in (a 
Africa. With all this evidence of grammar it voi | 
that in mental achievements and culture they were J 
ly well ahead of the savages today. This aspect dā 
guestion has not been touched at allas yet, but itis | 
worth investigation, for this would appreciably alter m 
notions regarding the Indo-Europeans which prevail " 
present time. i 
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CHAPTER XI 
Tug LANGUAGES OF INDIA! 


« 166. The various language-families represented in India 
s . 


India is a large country, almost a continent, and at first 
sight presents an amazing collection of languages and 
dialects. "The population of this land is made up of several 
racial strata lying one over the other and we have a whole 
collection of Non-Indo-European Languages overlaid by 
the Indo-Aryan. The most important of the former are the 
Dravidian languages of South India. The other Non-I.-E, 
languages are mostly represented among aboriginal semi- 
civilised tribes. Very few of them possess written records 
and a great many of them do not possess even the rudi- 
ments of a literature. Among these languages, however, 
we find many a clue to words and phrases used among the 
modern Aryan languages. These last-named are obviously 
the most important among the languages of India besides 
the Dravidian, and many languages of both these families 
possess good literatures. Four “families” of languages 
are represented in India, viz., Austric, Tibeto-Chinese, 
Dravidian and Indo-European. There are besides a couple 
of languages which may be put down as '' unclassified’’. 


1 For this chapter I am principally indebted to Sir G. A. Grier- 
son's Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, part 1, ‘‘ Introductory "”. Ihave 
also derived considerable help from the ‘‘ Introduction "to The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language by my friend Prof. 


S. K. Chatterji of Calcutta. I have not therefore given detailed references 
to both these works. 
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= A Malay 
" XE Indonesian Salon 
Austronesian — 

f (Malay-Poly- | Oceanean i 
| nesian)!  '— | 
Cham | 
(South-eastern mixed | 
group) | 
Austric — i 
Languages Proto-Malaccan group | 
anguag (Non-Malay peoples)" | eng I 
| Semoj | 
| = | 
ads Khūsī i 
i Khasi-Nicobar group Nicobar | 
Austro-Asiatic Salween | 
ers — 1 

| Mon (P 
Mon-Khmēr group ē pa. 
Moi dialects ^. 
Modern Malacca, | 
Sāntālī E 

= Muņdārī 

Eastern | Bhumij 
Kodā | 
Ho ; 
/ Korwā R 
Munda (Kol) = i 
— Kūrkū | 
Kharia i 
Western | Kanáwri i 
— Juang i 
Sabara d 
IL d 
E 
TABLE VIII.—AUSTRIC LANGUAGE IN INDIA. | 
(Facing § 161) | 
` 1 See also Table XXXIII. "R 
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§ 167. Austric languages in India 


Among the language-groups of the world the so-called 
Austronesian (or Malay-Polynesian) family * is an important 
one. This family is widespread throughout the whole 
width of the Pacific Ocean. This language family 
is closely connected with the Mon-Khmér languages of 
Indo-China and with some of the most ancient among the 
aboriginal languages of India. These languages have 
been carefully investigated by Pater W. Schmidt, who put 
them together in one big family called the Austric family. 
Though the number of speakers of this family is not large, 


still the area covered is larger than that occupied by any 


other family of languages. West to Hast these extend 
from Madagascar to Easter Island and from north-west 
to south-east they extend from Northern Punjab to 
New Zealand. This family is subdivided as shown in 
Table VIII. 

Of the Indonesian languages belonging to India we may 
mention Malay and Salon. Malay is spoken at the extreme 
southern limit of British Burma where it approaches the 
Federated Malay States. The latter is the dialect of 
the seamen of the Mergui Archipelago. 


$ 168. Mon-Khmér and Khasi 


The Mon-Khmér people were at one time the rulers 
and conquerors of Indo-China. They had attained to a 
high level of culture, but now their languages are spoken 
by a few wild and aboriginal tribes in Siam, Burma and 
India. In Burma the Mon language is at present spoken 
round the Gulf of Martaban. Mon inscriptions of the 
llth century have been discovered. The Khmér languages 


1 See Chap. XIII (§ 281). 
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are also spoken in outlying portions of Burma iM 
Khmer inscriptions go back to the first halt " in Sia 
century. The language of the Nicobar Islands t eh 
the same family. All these languages A. cue I 
limits of India proper. Closely Connected vii è 
a language spoken in India proper. It jg the pā 
spoken in Khāsi Hills in Assam.  Khag m ri 
independent development and for a considerable d K, 
been out of direct touch with either Mon-Khmēr Me 
Austro-Asiatic languages. Hence it has now m k: 
different outwardly. ‘‘Khasi forms an island... 1l 
untouched in the midst of an ocean of Tibeto-Bum 
languages”. But its vocabulary is very close to the Y 
languages of Burma and its sentence construction d 
essentially Mon. “The various component parts ate ps 
in the same order, and the order of thought of the spe 
is thus shown to be the same ”,' : 


| 


$ 169. Munda or Kol Languages | 

| 

In Central India, beginning from West Bengal ai 
stretching through Behar and Central Provinces and tha. 
south through Orissa into the Ganjam district of Madn | 
Presidency, we find a group of closely associated dialec 
known by the name of Muņdā or Kēl. This pateh , 
Munda languages is interpenetrated by Dravidian dislecit | 
4 

1 Both quotations are from Grierson, Linguistic Survey of hio 
I,1, p. 88. A 


h 

2 Max Müller is responsible for the name Munda. The word F | 

is a native word in these languages themselves and means '' man". sl 
word kola in Sankrit means “ pig ” and very likely itis the same V^. 
applied as an opprobrions term to the aborigines, who are pre-emines' 
pig-breeders. Hence perhaps Grierson is right in choosing the T 
Munda rather than Kol with its more offensive connotation. 
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er west in the Central Provinces there is another 
nda languages. Here, too, it is surrounded 
£ Dravidian dialects. But the most remark- 
f Munda languages is found along the 
Himalayan range, where we find small patches of it right 
up to the Simla hills, There it is known as the Kanawri 
dialect and there are probably other dialects further west. 
The two most important dialects are Sāntālī and Mundari. 
The Sabara dialect is interesting as being that of tHe 
gabaras (forest hunters)! who are also mentioned by Pliny 


and Ptolemy. 


Furth 
island of Mu 


by patches O 
able extension 0 


$ 170. The influence of Munda languages on Indo-Aryan 


Grierson, following Pater W. Sehmidt,* thinks that 
the Munda grammar bears the closest resemblance to 
Turkish. Its wonderful capacity for agglutination, by 
which “an enormous number of complex ideas can be 
formed according to the simplest rules’’, can be best 
appreciated by the fact that the conjugation of the 
verb dai (to strike) in the 8rd person singular alone 
oceupies nearly a hundred pages in Mr. Skrefsrud's 
Santali Grammar. There are some very well marked 
characteristics of Munda speech which have influenced 
other languages of India. The extremely complex 
conjugation of the verb in Behārī is certainly due to 
Munda influence. So also the use of compound participial 


1 The Sabara dialect of Munda must not be confounded with the 
Sübari Prakrit. "This Munda dialect is mixed up with Dravidian. 

2 Pater Schmidt's book on the Austric Languages is named Die 
Mon-Khmér Völker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Vēlkern Zentralasiens und 
Austronesiens (The Mon-Khmér People, a connecting link between the 
Deoples of Central Asia and Austronesia). 

3 Grierson, op. cit., p. 37. What follows is also from the same work. 
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adjectives instead of relative clauses Which i. 
feature of Indo-Aryan Languages, is — NĒ 
languages as well. Another well-markeg š x Uy. 
Munda is the double-plural of the Pronoun es 
person—an ‘‘inclusive’’ (which includes the he the b 
an ''exclusive'” (which excludes the heared 
certainly taken over in many Aryan language, k : 
Thus in Gujarati 44 mar «ar means *: we (not idi i 
had gone," but IH qar «ar means EE nr .. 
gone.” Another very important influence of Mui 
found in the vigisimal system of numeration : Mio 
the word for ''ascore"' used in all Indo.A 
—ust (kudī)—is a Munda word. 


qI 
JF 


i 


$ 171, Tibeto-Chinese languages in India 


This family is called the Tibeto-Chinese family bes. | 
these two represent the two extreme types among th: 
languages. There are three main branches of z 
family—(i) Tibeto-Burman, (ii) Thai-Chinese (or Siams 
Chinese) and (iii) the Yenissi branch. Chinese itsel 
nowhere a vernacular in India, even though there £ 
many thousand Chinese emigrants settled here, (ft) 
Thai-Chinese branch a large number of dialects are fos 
in Burma as well as in north-eastern parts of Ass 
Of these the most important are Shan, Ahom and Khim 
Shan is spoken widely over Upper Burma, Ahom ist 
offshoot of the Shin. The Ahoms in 1298 A.D, ent, 
the valley of the Brahmaputra where it emerges front 


| 

1 Among the Romance Languages French shows traces a 
vigisimal system in words like guatervingts etc., which was A 
due to Celtic influence. In Welsh ugain is 20, deugain is 40, E 
is 60 and pedwarugain is 80. 
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ountain barrier. To this land they gave their name, 
un was ultimately changed to the modern Assam.* 
bs people left comparatively few traces of their domi- 
nation on the Aryan Assamese. But they cultivated 
specially chronicles and historical diaries? and this has 
deeply influenced Assamese literature, In fact the 
Assamese word for ‘‘ history ” or “‘ chronicle” (burānjī) is 
an Abom word. The Khāmtī were another section of the 
Shāns who settled in Eastern Assam and ultimately, 
ousted the Āhoms. The Khāmtī languages are the only, 
ones of the Thai branch found in India today. 


$ 172. Tibeto-Burman languages 


These are shown in Table IX. Tibetan proper (or 
Bhētiā as itis often named in India) is a language with a 
very considerable literature. A great deal of this consists 
of translations from Sanskrit works on philosophy, 
Buddhism and kindred subjeets and many of these are of 
great value for the cultural history of India, because the 
Sanskrit originals have been lost. These translations were 
made in the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
remaining languages of this group, except Burmese, are 
without any literature. The various branches are connected. 
in $ rather complex manner, which may throw a good deal 
of light on the migrations of the tribes speaking these 
lenguages.? It seems that the original home of these 


1 Āhom itself is originally Ā-shām or Ā-shāny 


2 Tt was a sign of noble birth and good breeding with these people 
to record in detail contemporary events. 


3 See diagram given by Grierson at p. 54 of the Linguistic Survey of 
India, I. 1, 
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Tibetan 
li (or Bhotia) 
Tibeto- = Stow, c 
Himalayan Nen-Prono. Burm, I 
Minaliseg aari i | 
| 
Himalayan Lepcha Ë | 
— M 
Pronomi. | | 
P | nalised | Ziran | 
i ats CT | Dhima | 
Aka " i 
North Gads | 
Assam Dafla 
Abor | 
T'ibeto- |F Bārā j 
Burman | Bodo Laking | 
tor Bārā) | Gāro Í 
: Tripurā n 
Middle = 1 
and South} Nāgā-Bodo | 
Assam Nāgā i 
Kachin (or Sing-pho) | 
Nāgā-Kuki I 
Tibeto- FEE = | 
mese Kuki-chin | Meithei | 
Arakan- | Dushei | 
Burma Burmese 1 
— 1 
Miao Ó 
Yao i 
Khāmtī j 
Thai- Northern] Kora i 
5 Tree Tairong 
| Chinese Thai Shin ~ 
Aitona 
Ahom 


i TABLE IX. TiBETO-ÜHINESE LANGUAGES IN INDIA. 
(Facing Š 172) 


1 See also Table XLV. 
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1 was in south-west China near the head-waters 
4 Jangueses „tsze-kiang and the Hwang-ho. From there 
| of the s wn the courses of these two great rivers into 
| they ee er and down the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, 
po e the Salwin, the Menan and the Mekhong into 
V the T ds Siam and Annam. In all these lands they 
M lade, inhabit t probably the Mon-Khmé 
"| found older inhabitants, most probably the Mon-Khmer 
cople. The original Tibeto-Burman stock seems to have , 
| E ied the point where the Brahmaputra emerges from 
| khe mountains and there they split into three divisions. 
| One followed the Brahmaputra upwards into Tibet, another 
| followed the course of the same river downwards into 
Assam and the third branch followed the courses of the 
| Chindwin and Irawati into Burma. The North Assam 
| group is an amorphous collection of dialects which represent 
intermediate stages between Tibetan and Burmese. 
“ Their territory is a kind of backwater over which various 
' waves of Tibeto-Burman immigration have swept, each 
| leaving its record in the speech of the inhabitants ”. 


$ 173. The Tibeto-Himalayan branch 


! In many respects the most interesting languages of 
| this group from the linguistic point of view are the 
| Himalayan dialects. These separated out from the main 
| Tibetan stock some time before the latter reached its 
| present stage of development, and they have had a history 
| Oftheirown. They were split up into a large number of 
dialects and, mixing with the older languages of these 
Himalayan valleys, they got changed to such a great 
| extent from the main stock, that in some respects they 
| developed traits the very opposite of the parent Tibeto- 
ü 
Í 1 Grierson, op. cit., p. 60. 


1 
| 
| 
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Chinese groups. The chief of these 
traits are: 


E LANGY " 


Newly in 
(i) A sharp distinction is made b | 
inanimate objects.* 

(ii) Higher numbers are often counted b 
not by tens as in Chinese, Siamese, Tibetan | 
(iii) Personal pronouns have dual and M 
(iv) The first personal pronouns hae zali 
well as “exclusive ” duals and plurals. à; 

(v) In the verbal eonjugation the person oft 
well as of the object are denoted by the additi 


et | 
Ween anita, | 


| 
rent, | 


he Sulj.. | 


layan branch of these languages is ‘jp entir 
with Tibeto-Burman, or e i -Ch; M | 
All these are the ilkeatin oi ama oe principi | 
g g characteristics of they. 
languages. These latter, as already noted once N 
all along the Himalayan valleys. There E E 
"islands '” of Munda speech as far away in the Bud 
as Simla and probably even further west. Near the sil 
borders of Nepal and near the Sikkim-Nepal us | 
several Munda languages are found. “ It, therein 
probable that Muņdā, or tribes speaking a language: 
nected with those now in use among the Munday, W 
once lived in the Himalayas and have left their stor 
the dialects spoken there at the present day ”.? | 
These Himalayan Languages were first studied car: 
by Hodgson who classified them into “ non-pronominali | 
and ''pronominalized," which classification runs the: 
them all. It is based on the last of the characte 
mentioned above, viz., suffixing the personal promé | 


1 1 S 
a The Law of Polarity ; it is discussed below, Chap, XIII, š vi 
^ Sten Konow in LSI., iii, 1,p. 179 (quoted by Grient (8, 
p. 56). 
$ Sten Konow, loc. cit., I 
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` š Sanke Us ' 

Every one of these characteristic features of th ` 
`: 


9 disp. | — 


| ized langu 
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verb to denote not only the subject but also the direct 


a indirect objects." The former (i.e., ‘‘non-pronominal- 
(i 4”) are spoken in the eastern regions of Nepal and in 
jas and Bhutan. The other group is found more 


g the central Himalayas. Of these non-pronominal- 
ages the most notable are the Rong (or Lepcha) 
and Sunwar. Rong is the language of Sikkim and itis the: 
so-called '' Bhotiā '' heard in Darjeeling. Sunwar is to-day 
classed a8 non-pronominalized,* though Hodgson writing in 
1847 put it down as very clearly pronominalized. From 
this it seems that the older languages of the Munda group 
are receding before the advancing tide of the Tibetan. In 
the eastern Himaiayas, where there are easier passes to: 
Tibet, the influx of Tibetan is easier and hence it is quite 
natural to find the languages there non-pronominalized. 
In the central parts the Himalayan languages are slowly 
changing from the pronominalized variety to the other 
type. In the western Himalayas the Ladakhi and 
Balti dialects are pure Tibetan. 


amon. 


š 174. The Assam and Burma branches 


The various languages of these branches have also been 
indicated in Table IK (p. 216). Of these the Bodo and 
Naga languages are closely connected with the Himalayan 
branch. The Kuki-Chin and Burmese are more or less 
independent types while the rest are intermediate in. 
character. 

The area of the Bodo language is almost completely 
aryanised and consequently these languages are fast 


! E.g., the form hiptung in Limbu (a Himalayan dialect) is made up: 
oi hip (to strike), -tū (him) and -ng (I), and therefore means “I strike: 
him" (Linguistic Survey of India, I, 1, p. 57). 

2 By Sten Konow in Vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey of India. 
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disappearing. The Nāgā languages are num, 
have a surprising variety of dialects. The ^ 
mountainous and the people very fierce 
reasons have caused a great diversity of 
region, '' Where communication is SO 
course with neighbouring tribes jg rare 
times, when heads were collected as eag 
collect stamps and no girl would marr 
who could not display an adequate st 
a raeeting with a stranger did take place, the con M 
: Vets 
was sure to be more or less one-sided, Under sw. 
cumstances, monosyllabic languages, such as those 1 
Nāgās, with no literature, with a floating ton, 
with a system of taboo which is ever and anon prolis. 
the further use of certain words, and with amp, 2 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to Supply the aj, ^ 
needs of grammar, are bound to change very rapidly o p: 
quite independently of each other ”,1 The Kuka Š 
group is remarkable in possessing a language, ; | A 
Meithei, which has got literary remains in the sha: 
chronicles of Manipur State going back to 14324 Y° 
This ancient language has heiped a good deal in cle 3 
the history of modern Meithei, and incidentally it pz. 
how rapidly and how completely monosyllabie langus " 
ean change. One remarkable characteristic of the ke 
Chin group is the entire want of finite verbal forms. VÉ p 
nouns, participles and other sorts of periphrases are ue cm 
Burma languages are really numerous dialed! t 
there is a standard literary dialect—Burmese, d st 
literature has been much influenced by Pali b E 
are great variations in pronunciation between this m S 
dialect and the vernacular of the home. | 


GU. | 


ad jā 
Speech ši m 
diticuj «di 


(s 


à 


1 Grierson, OP. cit., p. 59. 
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‘| 


d. 


! — Among the Northern Thai languages, the first three 
les. | = 


Mi ntioned in the table are spoken in the upper Irawati 
à, me tg, This region was once known as ‘‘the great 
8 . land'' and it lies to the east of Assam. These 
T em are also found scattered through the Lakhimpur 
ak Pict: The remaining dialects of Northern Thai are 
| E. in the Shan states of Burma and to the east and 
north-east of Bhamo. Ahom was flourishing in Ássam 
om the 18th century to the 18th when it became extinct. 


fr 


he; 
d i 
Ihe 
de § 175. The Dravidian Family 
us This family of speech is the most important in India 
AM after the Aryan languages. It differs in almost all import- 


* ant respects from the Munda and in the very important 
E particular that at least four of these languages are highly 
"* cultured and possesses fine literatures. They form a very 
M compact group of agglutinating languages and some of 
"| the affinities they show to other families of languages are 
p really surprising. Bishop Caldwell held that these langua- 
~ ges “occupy a position of their own, between the languages 
* of the Indo-European family and those of the Turanian or 
š Seythian group! not quite a midway position, but one 
p considerably nearer the latter than the former”. Other 
A scholars, however, like Dr. G. U. Pope, maintain that the 
3 | Dravidian family is *' morphologically '” of the same order 
"d as the Aryan.? These affinities have not yet been 
4 thoroughly worked out, but it would be really worth while 
4 studying these aspects of their history, particularly the 
M mutual influence of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. Prof. O. 
| Schrader of Kiel has tried to show their affinity to the 
| ! Caldwell means here the Ural and the Altai families of lancuages 
| (see below $$248.249). 


4 ^ R. Narasimhachar, History of the Kannada Language, PP. 5-6. 
| 
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Fi 
— p dē 
Tāmil group Tamil (dy, PO 
: Mala p 
Yalan — 
Kannada b F: 
Drāvida group Tuļu " 
j 
Kodagu (Coorg) la 
= | I 
Badan I. 
Nilgiri group Toga | D 
| Kota D 
= |01 
Dravidian | i 
- Languages P= i 
lejā | Gondi f 
= 1 
Kuuwh | 
Kurukh (or Oraon) : 1 
Intermediate group Mālto al 
Küi(Kandh)  — n 
w 
Kolāmī 


Andhra— Telugu 


| 
Ac 

Y en 

i fü 


Outlying Dravidian—Brāhuī 


TABLE X.—DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 
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n ids family. Lately, the discoveries at Mohenjo- 
[ris f a culture allied to the Sumerian has opened up the 
!daro 0 +y of linking up the Dravidian languages and culture 
ith me and still further west with Crete.? Finally 
a ter W. Schmidt? has discu ssed the remarkable connections 
| existi i i 
his idea contains ‘‘ suggestions of 8 possible connecton by 
land between India and Australia in the times when the 
prehistoric Lemurian continent is believed to have 
esisted'”.* Kumārila Bhatta is said to have divided the 
‘Dravidian languages into two clear groups, Āndhra and 
Dravida, which is substantially correct, although it leaves 
‘out minor languages. The chief Dravidian languages and 
their grouping is shown in Table X.* | 


$ 176. The Drāvida Group 


Among the languages of this group, and indeed among 
all the Dravidian languages, Tamil is the oldest and the 
- best cultivated, and possesses the richest literature. It has 
| works going back to the 3rd century B.C.* Modern Tamil 


| 1 Prof. Schrader had lived many years in Madras as Director of the 
Adyar Library of the Theosophical Society at Madras, His article is 
entitled “‘Dravidisch und Uralisch " and appeared in the Zeitschrift 
| für Indologie und Iranistik, III. 


5 


MG See the article by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjiin The Indian 
; Historical Quarterly (Mar., 1925) entitled '* Recent Discoveries in Sindh 
and the Panjab”. Recently Father Heras of St. Xavier's College, 
| Bombay, has been working on the Mohenjo-daro inscriptions and has 
; "tried to affiliate them to the Dravidian family. 

1 3 In Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde, pp. I21ff. 
m * Grierson, Op. cit., p. 82. "This same Lemurian continent would 


li 
, *olve the problem of connecting the languages of Madagascar with those 
| of Indonesia, 


5 Adapted from Grierson. 


| 
| 


h 


6 
f The oldest Tamil work is the Tolkāppiyan, a treatise on Tamil 
#rammar following the Aindra school of grammarians. 
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literature is also very flourishing ang Bam 
seem to be its only close rivals today in Bali 
output. Ancient Tamil had an alphabet NACN 
Vatteļuttu. The modern dialects are ae its m 
there are two forms of the standard dn u ln, 
* perfect” (shen) form used in poetry ad bis 
stilted and artificial ; the other is the sood a x 
(kodum) form which is colloquial. "e 
s. Malayāļam is called the eldest daughter di | 
It separated from the latter as an offshoot ; WO 
century and developed a literature of its bs. tej, 
18th century. It is spoken on the south-western Ta 
India and in the Laccadive Islands. T4 E a a 
Brāhmaņa influence and has been Sanskritised v 
Moslem speakers of Malayalam, the Māpiļļāi 2 i d 
come under this Sanskritic influence speak a purer, ad 
archaie, form of the language. Malayalam js "Í 
fairly large literature, which is being fostered unde 
enlightened princes of Travancore and Cochin. | 
Kannada is the language of Mysore and of the red 
side of the peninsula. It also possesses a good liter: 
but the ancient poetical language is quite stilted: 
artificial, The eldest Dravidian inscription dise 
so far is the Halmidi Inscription of about 450 A.D., ml 
records the oldest specimen of Kannada known to us? 2, 
earliest literary work in this language is the Kavirdjani, 
ascribed to Nrpatunga (probably the Rastraküta e" 
Amoghavarsa I), which is dated 850 A.D. This © 
names several earlier ones which have not yé 
recovered, The papyri of the 2nd century A.D. distr 
1 The proportion of Sanskrit words borrowed in Dravidian li 
is the least in Tamil and the greatest in Malayalam (Narasinis 
op. cit., p. 32). 
? Usually known as the Moplas. 
3 Mysore Archaeological Report, 1996, No. 16. 
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i Oxyrbynous in Egypt contain a small Greek play or 
farce. In this some Indian words ecu which have been 
shown by Hultzsch to be Kannada. Kannada is written 
ina seript connected with they of Telugu, but the language 
is clearly Very close to Tamil. Kannada has got several 
minor dialects which seem to have been originally tribal or 
caste dialects. 

Of the other dialects of this group Tuļu is confined to a 
very small area to which it has been restricted for a 
long time. I& does not differ very materially from 
Kannada. It is well cultivated and Caldwell regards 
it as among ‘‘ the most highly developed languages of the 
Dravidian family ’’, despite the fact that it has no litera- 
ture. He adds: "it looks as if it had been cultivated for 
its own sake, and it is well worthy of careful study ”.” 
Kodagu (in Coorg) lies between Kannada and Tulu both 
geographically and linguistically. 

The Nilgiri dialects are used by mountain tribes who are 
among the most aboriginal races of India. Among them 
the Badagas are the most numerous. Their dialect seems 
to be an ancient form of Kannada, for it agrees in many 
details with the language of the ancient Kannada works. 
Toda and Kota are also the dialects used by the wild 
aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiri Hills. These two are 
spoken, according to the census reports, by less than 2000 
people. The reason for the survival of these languages is 
that the tribes live among the hills and hardly ever mix 
with others. The Todas are a rapidly dying race. 


$ 177. The Intermediate group of Dravidian 


There are quite a number of languages, mostly spoken 
by the wilder forest tribes und they are spread over 8 belt 
1 Ibid., 1904. : 
2 Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, p. 81. 
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in Central India stretching from the Berars to 
Orissa and one little “island ” of the Malto di E 
Rajmahal on the Ganges. The most important K. 
is the Gondi. Many of the Gond tribes have now 
speaking one of the Aryan dialects of their ne; : 
There are a number Gondi dialects but there is very ja 
difference between them beyond local variations » 


! 
R 


of the, 
taka n 


ES 


8l, 


nunciation. Í 
Kurukh (or Oraoñ) isa language which according i 
tradition comes from the Karnatik. It has Close ej 
with the Drāvida group and has a number of dialects, R : 
most interesting of which is the Malto spoken in al 
Rajmabal hills. It is considerably influenced both by al 
Aryan and the Santali which are its neighbours, he 
Kurukh dialects occupy almost the same area in Bá! 
and Orissa as the Mundi languages, and so therej,, 
considerable exchange of words and also of grammati:: + 
peculiarities between them. In some places, tribes speak: 
the one type have abandoned it and taken up the othe, 
Thus near Ranchi the Dravidian Kurukh has been abandons! 
in favour of a Mundari dialect. Kurukh and Milio a 
believed to be comparatively recent encroachments ë 
Dravidian upon Munda territory. The northern dialec: 
of these are being steadily ousted by the surrounding Inds 
Āryan,' i 
Kandhi or Küi* is most nearly related to Telugu, m! 
possesses a much simpler verbal conjugation than tt, 
other dialects of this group. The tribes that speak its 
among the wildest of the tribes-in Orissa and at one tim i 
human sacrifices were quite common among them. | 


: Graff, Language and Languages, pp. 415f. a 
Kui js the name used by the native speakers of the Janet? 
The Goņds call themselves Koi, 
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Kolāmī is found in the western district of the Berars. 
a the influence of the Bhīlī dialeets of Central India 
0 be marked. Indeed, the Kolāmī dialects like the 
fast dying out and are being replaced by the 
Linguistically they are very close to Telugu. 


is t 
Aryan Bhill. 


§ 178. Andhra* or Telugu 


This is practically a uniform language having local, 
tribal or caste dialects. It has the largest number of 
speakers among the Dravidian languages.* In respect of 
culture and literature it is second only to Tamil and 
in its modern phase it bids fair to rival the latter. Its 
literature dates from the 11th century andit has borrowed 
freely from Sanskrit. It is a language possessing great 
euphony, every word in it ends in a vowel? and it has a 
very pleasing sound as compared to Tamil which is harsher. 
There is also a distinct ‘‘ harmonic sequence of vowels *” 
closely akin to what is found in the Ural and Altai 
Janguages.* Its dialects are found scattered widely over 
parts of the Central Provinces and Bombay. They have 
been carried there by wandering tribes of herdsmen, watch- 
men, shopkeepers, bricklayers etc. 


8 179. Brahut 


This is a remarkable linguistie island at the extreme 
end of British India, in the midst of Balochistan and 
surrounded by Iranian-speaking tribes. The Brāhuī 


1 The word Andhra as the name of a race occurs in the Attareyd 
Brāhmaņa (vii. 18), in the Sanskrit Epics and in Aéoka’s insoriptions. 
2 The Dravidian languages are spoken by about 72 millions in India, 
of these nearly 20 millions speak Telugu. 
3 Modern Kannada has also developed this feature. 
í See below § 247 (ii). 
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mix so freely with their neighbours 


eakers i 
TM with them so frequently that they am a 
all bilingual. The real wonder is how the langues! 

i | 


managed to survive so long in that corner, Tts "€ 
- N 


surrounded as it is by entirely different type of Ją 


Dua | 
s wonderful as that of Basque. | 


is a 


§ 180, Characteristics of Dravidian languages | 


The Dravidian languages are agglutinating aj | 
polysyllabic, but their forms are by no means as compl. | 
and as extensively agglutinated as are the Muņdā iom; | 
The agglutination is guite clear, the stem and the sufit i 
can be sharply distinguished, the stem itself rema i 
unchanged. Other grammatical peculiarities are:1 | 
(1) These languages possess the short ë and 6 as welle 
the long ë and o. | 
(2) There is an elaborate system of gender differenti 
tion such as is not found in any other group of languages | 
India. The genders are essentially divided into “ animate" 
and “inanimate”. The pronouns of the third pez; 
alone show masculine and feminine and these are sufi 
to adjectives as well, With nouns, where necessary, 
the word signifying ‘‘ male ” and '' female ” are added. 
(8) The “inanimate ”, i.e., neuter nouns are rus 
used in the plural. 
(4) Postpositions are used instead of prepositions. ' 
(b) The adjective is not declined so as to agree wit 
the substantive as is done in J.-E. languages. Otte 
participal suffixes of verbs are added to form adjectives 


crit (LE 
1 For a list of the differences between Dravidian and Sanekrit q 


languages) see Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Langut? 
p. 48 ft. 
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here are two plurals of the pronoun of the first 
; on— 8 «inclusive "' and an ‘‘ exclusive”. 
| pers ; assive voice Of verbs, the passive 
D E ns of an auxiliary. The middle voice 
| is :« known by a few traces only. 


epada), t00, 15 

(8) There is 8, “ negative voice ””, which has, however, 
determinate (aorist) tense. 

articiples are preferred to finite 


(6) T 


Ë 
| but one in ' 
| (9) Continuative P 


| verbs. 

i (10) Rel 
| clauses intro 
$ 181. The Aryan languages of India 


ative participial forms are used in place of 
duced by relative pronouns.” 


Without entering on the question of the original home 
of the Indo-European languages" we may take it for 
granted that the Aryans lived together for 8 considerable 
time before splitting up. And when they did separate the 
emigrations to different regions took place in successive 
And it is more than probable that these succes- 


waves. 
| sive waves both towards Iran and towards India did not 
" all follow the same route. It seems that the Dardie 


languages, that occur midway between these two, split off 
during the Proto- 


after the Indo-Aryan had separated 


though nouns and pronouns ate 


1 “Jn the Dravidian languages, 
nite verbs are never so united. In 


united by means of conjunctions, fi 
every sentence there is but one finite verb, which is the last word in the 
sentence, and that the seat of government; and all. the verbs which 
express subordinate actions or circumstances, whether antecedent or con- 
temporaneous, assume an indeterminate, continuative character, 38 
yerbal participles or gerundials, without the need of conjunctions oF 


copulatives of any kind, so that the sense (and more OT less the time 


also) waits in suspense for the authoritative decision of the final govern- 
ht probably be called continuative 


ing verb. Hence these participles mig 
gerundials''. (Caldwell, op. cit., p. 488.) 
2 See $ 168 above, pp. 201ff. 


Mv 


«S 
SEANAD saq. 
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Western —Īrānī (Persian) 


— 


Iranian x Afghān-Baloch 
Eastern | Pamir (Ghalchā) 
Khāwār 


Dardic (Pisaca) fa ir 


D — Gipsy dialects (in Armenia ons Europe) | 
= [7 
Tas 
Y sagusges | North-western ahndā 
| - Sindhi 
| z | 
2 | 3. Marāttī | 
Outer | Southern | E | 
Languages | |4 Singhalese I 
| 5. Behārī Ë 
| Eastern 6. Oriyā vi 
— | 7. Bengālī | 
8. Assami i 
Indo-Aryan| Intermediate — 9. Eastern me 
| Northern 10. Pahari i 


Inner 
Languages 


Taste XI.—MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES IN INDIA. 


Central (pure) 


Southern 
(superposed) 


| Western 
| (superposed) 


(Facing $ 181) 
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11. Western-Hinz | 
12. Rajasthani 
18. First Dialects 


14. Gujarati 


15. Panjabi 


riot NĢAJAGES OF INDIA and ecd! 


maj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
peri al Representatives of allthe three branches 


Āryan languages are to--be found in India. The 
of the Aryan lenguages of India are shown in 


Trani 
of the 
main group 


HERE shows the chief Madem. Aryan languages 
India and in the neighbouring lands on the 
borders. Ie would be oub oj pisco dene to enter into 8 
discussion regarding the triple division of the Indo-Aryan 
languages of India. The grouping ts Inner and Outer 
Languages» with an Intermediate link, Was first suggested 
by Hoernle and has been accepted by Grierson, though the 
latter holds an entirely different opinion regarding the cause 
of this peculiar arrangement.’ Grierson explains the 
position by assuming that the Aryans did not come to India 
in one single '' invasion ” or wave of immigration, but clan 
after clan, speaking closely related and mutually under- 
standable dialects, continued to arrive during 8 long period 
of years. The Aryans ? who arrived first were naturally 
the first to pass on into the Madhyadeša (the Midlands, 
between the two great rivers Gangā and J amunā). This was 
the region known as the Āryāvarta (the Aryan-pale) and 
this was the land where Hindu-Aryan culture was finally 
fixed and its laws codified. "The Aryan clans that arrived 
later on had naturally to meet with opposition from these 
first settlers and many of them went round this Midland 
settlement and in course of time these first Aryans jn India 
found themselves surrounded on all sides by the late comers. 
As can be well imagined it was not a comfortable position 
for the midland people to be thus surrounded. They made 


sp sken 1n 


1 See Grierson, op. cit., PP. 115 f. See also bis papers on +6 Indo- I 
Aryan Vernaculars " in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
I, 2, pp. 47-61 ; and I, 8, pp. 51-85. i 

| 2 T wish to point out clearly tbat I do not wish to impart acy ethnic 
Significance to this word. 
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efforts to expand, else they would have bero 
And they did expand in alldirections. In the E 
reached the Himalayas, where they settled downy 
valleys of Nepal and in the Western Himalaya, rite 
Kashmir. In the south they reached the geg K. | 
Gujarat. In the west they reached almost to thera 
and in the east almost up to Benares. In the north N 
did not find any other Aryan language, but in the E 
three directions there were other Aryan languages, e 
grew up three '' intermediate ” forms of Aryan m 
Of these three, Eastern Hindi in the east is a real hi, 
between the true Inner languages and the Outer ring 4 
the west we have Panjabi which is an Inner amal 
superposed upon an older Aryan languagé of the P 
group. Similarly in the south Gujarātī is Mies 


I 
i| 
Inner langusge.! | 


Š 182. Iranian languages on the western borders of hil 
| 


i 


, 
HM 


n 
U 


Šo ts) 


Iranian languages are not indigenous to Bri | 
India except those spoken in Balochistan, on the vest 
borders of the Panjab and in the North-West Fronte, 
Provinees. In many respects the most important Iraniz 
language from the point of view of Indian linguistic: 
Irani which belongs to the West Iranian group. Tt 
language is nowhere a vernacular in India to-day ext 
among families very recently settled in this country.* TE 

1 


Gujarat was a colony from Mathura in the Madhyadets. 

? "Thereis however a small Tranian colony of about 7,500 p% 
in Balochistan who speak an Iranian dialect called Dewārī. ora 
Iranians settled in India the Zoroastrian Parsis have made Gujarati tz 
mother-tongue. Zoroastrian Iranis settling in India do the same h Ë 
second or third generation. Moslem Iranians settling in India U^ 
make Urdu their mother-tongue in the same manner. This siate? 


affairs may be compared to the adoption of English by all immig? 
in the United States of America. 
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Trani (Persian) 


E t Iranian HOM 
ks Ormurī (Bargistā) 


— 


= Pashto (South-western) 
| Afghàn 
Iranian Languages! Š Pakhto (North-eastern) 
| Makrānī (western) 
Balēcī 


East Iranian Eastern Balēcī 


Pamir Wakhī 
dialects : 
| (Ghalchāh) Yidghēh 


s NDIA. 
TABIE XIT.—IRANIAN LANGUAGES ON THE WESTERN BORDERS oF T 


(Facing $ 182.) 


1, Gee also Table XXX. 
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other Iranian languages used on the border r 


East Iranian group. Their relationships are indi m m 
Table XII. Mal ass 

Ormuri or Bargistā is a language spoken in theh | 1 
Afghanistan by a few thousand speakers. A few NS ģ P | 
Ormuri are also found in the N.-W. Frontier e E 
It is an interesting language possessing some Doing | E. 


resemblance with Īrānī, some with other Wes 
dialects (like Kurdish)! and some with Pashto, T os | 
has put it in the Atghān-Balēcī group more for " mü 
cal than for linguistie reasons.” ri | 


t Inn. all t 


There are numerous Afghān dialeets in the "n Bal 
mountain districts of that land. But there arg ul the 
divisions of the language: the south-eastern or Pa a gl 


and the north-western or Pakhto. The very names sus 
°> 


| 
ai 
n 


that the differences are mainly phonetic in character, (| SP 
fact the Afghan language (including all the dialects) is dal E. 
called Pashto. The language is strong and vivid but ui E 
| gon 
| lite 


1 Grierson in his monograph on ‘‘ The Ormuri or Bargistā Langug | 
(Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VII. 1, p. 52) maintains al 
"on the whole it agrees generally, and closely, with the western Ini: spo 
dialects, including Kurdish’. As confirmatory evidence he cites 
Ormurī word spuk (dog), which agrees very closely with the Medic w= 
spåka mentioned by Herodotus. | 


2 This same reason probably has caused Grierson (Linguistic furi) a 
of India, I, 1, pp. 1021.) to divide Iranian languages into the Pes he 
(Western) and Medic (Eastern). As far as the language of Mad 
concerned, “no remains of a Medic language liave been discover! || » 
(Sykes, His. of Persia?, T, p. 191). See also Grundriss der irm Li 
Philologie, TI, for all the knowledge we possess about Medic. It st i 
that the word '' Medic” used by Grierson in the Linguistic smd uM 


India is not @ very happy choice. Elsewhere he speaks of ^ 
Persian ” languages of Iran, 
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: to India. During the Buddhist and later 
j| 8$ kindre ods Afghanistan formed part of the empire of 
4 Bindu T and the Guptas ; and even in the days of 
1 ihe uA jg Afghanistan was part of their empire. With 
the Mog” ontact with India it need not surprise 


:a intimate 
„all jo that even the grammar of the language shows 
us t0 


"d Indian influences. 
Balēcī is spoken in Western Sindh as well as in 


| Balochistan proper. Among the Iranian languages it is 
al ine least advanced to the analytic stage and preserves 
| agreab many archaic forms. Tn the eastern dialect there 
x id considerable borrowing from Indian languages, 
ël especially from Sindhi and Lahndā. Balēcī has borrowed 
| from Trani and Arabic like other East Iranian languages. 
| But certain Arabie sounds cannot be pronounced in Balēcī, 
|| hence a good many words from that language have under- 
| gone strange transformations. Balēcī possesses 4 small 
literature consisting of folk-songs and tales. 

The Ghalchāh (Pamir) dialects are non-literary and are 
! spoken in very inaccessible regions,” Yidghāh and Wakhi are 


C 


i 1 Grierson (op. cit., p. 106) quotes a well-known proverb; ''Arabic 
| š science, Turki is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, Hindostānī is salt, 
| but Pastó isthe braying an ass 1” Does the name kharogthā imply: 
iil this ? 
al 2 Grierson mentions (op. cit., p. 21) how a specimen of one of the 
Pamir dialects was delayed for months, because officers of the 
| Linguistic Survey knew only one person who knew both the dialect in 
yi, question and; Citrālī, which they understood, and this person could 
1 


ae be approached because snow blocked the passes across the 
Hindukush | 
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the only two of these dialects spoken within + 
British India. These dialects form g link ely. 
Tranian and Dardic languages. . Cony, 


Jn 

F 

r t: S p 

8 183, The influence of Trani (Persian) on ua. 

languages lay E 

Indian languages of the outer group, which E 7 

"western and north-western border are full "e 
Iranian origin—especially from Īrānī (Persian), ķā 

the language of Islamic culture. But long before il 

mie conquest Īrānī words were introduced into the M í 


and Sanskrit! The province of Gujarat had actin, 
constant commercial intercourse with the Gulf of Ta 
.as a result of that intercourse a number of a : 
words came into the language of Gujarat centuries. , 
the Islamie conquest. | 


After the Islamic conquest the influence of bir: 


important language of the Islamic world (viz., Trani) B 
«and spread wherever Islam extended its empire, E 
language of India has been more or less deeply infu: 
‘by Irani vocabulary through a wholesale borrowing cfl: 
words. Most students of Indian languages have a teni 
to belittle this influence. Of course, these languages! 
mo direct touch with the speakers of Irani, heneet 
grammar was not affected, though doubtless the am; 
‘tendencies inherent in these languages were streng! 
by the influence of Trani, the most analytical of allar 
languages. 

Besides these pre-Islamic and post-Islamie bor 
from Irani, mention might be made of Iranian colon 


! E.g. Sta (shër, lion) and gn (hura, wine) which sī 
found in the Arthašāstra. 
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1 Parsis in the 10th century! merely followed 
! ous predecessors. In Kashmir, in the- 
| the m arte of Gujarat and even in Behar traces of 
| panj? ' colonisation are to be found. These Zoroastrian 
| Iranian vorshipping the Sun and Fire, became absorbed 
| an indigenous population and were named the Sākadvī- 
ES P. P AM Undoubtedly these colonists introduced. ` 
: iy ian words in the languages of the people. 


ja great many Pers! | 
| Dog remarkable influence of Iranian is to be seen 
L 


à + soil. The 
India? Je of numer 


| the growth of Urdu as a distinct language in later: 


k: centuries. This will be considered at its proper place, 
A § 184. Dardic or Pišaca languages 
if The people of the region known as Dardistan—a 


2 mountainous region between the north-west of the Panjab 
| and the Pamirs—were Aryans who had left their 
Aryan ! home some time before the Indian dialects had 
i? erystallised. They show clear Aryan affinities but their- 
el position is midway between Indian and Iranian. They: 
| have preserved a great deal of the original Aryan structure. 
d The name of the Dardsis found in Sanskrit literature, 
| in the Epics and the Purāņas.” They were also known 
i: to the Greek writers of history and geography. The- 
sf Sanskrit writers looked upon them. as degraded Aryans, 
^ andoften called them Pišācas or “ demons" and their 
languages and the languages influenced by them are called 
Paifüci. At one period, the Dardic languages spread over 


1 Prof. S. H. Hodiwala in his Studies in Parsi History has shown. 
the inconsistencies of the dates previously accepted, See my paper on 
“The Exact Date of the Arrival of the Parsis in India “ in the Kané 
Fest Schrift (1941). 

: 2 See the Bhavisyat Purama for a detailed description of these very 
interesting people. : 

3 Note the Aryan, not the I.-E., homeland. 

4 They are called gr or exe: 
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8 
I 
e 
l'Khó yar group(—>Ghalchāh)lĢitra x t 
Khēwār g 2) —Citrārī (City f 
Bashgalī L 
Wai-ala t 
Kāfīr group | Wasi-verī (Veron) 
| Asbkund € 
"Dardic or Pisāca | Kalāshā-Pashai i 
Languages = ] 
J Gilgitī 
| Shina Brokpā (Highlan; 
| dialects) 1 
| fs Í 
| Kàémir? | 
Dard group | Kashmīrī | Mixed dialects (S) 
==: | M 
| | Kashtwarī 1 
| | Maiya (Indus à: 
| Kohistānī (Shinē) | 
= Gārvī , 
Torwālī 


TABLE XJII.—DARDIC on PIŠACA LANGUAGES, 


(Facing $ 18 


1 Inthis andin the Tables that follow (X1V-XX) an A 
indicates that the language shades off into the other by imper 
degrees through a succession of mixed dialects, 


2 In thisandin the Tables that follow (XIV-XX) names it 
indicate “ standard ” literary dialects. 
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much wider extent, but before the oncoming 
8 m Aryans ” as well as owing to the subsequent 
u Qute the “Inner Aryans ” the Dards fell back into 

inaccessible mountain regions from whence they had 
= RE Kouls But their languages have left ample 
"s on the later Indo-Aryan sajra that replaced 
p. In Lahndā, Sindhi and Panjabi, in Nepālī and 
far south Konkani dialect of Marathi the 
influence of Dardie may be traced. The chief Dardie 


languages are shown in Table XIII. 
The Khowar group serves to connect Dardie with Ira- 
i nian, just as the Kashmiri dialects link up with Panjabi 
Indo-Aryan. The Kāfīr languages are spoken in an extre- 
| mely inaccessible region to the west of Citrāl.! And a 
J. few of these are also spoken in the Afghan territory conter- 
i minous with Kāfīristān. 


expansion ° 


— 


| eyen in the 


1 The Dard group is closely connected with the Kāfīr 
hs group. Shinai is the language of the Gilgit valley and 
| of the Indus valley from Baltistan to the river Tangir. 
This is the original Dard country, hence Shīnā represents 
the modern form of Dardie, Kashmiri is the only Dardie 
language possessing a literature. Among the most re- 
markable works in this language are the Saiva poems 


ERN OWU 


= 
VITIO WU 


It 


uten 


1 Grierson mentions (LSI., I, 1,p. 110) that for a specimen 
of the Wasrverior Veron dialect the officers concerned could get hold 
of none but a wild and half-stupid shepherd from some valley. The 
Door fellow could talk only his own language and was, moreover, badly - 
ia when caught for the purposes of the Linguistic Survey. 
Libava des a Bashgali, was, however, discovered who somehow 
scientific S interpret. Of course such results cannot be regarded as 
time UA y accurate, but we must also remember that this is the firat 
Nd. x. of these languages are put before critical students oÍ 

- Even the Linguistic Survey has its humorous side. 
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of Lalla or Lal Dēd a poetess of considerable gifts 
are slight differences of vocabulary between the qi 
Hindu and Musalman Kashmiris, as might be sf 
expected. The mixed dialects to the south shade n 
Panjabi. The Kēhistāni dialects are gradua lly S of; 
before Pashto, only a very few still eling to theme 
their ancestors. 


Tale, 


=, 
ge 


§ 185. The Gipsy languages 


Me the languages treated in the Linguisti; Bu! 
of India there is & group called ‘‘ Gipsy Languages” " 1 
these are mere '' argots’’, i.e., forms af speech deli, | 
corrupted and twisted for the purpose of secret comand 
tion. Some of these are dialects of wandering tribes, x 
have got quite mixed and corrupted owing to their hl 
come in contact with many different forms of spect | 
the course of their wanderings. Owing to the hid 
there is no literature, these changes have been rapid, 
bewildering. These varieties will be considered |, 
on in the section of '"Argots "' ($ 200). | 

But the true Gipsy Languages are spoken or 
India and are therefore not considered in the Lingi 
Survey. These are divided into two broad group: 
European and the Armenian. These wandering i 
it seems, set out from India about the 5th century + 
and passing through Dardistān into Īrān they went m: 
Armenia. Another branch went on further into Ewo 
into' Hungary, Russia, Foland and Germany. Some 
penetrated into France and England. Most o 
dialects show clear Dardic influences, thereby proving J 
they had stayed a considerable time in Dardistēn. ^ 


' 
' These have been published by Grierson and Barnett i 
Lalla Vākyāni (Asiatic Society Monograph, No. xvii; 1920). 
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eady in the land of their origin, there was the 
fluence present, even before they set forth on their 

nderings. The land of their origin seems to have been 
kg Pb. Jn each of the lands where they ‘‘ settled ’’,* 
a ‘dialects borrowed largely from the native languages ; 
and hence the Gipsy Languages show a bewildering variety 
of vocabulary and outward form. But careful examina- 
tion of their structure points unmistakably to the North 
Indian Prakrits as the point of origin of all these lan- 
guages. The time of the Gipsy emigration is not quite 
fixed, but it is certainly not very far from that indicated 
above, viz., the 5th century A.D. That was the period 
of great folk-migrations all over the eastern world. 
Incidentally these languages supply good material for deter- 
mining the phonetics of the Indian languages at that date.” 

The very queer mixture of the original Indo-Aryan 
language with the modern European languages may be 
appreciated from the following specimens of ‘ English 
Gipsy”, where the pure English words and suffixes are 
in italics : l 


haps; air 
Dardic in 


The tatcho drom to be a jinni-mengro is to shin, dik 
and rig in zi. 

(The true way to be a wise man is to hear, see and 
bear in mind.) 


Dui Romany chals were bitcheni 
Pawdle the bori pani;;: * 
t They are perpetually wandering about and on principle they 
Object to dwellirg in houses. So by the word '*settled'' we must 
understand merely that they remained in that country for some time. 


* As is the case with ‘Irani as pronounced in India to-day, which 


reserves the ancient pronunciation of that language, closely allied to the 
Pahlavi and with the vowels fairly open. So also the pronunciation of 


Chinese in Japan is of the days when Chinese culture was frat introduced. 


into that land. 
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Plato for kūring, 

Lasho for choring 

The putsi of a borī rani. 

(Two Gipsy lads were sent away 

“Across the great waters; — | 
Plato for rioting, 

‘Lasho for stealing | 

dhe purse cf a great lady. jF 


§ 186. Stuges in the growth of Ind? Aryan Langusa 


Before taking account of the modern Indo. Ara 
"languages it would be well to glance rapidly at " 
historical development from the earliest period. Pot] 
ly we possess full materials for the linguistic histor d 
India from the earliest times in an unbroken T 
records. Not only that, but from earliest times Inis 
scholars themselves have been investigating lingus" 
phenomena with wonderful accuracy and insight and i 
owe a great many details of the languages of the anti 
days to these indigenous grammarians. We can malec | 
quite clearly three periods which shade off insensibly iz: 
the one into the next. In each period there wasa Haz 
“ standard ” dialect, which constitutes our main soU: 
information for the dialects of that period; but then 
grammarians for each period have given us quite at 
of information regarding the phonetics and other det 
of the various spoken dialects also. These three periods? 
called Old Indo-Aryan, Midd'e Indo-Aryan, and ¥ 


1 tatcho (muy); drom (Mod. Grk. drémos) ; jinney (om f 
know), mengro. (2 masculine suffix meaning a person, 
means a “knowing person "; shin n (gm: dik (gam: n 


OS kor (to riot); choring (ait) ; puisi (purse, Skt. . 


(451); rānī (generally means a lady and rāi is 2 gentleman). 
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Modern ) Indo-Aryan. Uther names for these 
y Prakrits, Secondary Prakrits and Tertiary 
tively and these are really better. For they 


( or 
re Primar 


krits, respec i 
E i e word Prākrta ( quid) which means '' common ” 


include th 
s E: oken language” 88 opposed to Satnskrta (swa) the 
i ishe 4” dialect of literature. Students of the linguistic 


history oÍ India are partieularly prone to think of Sanskrit 


as the only language to be considered, whereas, as a matter 


of fact, it was but one of many dialects, even though its 
importance as 8n instrument of culture far exceeds that 
ofall the rest put together. The languages of these three 
periods and their connections are diagrammatically shown 


in Table XIV.* 


$ 187. Primary Prakrits 


ñ 

| 

| The oldest languages of which we have records in India 

| are the Old Indo-Aryan languages (rather dialects) or the 

l Primary Prakrits. There are two groups to be distinguished 

| — li) the colloquial dialects and (ii) the literary dialects. 

i^ The former have been noticed in ihe earliest works on 

i Indian grammar and phoneties—the various Pratišakhuas. 
They are divided phonetically and geographically into 
five groups ——Northern, Western, Southern and Eastern 
with the Midland dialects in the centre. These last were 
the original Inner dialects—probably of the first immigrants 


1 I prefer not to give any dates, but 1 merely indicate the order 
of succession. i 

! Or rather vulgar in the same sense 88 in the name “ Vulgar 
Latin ”. 

3 I have adapted this table from that given in Prof. Suniti Kumar 
pene Origin and Development of the Bengals Language, Vol. I, 
earn p.6. Dardic is included | in this table because the Pifüca- 

IM, are included among Secondary.. Prakrits by Indian Gram- 
marians, e NS er. a 
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into Indis. The outer surrounding dialects y 


ete | 
the later Aryans who went round this Mi dlana 4 
Each of these in turn developed into the various "e 

On in 


Prakrits. 

The literary remains of this* period are the Yer 
hymns. The hymns were actually composed at A e 
considerably more remote than when they were eda | 
edited and the whole collection was arranged, May d 
the hymns were actually composed outside India prope | 
The composition of the Vedic hymns extends over | 
number of centuries and the geographical area over wk 
they have been composed is also of considerable exigy 
Traces of differences of dialects both in point of time s 
well as of location are to be found clearly in some z 
the hymns, The Yajur Veda shows clearly the dista] 
of time—some of the hymns are among the most ancient 
Sanskrit. The Atharva Veda is, on the whole, the wal 
production of the Mantra-age. In the Rg Veda webu 
the so-called ‘‘family books '' (Maņdalas ii-viii), which shor 
clear dialect distinctions. ~There are certain words ani 
phrases common in one book, which are not found in th 
others and so also are certain grammatical forms peculiari 
to certain books. Later on, in the Primary Prakrit peril 
we find the Vedas ''edited'” and fixed in their presēti 
shape. This period also produced the later Vedic Literatur 
—the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanigads. nu 
language of all these literary works is known by the genert 
term “Vedic Sanskrit ”. 


i 
Ë 


Be 


1 


EAT 


$ 188. Classical Sanskrit 
peri 


The literary languages of the Primary Prakrit tiout 
i 


are the earliest varieties of Sanskrit. That pe : 
dialect was quite close to the spoken dialeots and 50 ! 
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d to develop with tbe other dialects. Since the 
d collecting of the hymns, however, this parti- 
got the double conserving force of religion and 
st argtUT6- It was, however, 8 period of movement and 
Res ity and the later literary language in the Brāhmaņas is 
aP reclstly different. The latter is clearly more progressed 
he way to analysis. Even at that period the Vedic 
to have been regarded as ancient and as 
1 commentaries and explanations in order 
to understand them well. Towards the end of the Vedic 
period? was produced a work of far-reaching importance in 
the linguistic history of India. That was the great gram- 
mar of Pāņini, which effectually stopped all growth of this 
literary language.” From that time Sanskrit ceases to be a 
natural, spontaneous language and in the course of ages 
ib gets more and more artificial. But in spite of this 
it has wielded enormous influence upon all subsequent 
linguistic development of India. It has always remained 
ihe literary language par excellence of India. 


editing 9P 
cular dialect 


on t 
by mns seem 


needing specta 


§ 189. “Secondary Prakrits 


In the second stage the languages usually known by 
the name of "the Prakrits'” were the chief spoken Aryan 
languages of the country. And in course of time literature 
began to be produced in these languages also. ‘The rise of 
Buddhism and the fact that the Buddha preached his 


1 Therefore in the Brahmanas we find the first linguistic (etymolo- 
ical) speculations of India. i 

1 Orperhaps early in the period of Secondary Prakrits. Pañini is 
certainly earlier than any literary work (poetry or drama) of classical 
Sanskrit. The Epics might have been earlier in their original redaction. 
Many of their verses show archaic formations which have entirely 
disappeared from later Sanskrit. 

See below Chapter XIV, § 267. 
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Gospel in the language of the people was a direc | 
the production of literature in these languages, mete p 
of these to have a literature was Pali. The learned, t 
and the Brābmaņa writers continued to Produce , 
of literary merit in Sanskrit; in the drama ul 


Prakrit was freely used. Only men of the higber M 
spoke Sanskrit in these, all women! and the lore Ad 
spoke Prakrit. This is probably a true picture of N 


linguistie state of India at that time. The higher oJ 
would be speaking Sanskrit to show off their learni 
also to maintain their prestige.” 

The period of Secondary Prakrits may again - 
divided into three stages: (i) the Early Prakrit sug 
(ü) the Middle Prakrit stage and (iii) the Late Pris; 
(or Apabhrarhśa) stage. The first two are represente] +, 
Prakrit literature, but the last stage is purely colloquii. 
and our knowledge of the Prakrits in the Apabhrariša le 
colloquial) is gleaned from grammarians like Hemacandi | 
who have described this stage in some detail. Of coms 
the languages were used for colloquial purposes all through 
but in the earlier days colloquial ‘and literary forms we 
much closer together. It was only in the final stage the 
the literary language became fixed and stereotyped, ai 
consequently drifted further and further apart from 
spoken language of home. Hence, in the last stage of th 
Prakrits, grammarians had to point out particularly t 
essential unity of the spoken language with the literary , 


: Rarely, learned women, like Buddhist nuns, would be represent 
as talking Sanskrit. Prakrit was essentially the mother-tongue — 
1 Much as the Pandit class to-day interlard their vernacular ri 
with Sanskrit words and phrases and the modern English educated m 
do the same with English words and phrases. "E 
* "The different Prakrits were mutually understandable among | 
educated, A speaker of Sanskrit, whose mother-tongue was the M 


pt 
form of any oneof the Prakrits, would readily understand 80) ° 
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The Early Prakrit stage has for iis acten : (i) the 
y inscriptions (including ull the Ašoka inscriptions); 
oldes Pali of the Buddhist Canon and of the Mahavainso 
t) P ine Jātakas ; (iii) the Prakrit of the earliest Jaina 
a „and (iv) the Prakrits of the earliest Sanskrit 
A like those of Agvaghosa discovered sume time back 
in Central Asia. 

The Middle Prakrit stage includes: (i) Mahārāstri in 
which a fine poetical literature is found ; (ii) the Prakrits 
of the classical Sanskrit Drama 1; (ii) the Prakrits of the 
later Jaina books; and (iv) the Paišācī which is known 
only from the grammarians.” 

The Apabhrarhša (or colloquial) Prakrits represent the 
last stage of the second epoch in the linguistic history of 
India. The Apabhrarisa dialects represent a very colloquial 
form of the various Prakrits from which the modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars of India, the Tertiary Prakrits, have 
been directly derived. They represent the last days of the 
Prakrits and the beginnings of the Vernaculars. There is 
no literature recorded in these, for in their very nature they 
are corrupt (apabhrasta) and ‘vulgar’? and consequently 
they are not fit for literary usage.” 
literary Prakrits...In the older stage the difference was still less marked. 
Still further back we should find only the difference between * correct" 
and ‘incorrect’ pronunciation,...—the difference between the speech of 
educated and uneducated people speaking substantially the same 
language” (Woolner, An Introduction to Prakrit, pp. 8-9). Later on 
Woolner draws an interesting parallel between this st2te of affairs and what 
occurred in Europe during the birth stages of the Romance languages. v 

š These are described in detail by the Prskrit grammarians. 

Š ok op. eit., p. 2. ) 

his statement needs some modification. The vulgar dialects were 

S used for composition and īn that connection these have received 

Es f ME of the grammarians. As a matter of fact the records s: 

sassa would be indistinguishable from the oldest relics of the 
g Tertiary Prakrit. 
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$ 190. Literary Prakrits 

From Table XIV it will be seen that ther, | 5 
Prakrits also group themselves into Outer MEL 
The latter, known as Saurasenī, is directly Connect S 
the Primary Midland Prakrit and in its turn ms vil 
the Midland Language—Western-Hindi of toad Irth y 
ihe Outer Prakrits the important ones are Ns 
(southern) and Māgadhī (eastern). Other Outer Mi. 
are those of the north and west represented in the k 
tions. Then there is Avrdha-Magadhla, 
name implies) of the Māgadhī.' 
Mediate language, Eastern Hindi. 


Ing 
a variant (as ih 
Out of it js born al 
Mahārāstrī is the Prakrit of the grammarians, The ! 
first give its rules and then compare the other diale : 
with it and enumerate the variations, It has a magnifice. 
literature of lyric poetry. In Sanskrit dramas the Ii 
pieces to be recited in Prakrit are given in Mahārāsti. 
The great power of this dialect in songs and lyrics s 
clearly seen in Rājašekhara's —Karpüramanjari, Thi 
language originated in the Decean and its main feature bj 


the abundance of vowels? in it making it fitted for say, 
and music, 


as — O C 


| 
| 


l Grierson thinks that Ardha-M ügadhi is a transition form beim 
Sauraseni and M āgadhī. Geographically this is perfectly accum* 
Woolner, however, mentions that in this classification the position € 
Ardha-Māgadhī is “ a weak point '' (op. cit., p. 64). He mentions tt! 
between Māgadhī and Sauraseni in the carly stages the different 
‘consist of merely "striking phonetic variations", whereas the ki 
Māgadhī of the early Jaina scriptures is something very different. 
* WenIĶIat atat nee aaa fag:— Dandin, Kāoyādoršo, i. 
* Single intervocalic consonants are usually dropped, é+ Ë“ E 
becomes S, Wat becomes qrg*, ga becomes qv, and 100” 
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I5 originated in the original Madhyadega, the 


Saurasenī was overshadowed; conti- 


y Sanskrit, it failed to make much 
1 


cred tongue; 
t pvally influenced b 3 | 
- b progress . 
(; n à the dialect of the eastern borders of Aryan 

a and hence in the drama it is spoken by lower 
' cultur 


lasses Several dialects are distinguished, This Prakrit 
«classes. 


i has very strongly marked phonetic peculiares In many 
wavs it is the most interesting of Prakrits. | | 
q T rdha-Mágadhà is, as the name itself implies, a transi- 
| tion variety between Saurasenī and Māgadhī. But it is 
4 more archaic than Saurasent. The Jaina scriptures pe dn 
s this dialect, but Jainas also used Saurasenī and Mabarastri 
"| ir works. : 
rā j i has been mentioned by the Prākrit Gramma- 
C rians and mention is made of the Brhatkathā composed in 
| it. But the work is not extant. One important charac- 
m teristic of this dialect is the substitution of voiceless for 
] voiced pucer, e.g., atat for aAa and 5 alio OEN 
| etc. Thereis a good deal of cerebralising, 
| "variety of Paigaci discussed by THemacandra. It seems 


‘that this constituted a group of Aryan dialects taken up 
rē| .and corrupted by non-Aryan speakers on the borders of the 
(| .Aryen-spesking region, or else Paigaci dialects may nae 
ii ‘been very corrupt forms of Aryan dialects. In any ease, 


$ 
ni ! Woolner, op. cit., p. 5. f zgadhi seems 
! The reason of the striking phonetic variations 10 Magadbi 8 
, 


‘to be due to close contact with non-Aryan languages. Bee eor (op. 
"Cit., pp. 67ff.) for an enumeration of the peculiarities of Māgadhī. 
š Called by him «zer dur. See Woolner, op. cit., PP- 68f. 
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there is reason to suppose that Paišācī di 
necessarily confined to Dardistan, though 
originated there. 

The Inscription Prākrits show several dial 
liarities, especially those of the north-wester 
They have been classified into various groups Re 
these we may also include the Prakrit of Khoten U 
all, in fact, belong to the Northern and Western d UP 
the Primary Prakrits. Mention muy here bg made qr «| 
Gāthā dialect of Buddhist literature. It is g quem E 


of classical Sanskrit and Prakrit. I S 


Ney Ay 


lect, Yen 
hey tuy M 


H 
ectica] kl 
n langu,, | 


Pali is the most important of the * Literary Prakrij:, 2 
The name ‘‘Pali’’ originally means “boundary ] 4 


“limit”, and then it was applied to the Canon of Bi ; 
dhism. Thence it was applied to the language itsdt 8 
which the works were written. In phonetics and gramu I 
Pali retains more of the structure of the originai lv) ; 
Aryan than any of the other Prakrits, which shows ti t 
Pali is among the oldest of the Prakrit languages. | | 

The exact position of Pālī among the languages ol b | 
secondary period is a matter of dispute. The Bud | 
tradition has it that the Buddha preached in Mind. 
and so some acholars seem to think that Pālī was a gj | 
of cross between Old Sauraseni and Old Māgadbī. On b 
other hand the Indo-Aryan language of Ceylon is 8 dire 
descendant of Pali, which was carried to Ceylon t 
Mahinda, the son of Ašoka, from Ujjain. In that e; 
Pali, would be a Mahūrāstrī dialect strongly influence ķi 
Āvantī, a Western dialect. “his seems to be supported "i 


the fact that Elu (the ancient form of Singhalese) “| 


| 


1 See Woolner, loc. cit, 


conj 
pit 


2 
One of these peculiarities is the preservation of the 
consonant when the second one is r, e.g., priya for the ugnal Pk: 
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Singhalese show very close resemblances to Mahä-- 
dern E 
li and Mārātbī. 


§ 191 Characteristics of Prakrit Languages * 


l fn spite of these dialecto differences the whole group of 
ki prakrits shows. certain distinguishing peculignties B3 con- 
it grasted with Sanskrit. ‘The Prakrits (including Pali) are: 
Ü " synthetic in structure though much less so than: 
b. P int: The Indo-Aryan cases ate tending to disappear 
| asalso the wealth of verbal forms. As we come to the: 
| Apabhrarhsa stage the noun has only two or three case- 
' | endings and the verb is ‘little more than one tense and 
Bi, two participles”. Out of this broken down synthetic: 
í N structure the analytic modern Indo-Aryan languages of 
m ‘India have grown UP. In phonetics conjunct consonants- 
Wù. are assimilated, the vrddhi-diphthongs disappear, as also. 
th thesonants. The y also tends to disappear, being replaced: 
| bythej. Of the three sibilants only one survives, usually: 
| the dental (4); but in the Māgadhī the paletal (x) 
; survives. The visarga too disappears. The Prakrits have: 
developed the more open vowels € and 9 while retaining. 
š | the older e (g) and o (si). Final consonants tend to dis- 
(p appear; and not more than two consonants can follow a: 
| short vowel end not more than one if the vowel is long. 
In Mahirastri intervocalic consonants usually disappear- 
and thus we get a string of vowels occasionally helped by 
a consonant. So it becomes hard to recognise az XTAI as- 
«ref te and kes as sadd. 

The dual has disappeared and the only case forms- 
remaining are the nominative, accusative and genitive. All. 


i : 
; I have been obliged to Woolner's book, so often quoted, for 
this section. 
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Gh, 
-declensions are levelled to the a-declension ü) 


verbs the imperfect, perfect and aorist have iti! 


ihe ātmanepada. In Pali, however, the ma a, Pr 
aorists are found guite often and aver the 9 ha 


sometimes found. But the use of Prepositions Perf, | 08 
liaries to take the place of the forms that have x: & 
-does not begin till the Apabhrarnga stage, tea n 
more important works in literature gt that li | 3 
composed in Sanskrit, owing to the Hindu ... 3 
re-establishment of Brāhmaņa domination, at” 
1 Ja 
$192. Origin of Tertiary Prakrits ! s0 
ms beginning of the Modern Indo-Aryan vernee! : 

of India dates from about the 1000 A.D. when Ie 

began to count as an important factor in Indian lis, 
«and Indian life. So Irani (and through it Arabii z 
been an important factor in the development of il 
Tertiary Prakrits. As already seen above, thes 1 
derived from the Apabhrarhga forms of the Prakrits. š: 
of these latter are named and deseribed by the Pre, 
grammarians even though there are no literary dil 
corresponding. Among all these Apabhrarhšas the E 
of the Sauraseni (Midland) form is predominant. 
The Vrücdà Apabhrarhša which gave rise to SE 
ds mentioned by grammarians, but no mention is m 
of the Apabbrathgas from which Lahnda and Pani 
have arisen. In the latter, however, there are certe 
traces of Sauraseni influence. 1 he Pahādī languag“ 
be traced to the Khaša Apabhrarnga, which belong 

the Himalayan branch of North Indo-Aryan. 

The Western Indo-Aryan was most probably t! 
Outer group and from it can be derived several inseipi 
Prakrits as well as the Avanti dialect. One dÍ 
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the Saurāstrī in which numerous inscriptions 

j discovered. Over this group of dialects there 
n h strong influence of the midland Sauraseni’ 
jJ resulting Apabhrarhsa was very largely altered. 
„end the in fact, so impregnated with the peculiari- 
y D P a inner group that this Nāgara Apabhrarnéa 
al ties B. Goja rātī-Rājasthānī languages derived from it 
i í aa to be classed as of the inner group.” 


From Pālī is derived through Elu? the modern 
i anguage—Singhalese—of Ceylon. Mahārāstrī is the only 
| southern Prakrit, and is the sweetest of them all and 
l wes Marathi. Both these—Singhalese and Marāthī— 


i 


n 
1 


Prakrits is 
ave been 
me the very 


| z derable resemblances to each other. 
K Saurasenī, the midland dialect, is the most important- 
: and the only one of the inner group of the Prakrits. From 
it st comes Western-Hindi, one dialect of which, Hindēstānī, 
| has been the lingua franca of India for several centuries. 
i i Western-Hindi has influenced Rajasthani very profoundly. 


Māgadhī and Ardha-Māgadhī are both branches of 
" the same Eastern Indo-Aryan. The latter possesses 
ve some literature going back to the Old Prakrit stage,. 

| which is, in consequence, more archaic in form then 
< Sauraseni. From Ardha-Māgadhī has come Eastern-Hindī 
which also has been strongly influenced by Western-Hindī. 
Māgadhī has had four languages derived from it: Behārī, 
Oriya, Bengali and Assamese. The last two form a fairly 
close group. 


! The Saurasenī influence on the ancestor of Panjābī also tended to- 
change an outer dialect into an essentially inner one. 


* The word Eļu is Helu from Hialu<Sihalu (—Simhala), i.e, 
Ceylon, ; 
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& 193. Influence of Sanskrit on Tertiary Pri 
Tq Til; ; 


Although Sanskrit had ceased to develop : 
-early period, still the literature it embodied al uj 
more, the religion and culture it enshrined, "e e 
times a unique position among the languages k “i 
Wherever any abstract or higher idea had to h 
it had to be done by means of Sanskrit words with — 
known and long-established connotations, Hence thea! 
to Sanskrit of all Indian languages, which haye been yl 
.cultivated—even of the Non-Aryan Dravidian langues 
is incalculable. All the Aryan languages have T 
‘basis in one of the sister dialects of (Vedic) Sanskrit ri 
tle whole vocabulary must be Sanskritie; but even d 
the Primary Prakrit period was over and after the Pris 
had become definitely different from the learned: 
literary Sanskrit, the borrowing of Sanskrit words m, 


ba i. 
expre 


E e s 
ML FESS Ie kee C vs SPP 


on, A knowledge of Sanskrit was essential for any pie : 


sion to learning and culture, and often Sanskrit si 
were used even when pure dialect words were avails 
Accordingly the words in modern Indo-Aryan langis 
ure classified as tatsama, tadbhava, and došya. Tate 
are words which are direct borrowings from Sansi 
words which are ''like that (i.e., Sanskrit)". Tadbluni: 
words which have come down from the Prakrits,-™ 
which are ‘‘derived from that (i.e., Sanskrit)". De 
words are such as cannot be traced to any original 8 4 
„word. Sometimes these words may be connected 
words in other Indo-European languages and thus t^ 
back to the original Indo-European parent longis 
"To these three classes modern scholars add 8 cs 
.ardha-tatsama (semi-tatsama) words. These " 


f 3 (het 
1 Here “Sanskrit ” is to be understood in the sense? 
= Sanskritic '' languages, i.e., the Indo-Aryan. 
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M words borrowed by the Prakrits in the second- 
SM Nes nd, having become naturalised, these 
ary Pra S down into the vernaculars. These have gone 

e : 0 
Ni have p all the phonetic changes needed in passing from 
uj throug tertiary Prakrits and are often, therefore, 
3 secondary tO t i 
i se tor dešyā words. ‘Thus the word wat is a tatsama 
Si Eos word xa is tadbhava ; tat is tatsama, but tw is a 
and t 


cemi-tatsanma. 

the influence of Sanskrit is not merely confined 
to the borrowing of words whether as tatsama or 
tadbhavū. Sanskrit has permeated through and through 
ihe style of all Indian literature. a every Aryan 
language of India to-day there are Guias who merely 
write Sanskrit with a few vernacular particles pue] vB 
to join the whole together. This is particularly ueris 
in Bengali,' in the so-called ''High-Hindi" and in Guja- 
EJ qüütoday. A famous writer of Hindi has said that “ when 


But 


7 a Hindi writer takes his pen in his hand, he ceases to be 
i sober, and becomes Sanskrit-drunk "2 Tn Gujarati the 
© main contention which engages Parsi and) Hindu Waters 
i ofthe language is this same maaa asaidis (sanskritised 


i jaw-breaking) Gujarātī.” 


1 Grierson (LSI., T. 1, p. 152, ftn.) has tried to parody in English 
-a passage of sanskritised Bengali. He has used Latin equivalents for 
Sanskrit words. ‘Ihe result is rich and delicious. I have myself read 
through and understood a book written in Bengali after knowing 
the alphabet only. The amount of Sanskritin it was quite enough. 
‘Tiere is a healthier reaction now owing to the influence of Rahindrā- 
Nath Tagore, 


2 Quoted by Grierson, op. cit., p. 180. 


A As an example I would like to quote from a well-known Gujarātī 
“ersion of the Bhagavad-Gītā, I choose at random verse IL 18, and 
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x ( 
Even greater is the force of Sanskr 


retarding the progress of the vernaculars 
structure. The grammar of vernaeularg 
to-day is merely Sanskrit grammar with E. 
All the cases and verbal forms of Classical Sands: Q : 
as a matter of fact, do not exist, are taught to e "i 
ered youth of our schools. The result jg that * i 
utterly unscientific and distorted idea of Um M 
produced in the mind of the learner. The "€ 
ence, that Sanskrit is synthetie, while the modem sl 
age is largely analytic, is never brought out, After a 
ing this sort of grammar in their childhood, itis not id 
strange that our writers prefer the Sanskrit style. 


it Gra tī, | 
toward, K 
e 


MCN 
Macular val 


give below the original and the “ translation ”: 
Original: <festsfaagr € alate alas RII 
ag qaa iaa a Zefa I | 
Translation: 88 Sa "WI SS «Ted las 9 arr | 
et gereronfa eat sh = tt a ! 
I would much rather read the original Sanskrit ! | 


t As another delicious sample I would like to quote a vain 
Gargantuan Gufarātī " of the simple ‘f Please, give me a pat 
snuff," Tt runs thus: | 
4 


~ . l 
EIE fada gūta astaga sqa ane Arga e" 3 


a 


SISI TW ssai agar ara emrat rear Sat | | 


This is quite on a par with the various sayings attributed to Dr. 8^. 


Johnson. Iam also reminded of the version of the well-known 1 
makes the mare go'' which runs: 


U) : . 
Pecuniary agencies have force, 


To stimulate to speed the female horse- 


1 : 
The same applies mutatis mutandis to Arabic and Urdu: 
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ji E Outer languages, North-Western group: 
Q0 1770 (j) Lahnda, (i). Sindh 
E "i «t outer ” Janguages of the Tertiary Prakrits may be 
&' ‘The 


groups, the North-Western, the Southern 
li; and the Eastern. Of these the North-Western consists - of 
è S guages spoken along the river Indus from .the 
M wo d to the sea. Both these show close connections 
ap with the Dardic languages and Grierson seems to think 
" that this region shows an earlier substratum of Dardic on 
t; which the later Indo-Aryan was superposed. The main 
f these are shown in Table XV. 


nl givided into three 


i) mountain 


lx divisions o | 
i t Lahnda means west. It possesses 8 oat literature of 
| ballads and folk-songs. The northern dialects are spoken 
almost exclusively by Moslems. It merges into Sindhi 
very imperceptibly through Multānī. Sindhi has Romo 
literature mainly of a Sufi character. Modern Sindhi has 
also produced some good writers. It is notable that most 
of the Sindhi writers are Moslems and they use an alphabet 
| derived from Arabic. 


8195. Outer languages, Southern group: 
(iii) Marathi, (iv) Singhalese 


| These are shown in Table XVI. The grouping of these 
ae two together is a matter of some doubt, for that really 
| depends upon the position assigned to Pali among the 
| secondary Prakrits. Butas far as the modern languages 
«| are concerned these two are pretty close together. On 
| the east Marathi shades off insensibly into Oriya, but on 
the west it does not thus pass into Gujarati. The Parbhu 
dialect of Bombay shows admixture with Gujarati, but itis 
confined only to words and does not encroach on grammar, 
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= S 
|= H Š 
Northern | mdko (Peshawar 
— | P =_- 
Lahndà ioti vāji 
(West Shühpur; 
2 Panjábi) | c Won 3 
er Indo- | Southern | Multānī . [Bliss 
E s Southern tator uia Bi 
(i) North- Thali | Eig 
western ETR = z 
Vicholt 
Sindhi Siraikī 
|— | Lārī 


' Thareli (— Rajasthan; 
Kacchi (—»Gujaráti) ) 


Table XV.—Ourer INDo-ARYAN LANGUAGES, (i) NORTH. VEST7? 
"WESTEN, 
ME (See § 1%, 


— | Poona 
Dešī Koñkan š 
| Varhād i 


Marathi Parbhu 
Goanese 
Mangalore 
Konkaņī | Ghātī 
Other dialects 


| Varhadi 


Berar | Nāgpurī (Easter Hii 
| dialects | r 
= Halbī (—»Oriys) 


Outer Indo-Aryan 
(ii) Southern 


E F halese 
Singhalese Ü 
= Mahi 


Table XVI.—Ovrer INDo-ARYAN LANGUAGES, (ii) SOUTHERN 
(gee $ 8 
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A matter of fact Bombay, like all big cities in 
India, is bilingual. In Marāthī the differences of dialects 

egligible- - phe standard dialeet and the colloquials 
are D o form two well-marked divisions. And even 


geen t E SR 
between these the differences are very trifling. Among 
the languages of India it is the most uniform and uses the 


smallest proportion of tatsama words. A very large 
number of words are pure deśya or tadbhava. Marathi 
possesses 8 fine literature almost as extensive as Bengali. 
Tt goes back to the 13th century when Jnàne$var wrote his 
magnificent commentary, the Dnyānešvarī', on the Bhaga- 
vad-Gītā. This work and the songs of the other saints, 
Namdev, Tukaram and Eknāth, have given to the language 
a unity which persists even to-day. Modern Marathi 


* literature is also very extensive and covers every branch of ` 


human thought. Marathi ranks third among the three 
great literary languages of modern India, the other two 
being Tamil and Bengali. at. 

The three forms of the standard Marathi (Desi) are 
merely local varieties of one dialect. The Parbhu dialect is 
spoken by the Maratha official class of Bombay, who are 
a cultured people. Their language is largely mixed with 
Gujarati words. In the Konkan and along the Western. 
Ghāts Konkani is spoken. It shows a good deal of Dardic 
influence and also of Non-Aryan languages.” One variety 
of Konkani is the Goanese which shows 4 large number of 
Portuguese- words, because Goa has been under Portugal 
during quite four hundred years. The Ghati dialect s 
spoken by the hillmen of the Western Ghats. 

Singhalese has a literature concerned with Buddhist 
theology. Its dialects are spoken all over Ceylon. Mahi is 
the language of the Maldiv Islands. 

3 This is how the name is actually pronounced in Marāthī. : 
me scholars would like to put Koūkaņī beteen Gujarati and 

thi, though it traces its origin like the latter from Mahēragtrī Prakrit. 
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P: (v) Ba, 
Assamese ? Ku) 


§196. Outer languages, Eastern grou 
(vi) Oriyā, (vii) Bengali, (viii) 


All these are derived from Magadhi; and ame. | 
Bengali and Assamese are very close together. They. k 
from one to the other quite insensibly. B ehārī i M 
into two sharply defined groups: Maithili and di 
puriya. There are also well marked ethnic "Rh 
between the speakers of these two . groups.! the | 
are the more virile tribe and their dialect reflects N 
sturdy character. Maithili pcssesses a certain ES 
Vaisnava literature going back to the 15th century, 1 

Oriya has a small literature and though there are R 
` dialects, these are not appreciably different ie à 


i 
Standard dialect. 4 


Bengali is perhaps the most important of the mid 
Indo-Aryan languages and being the easternmost? ji i 
the most analytic of all. Its literary dialect is T 
entirely sanskritised. It shows considerable variety i! 
spoken dialects which are very markedly different from Ë 
artificial language of letters. Bengali literature is wo 
extensive and varied, and the language at the pre | 

«moment is in the interesting condition of undergoing 
renaissance. The tendency to-day is distinctly to eez 
the slavish adherence to Sanskrit. Rabindranath hesdē 
his best in this direction and others are following him: 


Assamese too has a good literature which is mainly Ë 
torical. This is legacy from the days of Ahom suprelts: 
The language differs but little from Bengali, the t^ 
differences being phonetic. Table XVII indicates Ë 
various sub-groups and dialects of these four language 


1 ay ; š 
; Grierson (op. cit., PP. 150 f.) discusses this question well: 
]Í we regard Bengali-Assamese as one sub-group. 
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| Outer Indo», 


dec Āryan 


[i (iii) Eastern 


Bengali 


Assamese 


LANGUAGES OF INDIA 


E: Bhojpuri 
| (Western) | | Nagpur 


| 
| 
| Maithilī 


(Eastern) | 


“Oriya 


(M aithilī (or Tirhūtiā) (—>Bengali, 


Northern dialects (-— Bengali) 


Bhatri (—>Marathi) 


| Bengali (Literary) 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Spoken 
| Dialects 


Eastern Assamese 
Māyāng (—» Bengali) 
Jharevà 


Calcutta dialect 


Purnea (—Behārī) 
Midnapur dialect 


(— > Oriya) 


Varendra (Northern) 


Dacca 


Haijong (Zita 
rman) 


| Chākmā CEDERE] 


Kümarupa (—>Aseamese) 


Table XVII.—Ourer INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES, (iii) EASTERN. 


(Facing $ 196) 
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Mixed dialects of Bengali and Assamese 
necessity in order to keep up communicat a 


ci i ion par I 
numerous aboriginal tribes. One of the mag a B 
of these is the Jharevā dialect of Assamese tei 


which isa 


lar “pidgin”, made up of Bengali, Gāro and ti 


ki 
ü 


Assamess 
8 197. The Mediate language : (iz) Eastern Hina | 

This division of Indo-Aryan consists of only on 
age and it rises out of Ardha-Māgadhī. It is inporta. 
on account of its position, standing as it does as e 
ing link between the Outer and the Inner languag. 
Even greater is its cultural importance. Its med 
consists of some very ‘ine poetry, and in the Tulsi-Ris; 
yana it possesses one of the great books of humanity, |, 
dialects are shown in Table XVIII. 


("Lip jr d S m | 


Through the Tulsī-Rūmūyuņa the influence of ul 
language has spread all over India. Grierson T 
Tulsīdās as one of the greatest writers of Asia and remi 
this work as ‘‘the perfect example of the perfect book”, 
The influence of the book has been steadily increas 
and to-day it is the accepted scripture of nearly a thine. 
India. It has appealed to the heart of India as no bèl 
has ever done. There are other works, too, in the Awe 
dialect, one of the most remarkable being the Padunauti 
Malik Muhammad Jāyasī, a Moslem. It is a magnifie“ 
poem of Rajput chivalry all the more remarkable as com 
from the pen of a Moslem. | 


Š 198. The Inner languages, Himalaya group: 
š (x) Pahadi 


m k 
The Inner languages are divided into two grou ^ 
Himalayan and the Central, The Himalayan languag" | 
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— Won 

ial ihi (> Western Hindi) | : 

| | Baghel 
(Bastern | Chhuttisgadbī ( — Oriya and Marathi) 


Hind) 


Table X VIII.--MEDIATE INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES, 


(See $ 197) 


Nepali (Khaékura or Gorkbālī)—Palpa 


Inner Indo-Aryan sat. Kumāonī 
() Himalayan Central Pahādī "Ta 
(Pahādī) I Gadhwalt 


| Western Pahādī 


= 


Table XIX.—IxNER INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES, (i) HIMALAYAN (Pamani). 


(See § 198) 


b» 
oo 
169. 
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the Indo-Aryan branch had penetrated there at 
“tively late period. In the east of Nepa a con, 
Maithili dialects bad penetrated somewhat E: " 
the Inner languages did. These are divided "eg 
groups as shown in Table XIX. nto t 

These languages have been borrowing muc 
vocabulary of the Tibeto-Himalayan dialects, ui 3 
latter are being rapidly driven out by the Aryan 
Nepali possesses a small literature ; but for the die] 


hf 


literary language is the Hindostānī dialect of Val 
Hindī. 3 


| 
| 
$ 199. The Inner languages, Central group; i 
Western-Hindi, (xii) Rajasthani, (riti) Forest dialec! 
(ziv) Gujarātī, (rv) Panjabi i 
2 3 janu 
These are shown in Table XX. Only one of thegron] 
guages of this group, Western-Hindi, is a direct deseri: 
of the Midland Prākrit, Saurasenī. Wen 
a fine literature of considerable antiquity. The eai: 
writer mentioned is Amir Khusro. ‘This literary E 
has clearly split into two—Urdu and Hindi—the | 
taking its vocabulary from Īrānī and Arabic anli 
latter from Sanskrit. Unfortunately this differen? ^ 
been much emphasised of late for political pur“ 
and the differences between Hindi and Urdu have " 
made part of the Hindu-Moslem trouble. Urdu liter; 
first arose in the Deccan where the language devi 
certain peculiarities and was known as Dakhni (on 
as opposed to Rekhtū (northern) Other “isle | 
Western-Hindi have also developed literature, ee 
the Braj-Bhākhā. This latter centres round the E 
cycle of tales, just as Awadhi deals with the RETTA 
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The others have arisen from other varieties ofp 
under the strong moulding influence of Saurasen; rakri 
"country round Delhi was the centre of Hindu 3 
and: culture’ just before the Islamic invasions b 
The modern dialects of Rājasthānī have spread throu e 
Rajputana as a result of the conquest of Delhi E d 
Moslems. In Gujarat and in the Panjab the a 
‘Languages were superposed on a basis of Outer Lan er 
ages. The Forest Dialects are more or less e 
of Rajasthani; and Gujarati also is very closely Es 
In fact itis not possible to distinguish between Oli 
Gujarati and Old  Rajasthàni.! In Rājasthānī there ig 
a valuable literature consisting of chronicles, balladg and | 
tales from the Krsna-cycle. 


8 
Chiva] 


Gujaráti literature goes back to quite the 14th century 
and even before that Gujaratis were known for their literary 
activities in Prakrit, especially in works of Jaina theology. 
Hemacandra, the great Prakrit grammarian, was a Gujarati, 
Gujarati literature to-day is showing signs of renewed vigour 
and „fortunātely the sunskritising tendencies show distinct 
signs of waning. One branch of Gujarātī—Kāthiāwādī— 
possesses a good number of bardic chronicles and ballads, 
as yet not committed to writing, These present a very 


interesting spect of the language. Jhaverchand Meghani ` 


ae piers have done valuable work in editing some of these 
athiawad ballads and bardic chronicles, 


I f e 3 Ó x 
Sik m there 18 a fair amount of literature, mostly 
The dni ^M : anguage is closely akin to Western-Hindi. 
l erent dialects are shown in the table. : 


f 
1 P Š 
Or inst. im z 
Dstance the Poems of Mira are as much Gujarati as 


Rajasthani, | 
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Many of the languages mentioned above have developed 
special slang Or argot, which is used habitually by 
rtain classes for secret conversation when there is fear 
Y. erheard. A great many such are languages of 


of being OV a 
criminal castes or tribes, and these follow more or less 
the same methods as the "' thieves’ slang ” in English and 


he argot of ‘the Apaches of Paris. The 
Pindbaris and Thags had their special slang in order to 
beguile unsuspecting vietims.! There are a variety of ways 
of twisting and transforming the words. Sometimes by 
inverting 4 word, sometimes by using extra syllables in 

the body of a word, by reduplieating certain syllables, by 

adding extra letters initially or finally the words are 

transformed entirely beyond recognition. À good specimen 

from the Chūhrā dialect of the Panjab is given by Grierson.” 

These argots are based on Indo-Aryan or Dravidian 
languages. Every caste and every trade-guild has got its 
own slang. The Parsi argot of Bombay and elsewhere 
is either complete inversion of each word or by 8 peculiar 
reduplication with an inserted s and m”; e.g. wU Welt 
aax $ (take care, that fellow understands) may become 
aed! AI Stau 8 or qima quel garas REA. 
Various devices are used by shopkeepers to indicate prices to 
each other without their customers becoming aware of what 
is meant. Some use the terms used for dice. "The Parsis 
have a name for each of the thirty days of the month and 
these names are often used for the numbers one to thirty. 


German and t 


1 4 
a Medows Taylor in his Confessions of o Thug gives numerous 

stances of this. For instance, the innocent phrase Pūt? lao (bring pan) 
Was the signal of death. 


2 
LSI., I. 1, pp. 188-189. 
3 nr 
This is called the «rīt At (she 2-s1ang). 
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§ 201. The unclassified Languages of Ing; 
10, 


There are two languages spoken in Burma ais 
positions are not quite clear—Karen? and M am Bu 
certain connections with Chinese. The word P i. 
Chinese means ''a southern barbarian ”, and T ii 
the people and the languages of certain wild tribes si 
borders of China and in the wild forest tracts of Ing $ 


0C.) 
in the neighbourhood. 

Burushaski or Khajunā, which is spoken on the aha 
North-West Frontier, defies classification among a 
ofthe known languages of India. Some think it ml 
an ancjent and distant relative of the Mundi with e 
overlying Dravidian influence. ‘The region where ity 
spoken has been the road along which numerous pegs 
have passed into India and so we may expect there sw! 
form. of speech which defies classification." The Bw; 
shaskī is a pronoun-incorporating speech, with differ: 
forms for addressing an equal, a superior gentleman and: 
superior lady. | 
_ The Andaman language also has as yet defied classi 
cation. It is an extremely limited kind of agglutinati; 
speech. The ideas to be expressed are very elementary t 

„most of the speech is ''eked out by a free use of gesture“: 


1 See below Chapter XIII, $ 251. 


2 Tt has been suggested (see LSI.,I. 1, p. 192, ftn. 9) p 
language may be the last remnant of a pre-Dardic form of speeoh in 
region. 


3 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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CHAPTER XII 
tae INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


8 202. Chief characteristics of the Indo- 
European family 


While considering the chief types oF language, we have 

already noted in some detail the main dietne pe charac- 

teristics of the Indo-European family. in may be just 

as well to recapitulate them here once again: 

1. Sufix inflection. 

Originally synthetic in structure but getting more 
and more analytie in course of development. 

3, Words built from monosyllablic roots with the 

addition of primary and gecondary suffixes. 

4, Syntactical prefixes unknown. 

5. 'Phe power of making true compounds. 

6; Vowel-gradation. 

7, Flexions in great variety. 

This family is the only one of the infiecting type in 

which the fiexion is external and the root is dynamically 

invariable.* 2: 


$203. The name “Indo-European” 


This family of languages has been called by variou 
names. The older name favoured by Max Müller and even 


1 - 
Chapter TIT, 8 95, above. 
Except within the limits of Ablaut and Vowel-gradation and. 


`= there it happens only in a certain number of cases and not as an 
invariable rule, : 
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now used loosely by certain writers was the 


In course of time it was found more practicable Arnej, | n 
this name to the oldest’ branch of this ra, rl Dr 
Iranisn—to the languages, namely, of Biss Y, the G 
called themselves by the proud name of Arya? vi N k 
Indo-Germanic (now used chiefly by German onal + 
a few others outside Germany) was coined at a bii : 
Indian languages in the east and Germa i V j 
west marked the bounds of this family, Borge LE 
period new branches have been recognised, and ul E 


now forms the western limit.” It is obviously impos" 
io keep on changing names as the limits extend hall 
The name Indo-European is accepted now by idi 
all English and most of the non-German European v; 
and might be admitted as being the least open to objects. 
for it does not so much suggest the termini as the dl 
great land-masses in which these languages predominate! 


8204. The twofold division oj Indo-European into cen 
and šatam groups 


The Indo-European languages are divided into two m 
groups known `as the centum and the šatam (maq) gni 
\So far this division line is the most clearly marked», 
(there is no overlapping, nor any neutral region, v 
characteristics of both groups might be found, 8! 
almost invariably the case with other linguistic divisit 

1 “Oldest” here implies that this branch possesses the oldest lite 
records. 
* Skt. "tī, Av. airya, O Pers. ariya. 


mr 
3 The name Indo-Keltic had been once suggested but LL 
accepted, 


4  Sanskritic, Caucasian and Japhetic (on analogy of Sei 
Hamitic) are open to obvious objections. 
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g are mutually exclusive. This division 
eben y made out by Ascoli in 1870. He 
cija the parent Indo-European speech pos- 
in ut f palatal sounds.’ Of these the K had a two- 
assed 8 set 0 aa various branches. Inone group 
fold is SIL the velar* or k-sound and in the other 
jj develope 3 ed into a[sibilant, i.e., a $- (x) or s- (q) 
group it FOE eos two divisions were named after the 
d illustrating this, the word for "hundred," 
ight through all the Indo-European languages. 


typical wo" 
"which goes Y 
Thus ; L-E. timtom; Latin centum, Greek hé-katon, 

P a Gothi hund, Tokharian, kandh; Sanskrit 


ish cēt,* 3 
gains = Lithuanian szimtas, Russian sto. 


sqq, Avesta satam, 

When this twofold division was first formulated by 
Ascoli it was thought that this division marked out the 
"| Western and the Eastern languages. But the discovery 
| and decipherment of Tokharian and Hittita upset this 
idea, because, though centum-languages, they are found 
far to the east. 


Table XXT (p. 272) shows ihe various branches of 
the Indo- European family. 


1 Represented usually as f, kh, 9, h. 


1 It is better to speak of velars, as the term indicates the point of 
contact. See above §96. 


3 Note that L-E. F was represented in Latin by the jetter c, hence 
Pronounce centum, ag Wem (not Sq )- | 
1 Pronounce aq: 


WV The h in Gothic is to be pronounced like the Eh in Peran T 
dā from k to kh in the Germanic group is explained by SR 
VV. See Chap, VIII, §§ 121ff. 
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1. Keltic 


2. Germanic (Teutonic) 

= 8. Italic 

Centum-group 
4. Greek (Hellenic) 


b. Hittite 


fms oc — O C ct C A 


l 
6. Tokharian 
Indo-European = 


Languages = 
7. Albanian (Illyrian) 


8. Letto-Slavic 8 a, Letti 
(Balto-Slavic) 8 b. Blas 


Satam-group | 9. Armenian 


= 10 a. Trani: 


10. Aryan i 
| (Indo-Tranian! 10 b Der 


| | 10 c. Indi: 


Table XXI.—BRANOHES oF INDO-EUROPEAN. ii 
(see? 
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anches of the I ndo-European family and 


c he br M 
$205. T their mutual relations 


a Indo-European family is a very widely spread 
Ed includes a large number of languages. Neces- 
amily the mutual relations between these 

«a branches would be very varied and complex. Every 
m has. point of contact with each of the rest, and 
branc it we desire to bring out even only the main points 
Pe resemblance graphically, we cannot do so by means 
of a “genealogical table”. The limitations of a ''family- 
tree" arrangement would convey the false notion that 
the extremes, ab any rate, have nothing in common and 
except for the various divisions of any one branch it 
would nob convey any information regarding the very, 
intimate relations which hold all these branches together. 
Fig. 17 (p, 275 shows in a very rough manner (and only 
in regard to a few points), how complex the inter-relations 
actually are. It shows the various connecticns in a two- 
fold manner, because it is partly geographical (at any 
rate going from west to east) in addition to showing the 
various relationships. i 


$206.. The Keltic branch 


This branch was ot wide extent at one time and had 
spread as far east as Galatia in Asia Minor. At present 
itis only confined to the extreme west of Europe. Even 
there it is gradually becoming extinct. These languages 
are divided into two principal subdivisions, the 9-Keltic 
and the p-Keltic, This distinction is based on the fact 
thata g- (or k-) sound in one group is represented by 
à p-sound in the other: thus, L-E. *peggue! becomes in 


1 Which gives Skt. wq. 
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EXPLANATION OF Fig, 17 


The number in this diagram correspond to i 
in Table XXI: Broken lines indicate that i ia 
are suspected but have not been quite dam d . 
The line through the middle divides the his. 4 
centum groups. 


c 
M” 
L 


The big circle includes the branches in which 
* a, * e and * o are preserved distinct and Separate 


1-8 (Keltic-Italic)— Passive in -r. 
8-4 (Italic-Greek)—Gen, sing. of -o stems generalise] 
8.4-8a  (Italic-Greek-Lettic)—Nom. plu. in -oi or 
2.8a-8b ( Germanic-Letto-Slavic )—Indo-Europen ! 


changes to m. 
8-4-10a-10b-10e (Italic-Greek-Aryan)—Imperatire 
pers. plu. ends in -onto, «rg. 


8a-8b T.etto-Slavic branch. 


10a-10b-10c (Aryan branch)—««rt«i«: 
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TANG Dy 
Welsh pump and in Irish coic. Besides th i: 
subdivisions, the ancient language of Gaula 
Old Gaulish or Gallic is included in this bran 1 
of the Keltic languages are distinguished by = & 
ment of & strong stress accent resulting in i E 
of vowels? and consequently it is often E P 
recognise a word ora form as I.-E. The noi ui. 
too, has been almost entirely replaced ed: 
analysis. In fact, owing to these peculiar 


by prepa 
; ities thi, 
was long regarded as being outside the LE, pan 
These languages show a surprising affinity to tha 
branch. These two branches ‘‘stand much closer thay 
other pair of the I.-B., except the Indo-Iranian pair": 


The chief languages of the Keltic branch are shom 
Table XXII. j 


Irish (or Erse) is a language with a considerable an: 
literature. ‘The Old Irish Glosses of Würzburg, and ç 
ancient documents have furni-hed enough materiali 
reconstruction of Old Irish Grammar. Molem £ 
begins from about the beginning of the 17th century 4 
In quite recent days the patriotic outburst in Irelmi 
given fresh strength and a new lease of life to the langu 
Scotch Gaelic and Manx are now nearly extinct. 


l Known to us through place names and from a few coin zi 
scriptions, as also a few words quoted by ancient authors. This tz; 


was cartied by the Gauls into Asia Minor when they expanded t 
about B. C. 980, 


2 This happens notably in the Welsh, in which the words WP 
first sight to be a mass of consonants. See also above 8$ 198-18 


3 Thus the Britannic subdivision possesses only one 086% for. 
4 See above § 208, 


“ 
® Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge edition), ss 
Languages ””. 
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Irish (Erse) 


Gaelic (Goidelic) * Scotch-Gaelie 
(g-Keltici 
Manx 


Toland Keltic g 
pi Welsh (Kyinric} 


Britannic (Brythonic) 


ip-Keltic) Cornish 
Keltic = 
Languages Breton M 
(Armorican) 


Continental Keltie- Old Gauli.h (Gallic) 


Table XXII.—Kettic LANGUAGES. 
“N (Facing Š 206) 
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Pectg th i 
also shom ] 
It is ah) 


Kymrie (or Welsh) is in many res 
important among the Keltic languages, Tt 
chief features of this branch quite clearly. 
and a vigorous language spoken by about g nili à hi! 
and it is being extensively and zealously vii | 
oldest records go back to the 8th century AN ei, v 
best literature was produced between 1000 a i 
Cornish is now quite extinct, the last speaker 
died in 1770 A.D. 

Breton (or Armorican) seems to have been in redi! 
dialect of Cornish taken by the Britons of Comma 
the north of France, when they had to leave their m 
being hard pressed by the Saxons. The languag | 
spoken today by many people in the various distri 
north-western France. ! 

Old Gaulish (Gallic) was at one time a Very extens! 
spread language. It died out quite early in the Chris) 
era. .In the first and the second centuries B.C. the G! 
had spread over the whole of western and south-nesz) 

Europe. Thence, through Central Europe they had pe 
. trated up to the Black Sea. Then they crossed overi 
Bosphorus into Asia Minor, where they gave their m 
to the province of Galatea. Their language is know’, 
us through many inscriptions. | 


y dm. 
nd 104 
of it lu: 


$207. The Germanic (or Teutonic) branch 


This is perhaps the most widely spread branch U : 
Indo-European today and one of the languages d 
branch, English, promises to be the World-Languit |! 


the future.! The history of this branch from the e 
the earliest extant records up to the present day show 


1 See Appendix B, 
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iefy on the initial syllable; only one of these. 
«A. has a pitch accent. These languages show a 
Swedish; et of consonantal sound-shiftings when 
arkable | E the other branches of the Indo-European. 
compared T ndshifting, which had occurred in prehistoric 
The M onn noticed by Rask, but it was Grimm who . 
ages, ciated these shiftings clearly. Hence these laws 
first enun ic sound-shifting have been associated with the 
ot M um. This first sound-shifting marked out the 
SOM Arians from the other branches. Later on, about 
the 7th ceat. A.D., there occurred a second sound-shifting, 
this time among the West Germanic languages alone, 
which divided them into two groups known as Low-German 
and High-German. The history of ‘Grimm's Taw © and 
its gradual evolution from 8 rough statement Vue Brent 
i many exceptions to the dignity of a * phonetic law,” which 
has no exceptions, forms an instructive chapter in the 
history of Comparative Philology.” 
Table XXIII shows the principal divisions of the 
Germanic branch. 
Gothic is the oldest Germanic language of which we 
possess written records.2 "The Gothic Bible of Bishop 
"Wul&las (A.D. 811-881) is the earliest Germanic work we 
Possess. ‘The language is much influenced in its syntax 
by Greek, which was used at that time by the Orthodox 
Christian Church to which Bishop Wulfilas belonged. 
The main structure, however, is purely Germanic, and the 
language is essentially synthetie. It retains most of the 
nominal inflections and has a very rich variety of verbal 


1 
See Chap. VIII above, §§ 121-126. 
"V Jespersen calls this branch *' Gothonic NS 
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aig 
forms. It also possesses the dual number, Ji 
Germanie languages Gothic approaches g 
closest. Tetraxid or Crimean Gothic are 
about the 18th century in the Crimean: ved 
the older languages Vandal (in North Spain), lo 
(in North Italy) and Burgond (in Burgundy) were p M. 
allied to Gothic. But they became extinct Quite ,. 
and were replaced by Romance languages. E 
In the Original Norse (Urnordisch) there have ki 
found some very ancient runic inscriptions. Thes bale! 
to the third century of the Christian era and ara cal 
over Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Old Norse repress! 
a later development of the language of these E 
inscriptions. This branch is usually called Old Iedg:! 
because it is best preserved in the Icelandie Eddas, 
epies were composed about A.D. 700 and were commit: 
to writing in their final form about A.D. 1500, Tej 
are mythological epics of great value. Originally they tā) 
doubtless been transmitted orally from generation: 
generation. ‘They seem to have been collected first ab: 
A.D. 1200. Two such collections are known to uë 
Elder Edda which is in verse, and the Younger (or Shor 
Edda which is in prose. 
About the North Germanic languages Tucker ist 
opinion that “it is probable but not provable tht 
Norse (or Scandinavian) languages were carried into Ë 
northern peninsula partly in the eastern direction i 
the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia and partly in’ 
western, through Denmark as well as across the BiP] 
All the modern Scandinavian (North Germanic) lang 
: : „veral conti) 

possess good literatures going back to seve^ 7 44 
Since the beginning of the 19th century, howeveh 


<= = 


A] 
anskri; ] Í 
3 Pokey ùi 
Insula, [ ; 


1 ET 
VIT "scm - 1 Yaoi * 
l Tucker, Intreduction to the Natural History of Langue?" 
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great literary activity going on in all the four 


pas bee? E fidus languagés and some of the best writers 
branches E are to be found among them. The very 
the WO 


-ntertwined history of these northern lands has 
ut a very close resemblance among their 
Norwegian and Danish might almost be 
s dialects of the same language. Swedish differs 


lang 


g bit more 


as : fon 
Re use of the Germanic. Very probably this pitch 
othe i 


-edish is a survival from the ancient Norse. ° 
ES M mēn) carried Old Norse with them 
EPI of France, when they migrated there under 
Rolf, the Sea-King. There the language became grafted 
on to the local Romance dialect and this mixture gave the 
rich Norman French, which later played such a prominent 
part in the development of Middle and Modern English; 

In West Germanic there are the two mam groups, 
Low German and High German with an intermediate 
group ealled Middle German. These names refer to the. 
physical peculiarities of the regions where these are 
spoken. Low German dialects are spoken in igj low- 
lands of north Germany, while High German originated 
inthe highlands of the south. ry E 

The Low German speaking Angles and Saxons invaded 
Britain and their dialects combined to produce Anglo- 
Saxon (or Old Enylish). Of its four principal dialects the 
Northumbrian developed into modern Lowland Scotch. 
Among the dialects of Old English the most important yas 
that of Wessex (or West Saxon), the district round Win- 
chester, which became the capital after the establishment of 
the Saxon supremacy under Egbert (A.D. 800-836). Under 


l i. . . . . . 3 
To distinguish it from '* Highland” Scotch or Gaelic which is Keltic 
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the fostering care of Alfred the Great (A.D. 8714 

literary works were produced in this dialect, MC 
Norman conquest the political centre shifted , ter g 
and so the Mercian dialect became more fingo 

formed the basis of Middle English. Modern m 
the most widely spread language in the T Delig 
it promises to become in the near future the ina 
Language ”.* American is.a special developmen 
English reflecting in its vocabulary and its racy 
spirit of the new and virile American race. 


= 
T F 


QC. x dl mm ` * m o ramos lima Qu qu S T Dom 


idiom ü 


Old: Frisian Js known from some literary remm 
At the present time it is almost extinct, being confine: 
a few localities in Schleswig and in the bordering island, 
The Saxon on the Continent is the principal I; 
German language. It has gone on developing and has Ë: 
duced a fair amount of literature at all periods, T: 
Heiland, an epic poem in Old Saxon is the oldest liters 
work in Low German. At the present time the chief I; 
German dialectis Platt-Deutsch and it is the chief ver: 
cular of northern Germany. It is stil being usedi 
literary purposes. 
Low Frankish dialects developed mainly in the Nell: 
lends. Among its dialects Dutch and Flemish have p 
duced good literatures. 
The group of dialects known as Middle Gem, 
Frankish are a sort of bridge between Low sm HH 
German. These dialects are spoken chiefly along ā 
Rhine,—Ripuarish round about the city of Kóln (Cologt: 
and Middle Frankish round about Trier. =i 
The dialects of Old High German mentioned e 
table are the most important known. Old High " 
literature extends from the 8th to the 12th. ce 


..1 fee Appendix B. 
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High German represents mainly the Swabian 
This was the dialecs spoken at the Imperial 

the Hohenstaufens of Swabia. Middle High 
produced a very considerable literature ot 

beautiful love-lyries (the Minnesang) as well as the 
p. deinen epic, the Niebelungenlied. By that time 
gre o had lost a great part of its originul wealth of 


Middle 
dialect- 
court 

German has 


inflections. š 
Modern German may be said to have begun with 


Luther's German Bible. The modern form of German 
still retains its typical Germanic «structure, even though 
it possesses 8 large proportion of foreign loan: words. In 
the matter of flexions Modern (High) German is much 
more elaborate than any Low German language or dialect. 
Hence too the syntax and word order are of a more 
archaic type than, say, in English or Dutch. Phonetically 
also Modern German is closer to the older type. Its most 
marked characteristics are the numerous word-building 
suffixes and its extraordinary facility for building 


compounds. 
§208, The Italic branch 


The Italic branch is, like the Keltic, divided into 
p-Italic and q-Italie and for the same reason. Thus, I.-E. 
*penque gives Oscan pumperias and Lat. quinque. ‘The 
P-group contains many of the languages of ancient Italy”, 
which were replaced by the language of Rome at a very early 


ti ! See Behagel's History Of the German Language (English transla- 
ion by E. Trechmann), pp. 1-26, for more details about the growth of 
Modern German, 

2 
Me Among the non-Italic languages of ancient Ita 
„Messapian and the dialects of the Greek colonists in 


and Veneti 
Venetic were also non-Italic languages. 
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date. The spread of Roman domination vas ASĀ 
cause of the spread of Lģtin, the dialect of Ror he | 
is the only ancient q-Italie language: know, 4 
The history of the spread of Latin in its various 
. Latin, Classical Latin and Neo-Latin, is close] 
with the history of Rome. I. the fur flung 
of Rome there grew up in course of time 


t 
8I age; I 


of Latin disappeared and in each o£ the Roman provine, 
the Lingua Romana developed differently in accordas 
with the different environments and conditions in iad 
Thus arose the great Romance languages of Europe,: 
which .most have had a splendid literary and ng; 
history. But even after the break up of the Rom 
` Empire, Latin continued to exercise a profound 'nflua;| 
on all the languages of Europe. through the spiral 
empire of Chri-tendom as represented by the R man Cath} 
Church. Romance Philology has been studied in the Wa! 
. most carefully and in great detail, and many o th 
questions of linguistic development are cleurly exp'aivé! 
by the history of the development of the Romance tongi 
The history of the development of these from Latin ist 
miniature the history of the development of th: varie) | 
branches from the I.-E. parent-speech. The existent: € 
cognate Italic dialects had considerably affected Lait 
grammar, notably in its phonetic portion. It is not » 
lo formulate a table of phonetic equivalents for Daw 
Unfortunately the amount of knowledge we porsess * | 
the non-Latin dialects of the Italic branch is not enig 


: ut 
1 Oscan Survived in south Italy till the 1st cent. BC. n Ç 
for some centuries later in the mountains. 
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visos to judge accurately in what degree Latin «was 


pun b contact -with them. Latin is far less rich in 
m ot infection and forms than Greek, but still the 
arie 


MET the synthetic stage, to other branches of 
reser E uy striking indeed. Classical Latin, however, 
o of 5 onseious Graecisms (especially in the syntax); 
was E: the Greeks had been the teachers of the Romans 
Bis art of letters and in civilisation. "The history of 
i also shows an advance from synthesis to analysis, 

Anih is well marked even before the Romance languages 
definitely branched . out. Latin from the time of the 

earliest records has shown signs of a stress accent, which 

in course of time became more or less regular 'on the 
penult. 

Table XXIV shows the important Italic dialects. 


Oscan was an important language in South Italy. It 
is known through about a couple of hundred inscriptions, 
the most important of which is a bilingual tablet in Oscan 
and Latin. These belong mostly to. the last couple of 
centuries before the Christian era. - Umbrian is known 
< through seven tablets, the Eugubine Tablets (probably 
about B.C. 200). From these we have been enabled to - 
know about a thousand words and grammatical forms. 
Umbrian extended all over North Italy at an early date. 
` There are some other varieties of p-Italic such as Palignian 


_ and Marrucini, but we have very scant information about 
them, 


x Latin is the only language of importance of the 
BE group known to us. It was originally the dialect 
y : Rome and the surrounding district. It was -closely 
k E ed with the dialects of Falerii, Praeneste and 
M. cent vium. The oldest Latin writings go back to. mg Gs 
L. B.C., though most of the, Old Latin inscriptions 
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are from somewhere about B.C. 800. l Class; al 
gota really splendid literature commencing 
century B.C. and continuing for over four 1 
Deliberate attempts made to imitate th 
writers and the models of Classica] Gre 
literature of the later classical writers of Rom 
stilted and artificial. This led to a greater ang e ty 
divergence from the language of the masses. This e 
to be an exact parallel to what happened in India 1 
respect to Sanskrit and the Prakrits. Vulgor-atin ls 
called Neo-Latin) was the vernacular of the common E 
of Rome during the days of the Empire, There a 
necessarily many dialects which bore to Classical m 
the same relationship as Sanskrit did to the UN 
Prakrits. This Vulgar (or Neo-) Latin is to be Carefy!; 
distinguished from Low-Latin (also called Dog 
which was a hybrid and stilted jargon used by the bi 
educated monks of the middle ages. 


cal Lēti 
R e t . 
hundreg : 
e earlier IF 
ek hag TN 


„When the Roman legionaries conquered other cor: 
tries they carried thither their Vulgar Latin with the Be 
In each land this was called the Lingua Romana, and th 
became the common language all over the Roman Empii 
In course of time it developed in each land into a sepu: 
language, its course being determined by the people 
that land and their subsequent history. In this vaj tf 
Lingua Romana became the parent of the modern Romi} — 
languages. "There are seven living Romance lane 
and several that are extinct. 


` Roumanian is the easternmost of the Romance F 
guages. It has a large admixture of borrowed "a ⁄ 
40 per cent being from Slavie end 25 per cent from al 
Turkish and other sources, only the remaining 95 pr^ 


are of pure. Latin origin. The article is su 5 
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g., omül (the man), Lat. homo ille, There 
lE distinct. dialects : Roumanian proper which is 
gre three Roüraanis itself, Macedo-Roumanian spoken in 
5 and Greece, and Istro-Roumanian spoken in 


The last two are very mixed dialects, ` 


Jaces in Istria. 
The olde 
of the Psa ; 
J Rhaeto-Romani (also called Rhaetian) has a scanty 
literature going back to A.D. 1880. lt is spoken in the 
Sviss Alps along the boundaries of France and Italy. 
There are three dialects distinguishable spoken in Girsons, 
Tyrol and Friuli. 

Italian can be divided into three clear sub-groups: 
1. Sardinian, spoken in Sardinia and Corsica; 2. Gallo. 
Italian, spoken in North Italy and possessing many 
dialects; and 3. Italian proper. This last has several 
important dialects such as Tuscan, Roman, Sicilian and 
Neopolitan. The first named has become the parent of 
the standard literary language because, it was the language 
of Dante. Italian has got a very fine literature going 
j|. backto A.D. 964. Being thus one of the oldest cultivated 
languages of Europe and inheriting to a large extent 
the great name of Rome, Italian literature has profoundly 
influenced many learned writers in all countries of Europe. 
Italian is also spoken cutside Italy where it has undergone 
| (range transformations. Thus Maltese spoken in Malta 
ia hybrid made up of Italian superposed upon Arabic. 


9; all the Romance languages French seems to have 
M e most uniform throughout. The main reason 
ki hs been the political and intellectual domination 
ile de ^ all through French history. The dialect of ihe 

tance (of which Paris is the centre) has become 


ti : 
° dominant standard language of France, The des- 
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cendant of Vulgar Latin in North Gaul was called 
d'oil in contrast with the Langue d'oc of, ly 
These queer names were derived from - the 3 o 
affrmatioa in these two bran ches—ojl (moder, , d 
the North and oc in the South. There were "E 
dialects of the Langue d’oil—Norman, Picard, Burgu k 
and French. The last was in the very o : 
triangle made by the other three. The final ine i 
French over these others was owing to the E 
ascendency of the House of Capet. From the 13th dad 
onwards its triumph was assured and the other langus 
became mere patois (dialects). ‘The oldest monum 
of French are the *' Strasburg Oaths’’ (A.D. 842) betnes 
the sons of Charlemagne. French Literature is ou; 
the finest in the world. And its copious stream ha, 
yet shown no sign of diminution. In the extensive Fra; 
colonies strange, hybrid forms of French have aris: 
There is a Canadian French which is almost entirely pz 
but in Louisiana and in the West Indies (Haiti, Ma) ` 
nique etc.) and in Mauritius the language has becom: 
strangely transformed into various types of ‘Negro Frenth 
Provencal (or Langue d’oc) was the principal langue 
of the south of France until well into the 18th centu 
It has produced a lot of fine ballads and Trouba 
literature. The earliest work preserved in this lung 
is the Song of Boethius (about the end of the 10 
the beginning of the 11th century). It is still spoke 
a dialect in Auvergne, Limousin and Gascony. One dl 
dialects, Catalan, is found in Spain. Provencal seems * 
have been a link between Italian and French. 
Of all the Romance languages Spanish seems toad 
furthest removed from Latin. ‘This is due to °° | 


1 Dante has called Italian “ la lingua dist Ya 
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£ races, languages and cultures in the Iberian 
pising UP ae original inhabitants of Iberia spoke 
peninsula hen the Roman domination ceased the Visi- 
Basque. Germanic people, ruled over the land. These in 
eee were replaced by the Arabs. All these have 
r y strong impress upon modern Spanish especially 
ats phonology and vocabulary. Spanish literature 
O aa rich and dates from A.D. 1142. In the 16th 
Kaus 5 anish spread far and wide all over the New 
ged aa as far east as the Philippine Islands. The 
nn in the bigger republies of South America 
Es. is almost pure 16th century Castilian, and naturally 
differs considerably from the modern language as spoken 
in Europe. In the Philippines the native Malay languages 
have considerably changed the Spanish there. In the 
West Indies the Negroes of San Domingo and Trinidad 
have developed a special ‘‘Negro Spanish". But the 
strangest transformation is the Creole dialect found in 
Cuba and elsewhere. In this the original Spanish has 
been transformed almost beyond recognition in the mouths’ 
of the full-blooded aboriginal West Indians. In European 
Spanish various dialects such as Andaulsian, Aragonian, 
Castilian and others may be recognised. Of these Castilian 
has supplanted all others as the standard literary language. 
In Portuguese we can distinguish. two clear dialects— 
Portuguese and Gallicizn. The latter is spoken in 8 
Province of Spain, The oldest literary work in Portuguese 
Was composed in A.D. 1192. Like Spanish this language 
had also once a world-wide currency. The most important 
foreign variant of Portuguese is that spoken in Brazil. 
There ig algo a "Negro Portuguese ’’ spoken in the Cape 
Verde Islands and in Senegambia, and a ‘' Malay Portu- 
enese" used in the East Indian Archipelago. Another 
remarkable dialect is the *€Tndo-Portuguese"" spoken in 
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: wag 
Goa. Its vocabulary superposed on Konkan; h 
to the remarkable Goanese speech. 

Among the extinct Romance languages m 


as Riven, 


ay be m. 


tioned Dalmatian, once spoken in Dalmatia a M 
coast, and its variant Vegliotie spoken on the 44 
e 

Ë 


Veglia.. 2 


8209. The Greek (or Hellenic) trail 


The geographical conditions of Greece, Which diit: 
it politically into a number of small states, also kl | 
the formation of a great many dialects. Being descen 
from. a common parent stock they necessarily had ; 
outward semblance of unity, but the dialects of distr 
near the frontiers of the Hellenic world were g ws 
different that the people of Greece refused to recogiē 
their kinship. Thus even the Macedonian dialects w 
classed by them as barbarian. Different dialects hs: 
always existed in Greek and even in the Homeric g; 
‘there are distinct dialects traceable. In its ancient ir 
Greek is a very typical I.-E. language, and, next to Sani 
perhaps, possesses the most elaborate grammatical str 
ture. The following are the important points to mis 
when Greek and Sanskrit (Vedic) are compared: 


1. Greek has got its vowel-system closer to the LE 
Ursprache and is exceedingly rich in diphthongal sout: 
In Sanskrit the I.-E. consonanis are better preserved: 


: its 
2. Both languages show markedly the pitch or must 
accent. 


d there att w 


1 This Epic waa ut together ata later age an 
B P $ produce prior 


of the artificial joining and even a later attempt to 
of language is quite clear to critical scholars. 
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The noun and pronoun declension of Sanskrit is 
orate, Greek shows only traces of some of the 
s like the instrumental and the locative. 


ease form : m 
4, In both the indeclinables (prepositions and adverbs) 


very numerous, but these are not always identical, 
are v 2 ; 


5, Inthe verbal system : 


(a) both have the Parasmaipada and the Atmane- 
pada,* 

(b) the tense systems and derived conjugations? are 
somewhat richer in Sanskrit, but E 


(c) participles, infinitives, gerunds and verbal nouns 
are much more elaborate in Greek, 


6. The dual number is found in both languages. 


7, ‘There is the same facility in building up compounds 
inboth languages; but in Greek the compounds have rarely 
attained the proportions of the Sanskrit compounds of the 
later classical age.” 


1 In Greek Grammars the active and the middle voice respectively. 

2 Le., causal, intensive, desiderative, etc. But in Greek too we 
get such forms as katapepolemēssmetha (we shall have been warred- 
down). 

3 Classical Greek can show a few long compounds. Such fori 
example is the one which has 78 syllables and 171 Greek letters = 
lepado-temakho- selakho - galeo-krAnio-ieipsano-drim-upotrimmato-silphto- 
Karabo-melito-katakekhumeno-kikhlepikossupho-phatto- perister-alektruon-. 
eplo-kephallio-kigklo-neleio-lagoio-siraio-baphé-tragano-pterugón. This is 
t compound word in Aristophanes, Ecclezousai, 1169 (as emended by 
s mn It is the name of a dish compounded of all kinds of dainties, 
pe K fowl and sauces. It means “a pungent dish of pounded 
ut s slices of salt fish and bits of sharks’ heads, silpbion with sea- 
ey honey Poured over it, thrush, blackbird, ringdove, pigeon, 
cs a 8 head, curlew and dove, hare’s flesh dipped in new wine 
euriositi, "ed down, the whole edged with figs." But these are mere 

mes, rather monstrosities, of a language. 
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Greek shows four distinct stages of growth. L 
(or Ancient), 2. Classical, 8. Transitional ang 4 
The main divisions are indicated in Table XXV. 

Homeric Greek shows clear traces of dialects =. 

but there is a strong admixture ts lt 


s date from B.C. 1000 ab an 
T 


Bosh 


Ome 
z Mod 


mainly Ionic, 


The Homeric poem ; 
these presuppose 8 considerably prolonged earlier 


of language and popular literature, | 

Among the dialects of Classical Greek Many are know 
only through inscriptions. It is also to be noted that a 
the language grows there is a distinct tendency toward; 
standardising one particular dialect—the Attic, The Doris 
dialects are amongst the earliest of the Hellenic branch, 
The Dorians destroyed the great pre-Hellenie civilisation 
of the Aegean and of Crete. The Cretan dialect mentioned 
in the table was not the language of this pre-Hellenie 
culture, but was a dialect of the Doric conquerors. Amoy 
the Doric dialects Laconian has a special interest. Iwas 
the dialect of Sparta, and its direct descendant, th: 
Zakonian is the modern representative of Doric. 

Attic forms the basis of what is called Classical Greet. 
It became, during the age of Athenian supremacy, te 
standard literary language of Greece. The chief point B 
difference between Ionic-Attic and Doric (as also Aeolit 
lies in the treatment of the I.-E. *ā sound. The forme 
changed it to ë, while the latter preserved it. Thus, Lt 
*matér gave Attic métér, but the Doric was mātit. 
Classical Attic clearly shows two stages of growth: 
Attic of the Histories and the Drama (B.C. 500-400) 2 
New Attic of Plato and Demosthenes (B.C. 400-300). 


After the Macedonian conquest Attic became 
standard spoken language of the whole of Greece. E 
forth it was known as hē koin ē didlektos (the conv 
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Lakonian—Zakoni 
Corinthian konan 
Messanian 
Megarian 

Cretan — 
Rhodian 

Syracusian 


Dialects of Elis 


| Achaian 


| 


Phocian (Delphi) 
| North-western Lecrian 


dialects Aetolian 
Epirus 
| Classical S 
ric 
age Hace reek Boeotian 
EI — Aeoli Thessalonian 
Su Lesbian 


Asiatic Aeolic ` 


: Arcadian 
Arcadian Cypriot 
Pamphylian 
— ` | Asiatic 
Tonic | Cycladic 
Euboean 
Tonic-Attic — ' 


Attie—Koinē—Modern Greek 


TABLE XXV.—Greex (on HELLENIC) LANGUAGES. 


(Facing $ 209) 
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i.e., the common language), or only Rē koing 


this Koiné that Modern Greek is derived, Hi 


"hl 


$210. History of Post-Classical Greeļ 


After the classical period, which ends with the | 
Athenian independence, the further development i i 
shows many points of interest. The transition to i 
Greek shows seven clear stages besides one "iran 
stage. One important feature found throughout its lie 
is the tendency towards atticising, i.e., reverting t 
classical models of the great Attie writers of the pa 
Table XXVI shows the development of the Attie de! 
historically,” 

This table traces the steps in the developmai: 
Modern Greek. Alexandrian Greek had been infu; 
by Hebrew and Egyptian elements. The Graeco: 
colloquial speech has been preserved in some py 
Byzantine Greek is a direct development from the liters 
dialect of the second transition period. Literary Medis 
Greek is a development of the colloquial of the pre 
(Neo-Hellenic) period. This is the only occasion int 
history of the Greek language when the colne 
dialect of one period became the literary language tit 
next. Modern Greek has been showing strong attit 
tendencies ever since Greece became indepen 
A.D. 1824. Modern Greek dialects fall into some? 
groups. None of them except Zakonian 18 descended It 
the dialect spoken in the same district in ancient day 


1 Compare the similar tendency to _sanskritising noted 
the history of Indian Languages. " 

2 Adapted from J. M. Edwards, An Introduction t0 
Philology, pp. 99 ft. 
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-500) 
B.C. 1000-5 : 
, old Greek ( Homeric 


Classical Greek 


BC. 600-300) Ola Attic (B.C. 500-400) 


(Thucydides and the Tragedians) 
New Attic (B.C. on” (Plato and Demosthenes} 


: al Greek 
Post-Classic 
x (B.C. 300-A-D. 9) Hellenistic (B.C. 800-150) 


— S S 


IE. Colloquial 
Alexandrian Graeco-Roman Uus 150-A.D. 300) 
ac Levantine Colloquial 
up Pe (New Testament) 
i 
7, Transitional j| s oca aa s naq —e——s—p. 
(A.D. 300-600) | i 
salla Ecclesiastical Colloquial 
5. Neo-Hellenic 
-1000) 
E CONENEE TT NE 
l 
Ecclesiastical Colloquial 
I 
6, Mediaeval Greek 
(A.D. 1000-1450) 
Mediaeval 
| dā) 
Literary | Colloqui 


1- Early Modern Greek 
(A.D. 1450-1800; 
Early Nor 
D AERE EE —————— 


Literary | Colloquial, 
8. Modern Gr —— F 
eek : 
(From A.D. 1800) Literary Colloquial dialects 


TABLE XXVI— GnowrH or MODERN GREEK 
(Facing § 210) 
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Tt will be noted that in this branch we m 
extensive spreading out of the language d 
Of course, there are many survivals of the old a lay 
we have considered only the standard laugugee Ü ķi 
periods of its history. Modern Greek differs Me 
Classical Attic in the following important respects: 1 

1. Certain vowels and diphthongs have becom, 2 
in pronunciation and have thus merged together, 


9. The consonants, too, have changed Considerably 
their sounds. Thus the aspirates kh, th, ph have kas 
spirants.1 So also d has become a spirant like th in thy, 


8. The vowel-length is ignored. 


4. The pitch accent is replaced by a very strong strs 
This has led to a considerable phonetic breaking up. 


5. Cases have become confused and are replaced ms 
by prepositions. 


6. In verbal conjugation auxiliaries have largely tt 
the place of flexions. 


7. Many new words have been coined, and loan w 
. . . [A] 
have been imported in considerable numbers. . 


1 Inancient Greek they were exactly equal to Skt., < v i 
. modern Greek they have the value of ch in loch, th in thing * 
English f respectively. 
2 The effect on ears unused to this account is almost points 
| sn Gre I! 
3 See J. Marle Rife's “ The Language Diterateur 15 
in the Classical Journal, 87, 2 (Nov., 1941), pp. 65-7 
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8 211. The Hittite branch! ` 


ds the end of the first decada of the present 

kā ations at Boghaz-kiei, ninety miles east 

x i NES Asia Minor, resulted in the discovery of 
[S T ds of inscriptions in Sumerian and Akka- 
several ee ipt. On being deciphered they were 
Eee een io records of the Hittites. Till oom. 
pend 3 ae we knew little of these people beyond 
ratito y aa had been long known to us through the 
co. s other Hebrew sources. The Tell-el-Amarna 
E ah vered in 1888, had thrown valuable light on 
e Empire of the 15th and 14th centuries 
E. — those new inscriptions opened out the full 
TS of the people. ‘The excavations are even now by 
no means completed and it is very possible that many a 
documents are still to be discovered. Many of these "ie 
tions are editions or recensions of still earlier texts o = 
‘arst Hittite Empire (ca. 1900-1650 B.G.) E dm 
distinctly earlier forms of the language. And = 
dialect, the Luwian, is also discoverable from the ritua 
CR Hittite texts constitute perhaps ihe oldest er 
ings belonging to the I.-E. languages. They dese s 
written down in cuneiform script and contain a larg 


1 I have utilised for Hittite and Tokharian the articles ee Us 
appeared in Language, in particular the two which appeared T = E 
of that periodical (1983)—'' Archaism in Hittite” by m. H. Em 
and *' Hittite and Tocharian ” by Walter Petersen- LET a 5 Lan- 
freely E. H. Sturtevant's A Comparative Grammar of the HT dad 
guage (Yale University, 1938). I have quoted freely froma 

three. inscri 

! It was Hugo Winckler who first discovered these m m 
tions and he first described them in the Mitteilungen der deu ; 
Orient- Gesellschaft, 35 (1907). 
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number of Sumerian and Akkadian ideograms .. 
of course, to be read as Hittite. So at one tin Which S 
controversy raged as to whether the language D. B sha 
tic origin strongly influenced by I.-E. or Whethe À 
an original I.-E. language under strong Semitic dt i N 
influences.! The latest and the most considered ay 
holds that both Hittite and Tokharian are I-E. | a 
and that "although in territory of the šalūm jpg S 
nevertheless themselves belong to the centum-group," 3 

Hittite presents a type which is very distinct fea 
other languages of the I.-E. family ; indeed, together ya 
the Tokharian, it forms a group entirely distinct and E 
ferent from the other languages of the family, Bit 
+: bears somewhat the same relationship to the Ink, 
European languages that Greek and Sanskrit bear to th: 
Italie languages ". In other words the latest opinia 
‘favours the view that the Hittite-Tokharian group was ik 
first to separate from the main body of I.E. langua 
And some (like Sturtevant) postulate an earlier she 
named ''Indo-Hibtite '” from which are descended tk 
Hittite-Tokharian group on the one hand and the LE 
Ursprache on the other.? 

The noteworthy peculiarities of Hittite are the folk. 
ing: 

(1) “ Hittite nouns, adjectives and pronouns prest 
two genders one corresponding to the J.-E. masculine al 
feminine and the other to the I.-E. neuter.” The striking 
difference from the I.-E. system is the lack of the femi 
gender.? 


Jo 


“¿` Ab a 8 


! A very readable paper on the early controversy regarding the P 
tion of the Hittite language was contributed by 8. J. Craw! p 
JRAS. (1919) entitled “ The Decipherment of the Hittite Langue 

2 See the diagrammatic table given in Sturtevant’s book (p. a 

* There is “ merely a distinction between tbe animate #06 the 
mate or neuter in the nominative and accusative '' (Languag® 
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i giitile shows six cases out of the I.-E. seven, the 


g bein absent. 
The pronouns show a very close resemblance to 


I pronouns, especially to Latin: 
jb. 


Hittite : Latin : 
uk (uga), I ego 
kwis, kwid, which quis, quid 
kwiskwi, anyone quisquam 
kwisa, whoever quisque 


(4) The verbal system. of Hittite is much more simple 
the ancient I.E. languages. „There are but 
two moods (indicative and imperative) and two tenses 
(present and preterite). There are two secondary conjuga- 
tions (causal and iterative-durative). There is a compound 
perfect and its preterite made up of the participle and the 
auziliary verb har(k)-, to have. The root-conjugation is 
much more freguently found than in other I.-E. languages, 
where it is progressively eliminated. As an example we 
may give the forms of the root ya-. to make: 


Present: singular, 1. yami Cf. Sanskrit anfa 


ihan that of 


2.. yesi aia 
8. yezi ara 
plural 1. yaweni 
2. yateni ama ' 
8. yenzi ama 
Preterite: singular, 1. yanun 
2. yet : 
8. yet varā 
plural 1. yawen 
2. yaten ma 
3. yer ag: 
1 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Š 549 a. 
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Imperative: singular, 2. ya 
9. yatu 


plural 8. yentu ii 
There is also a nasal conjugation (with 


with the suffix -nu) which reminds us o 
Hittite both these have a causal value. 


£ Sensi p, 


$ 212. The Tokharian branch 


This branch was added as a result of the F, 
German expeditions to Turfan in Central Asia ea ‘ a 
present century. A large number of manuscripts sg 
an ancient Indian script 1 were recovered and E 
were deciphered, chiefly by Professor Sieg, they E 
new language of the Indo-European family and belon ;| 
the centum-group.? š 

Tokharish was the language of the people who = 
known to the Greek as '' Tokharoi " as forming part ot 
Indo-Scythian race. They had founded a kingin: 
Central Asia after the fall of the Graeco-Bactrian king: 
the 2nd century B.C. This Tokharian dominion ke 
till the 7th century A.D. when it was destroyed bjt 

Huns. The Tokharian documents show clearly two did 
(provisionally called the A and B dialects) of which ow} 
been more or less fully studied; but still a grest d? 
further study is needed before we can arrive at any Ë 
conclusions, | 


1 This script is technically known as '* the Central Asian Shui 
see JASB. 1901, Pt. 2, extra number 1, pp. 11 ff. | 

? A good early summary of the Tokharian langusge i 
Paper by Sieg end Siegling entitled Tocharsich, die Sprach 
Skythen, published in the Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad 
Wissenschaften, 1908. Nearly twenty-five years later ê 1 
Grammar has been published by Schultze, Sieg and Siegling- 
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« qokharian phonetically has decayed far beyond Hittite, 
xpected in a language whose documents are 


| e 

> s oM centuries .later."* The forms in Tokharian 

S over E aro more archaic than those in Hittite. Hence 

! E NES of Hittite and Tokharian combined ” is of 

iby eat value- The similarity of Tokharian to other I.-E. 
| d oe js nob apparent at first glance. A great deal of 


jnfluence has crept in from the su rounding agglutinating 
Ural and Altaic languages: The main peculjarities of 
Tokharian are : : 

(1) The original I.-E. vowels have been simplified 
ty seems to have been neglected. The 
original consonants of each class have.also been reduced to 
simple voiceless unaspirates, ““so that of all the wealth of 
I.E. explosives there is left only the trio of p, t, kit 
Later borrowings from Sanskrit and other languages have 
brought back the other explosives in the later stages ot the 
language and so there has also been a secondary develop- 
ment of these sounds. 

(2) Tokharian has developed nine cases, of which six 
are clearly secondary developments by the addition of posi- 
positions at a later period.” “The earlier stage of the 
Tokharian declension reveals 8 simple ‘system which is 
strikingly similar to that part of the Hittite declension 
which is inherited from the Indo-European.” * In 


and their quanti 


1 In Hittite too there is a mix up of the original explosives, but it is 
morecomplicated. "There is & good deal of uncertainty about "the exact 
. Pronunciation of Hittite owing to its peculiar script. 

2 : 

3 These six cases are instrumental, comitative (qv- case), reason (or 
`) case, dative, ablative and locative. 

3 M i ; ; 
En Hittite the singulars of nominative, accusative, dative and 
B and the plurals of nominative (and probably accusative) show # 

ance to the corresponding I.-E. forms. j 
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"Tokharian only the thrēe fundamenta] a AGp 
oblique (accusative) and genitive—in: the EE x 
show à resemblance to I.-E forms, ang Sa ma u 
two cases—nominative and oblique—are ona luna ^ 
plurals of the other cases are built UP On the g LA, | 
model, the plural suffix being added first and NL 
suffix (postposition) used in the singular. M tig 
of the genitive a '' partitive ’’ form has also been qd e Thy 
“Tokharian has also preserved the dual which has a 
«ed from Hittite. SBD pee 


(8) The pronouns are clearly I.-E. in form. 
(4) The numerals are also distinctly I,-E, 
(5) The verbal system is much more complex than al 
Hittite. Many more I.-E. forms have survived and E 
cipial forms and constructions have been well developed, 


Ular 


$ 2138. The Albanian (or Illyrian) branch 


Albanian is the sole remnant of a once eximi: 
‘branch, the Illyrian. It presents special difficulties fe 
studying as there are no literary monuments except: 
number of inscriptions.1 The language has been mut 
influenced by Slavic 2 and there is also a considerable jr 
Portion of Turkish and modern Greek admixture. 4 
first it was not recognised as being a separate branch k: 
the structure and phonetics are distinct enough fromt 


other branches. The main divisions are given in 1% 
XXVII. E 


F st! ) 
1 A large number of so-called Albanian inscriptions are 20" 
an w 1 


^. E.g. the sufüxed definite article as with Roumani 
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4 INDO-E 
in = Venetian 
Illyrian 

e i Liburnian 
S et | Gheg North 

1 i neg «Northern? 
b Albanian gllydsp) — 1 Tosk (Southern) 
N Langusg Albanian 
E Graeco-Albanian 
bc Epirot Calabrian 


Messapian—IapYyian 


TABLE XXVII.—ALBANTAN (on ILLYRIAN) LANGUAGES. 


= Old Prussian 
Lettice | Lithuanian 


Lettic 
a Church Slavic—Balgarian 
Slavi South Slavic : . | Serbo- 
Pho Slavic) Illyrian Slavic Croatian: 
Languages = Slovenian 
| | Russian Great Km 
š White Russian 
Slavic | Russian = 
— | Ruthenian (Little Russian) 
xe Czech 
Czecho- (Bohenian) 
\ Slovakian | Moravian 
Slovakian 


West Slavic | Sorabian (Wendic) 


— 


Polish 
Polabish 


Lechish 


TABLE XXVIII.—LETTO-SLAVIC LANGUAGES. 


Armenia Phrygian (?) N-- 
Languages Ararat _ 
Old Armenian—Modern Armenian Asiatic) 


Stambul 
(European) 


— 


TABLE XXIX.— ARMENTAN LANGUAGES. 
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§ 214. The Letto-Slavic (or Balto-Slavie) | 
taneh 


The Lettie (or Baltic) group is re 
languages, of which one (Old Prussian) is exin; dt 
remaining two, Lithuanian and Lettie, the B Ota. 
specially important because among the iN m 
European languages, it represents the most g 
Among other things it preserves the ancien 


i 
Tehais t $ 


t piira 
musical accent, which was used in Vedic San Pitch c 


Shri gj 
ancient Greek. The Slavic group is far More exten; 
and has developed in special directions. The taii 

th 


sions are as given in Table XXVIII, 
Old Prussian is known through a Gorman-Prusin 
Glossary and a Catechism. This language became exting | j 
in the 17th century. The oldest Lithuanian.Lett; 
literature dates from the 16th century. The revival of both 
these nationalities as a result of the First World War and 
the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia has also brought about 
a renaissance of both these national languages during i 
past two decades. 
Of the South Slavic group the most important languag 
for the purpose of comparative grammar is Church Sli | ' 
(or Old Bulgarian). It possesses the oldest literary remains 
of the Slavic branch. These consist of translations from 
the Bible and other theological works dating from the 
to the 12th centuries A.D. The chief writers are Bishop | 
St. Cyril and Methodius. This form of Slavic makest | - 
nearest approach to the more ancient Indo-Europēt | 
languages like Sanskrit and Greek. Modern Bulgarian @ 


: ; NOT 
1 Until the 9th century the Slav.speaking races occupied ms! 


Elbe even up to the 14th century. 
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urthest removed from: the typical 
"m other js almost completely analytic in structure, 
"m «ary ig very mixed, being made up írom 
gits VOC” " Roumanian and Albanian elements. 
t urkish; Gree Han represents the various dialects of Jugo- 
Sarbo-Cr0%"" an important group of Slavic languáges 
gavia. T ME eue going back to the 12th century 
is another group which goes back even 
It is spoken along the shores 


hand is f 


ossesseS 
Slovenian 

oe T c E. Slavia 

T ugo- : 
ofthe i i the standard literary language of 
ED literature dates from the llth century but 
S became the standard dialect of all Russia 
iin | only during the 18th century. aA Russian is PR 
in West Russia. Little Russian (or Ruthenian) is the 
; M of South Russia, and it has spread through 
Galicia, Bukhovina and even into Hungary. | 
Czech comprises the dialects of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Czech (or Bohemian) literature has been mainly developed 
during the last century, though its earliest monuments 
dato from the 18th century. Moravian and Slovakian are 
mere dialectic varieties. Sorabian (or Wendie) is gra- 
wie (dually becoming extinct. ‘here remain only about a 
ins | hundred thousand speakers of this language now scattered 
on | through Prussia. The Wends were probably the earliest 


earlier, t 


the language 


Oth Slav people, 
os | Polish is a well-developed literary language. The 
ihs | earliest literary work in it is dated about A.D. 1290. The 


| mfortunate history of Poland has fired the enthusiasm 
of her People for their mother-tongue, and through 
Centuries of suppression the Poles have preserved ‘their 
language intact. They have now come into ‘their own 
and their language is progressing rapidly .and promises 
take its place soon among the great literary languages 
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of the world.! ‘Polabish, once Spread : A 


the valley of the Elbe, is now entirely ex live 


: ly 
tinct, Mt 
§ 215. The Armenian branch: 


So copious has been the borrowing fro 
branch, that for a long time Armenian 
language of the Iranian group. But this vio, pl 
been definitely abandoned. There are no feat ha, 
2,000 pure Iranian words in Armenian and th ng 
borrowed at all periods of history.? The whol 
Armenian has been intimately connected 
Trin, and until A.D. 428 the throne of Armenia 
occupied by a younger branch of the royal house of : 
“ Kings and nobles had Persian names, Persian also z 
words used in connection with houses and chase: var 
army; dress, trade and coinage; calendar, Weights e 
measures; court and political institutions; 
medicine, school, education, literature and thee 
Many of the everyday words were also Persian in orig 
The language of the old religion too was mainly Persia 


m Tranimi 
VAS Teri 


Several Iranian prefixes and suffixes were also ado 
the main structure however, apart from the Iranian l 
rowing, is purely Armenian and quite distinct from ie 
Iranian or any other Indo-European language. Ame 


! Since the beginning of the Second World War in Sept. i i 
of the Slavic languages are being deliberately suppressed, pf | 
Czech and Polish. It is to be hoped that this eclipse is only e 
The extinction of these languages would mean 8 serious lot 
culture. 

2 In many cases the same word has been borrowe 
earlier and at a later period. 

3 Encyclopedia Britannica (Cambridge edition), 
language". 


d tial 
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ts a link between the Letto-Slavic and 
branches. The language is essential Indo. 


e 
considerably f 
very The influence of Caucasian languages is well 


ui ga many Cases. The Semitie family too has 
are Armenian, first through Syriac, and later 
routh Arabic. The ancient Phrygian was probably a 
connected idiom.! ‘There are two main dialects, each with 
its own phonetic peculiarities but recognisable as akin in 
their grammatical structure. The divisions are given in 
Table XXIX (p. 303). 

The oldest Armenian records are cuneiform inscriptions 
from Van. Old Armenian literature is mainly Christian 
and partly historical and extends up to the llth century 
of Christ. This old type of language is still being culti- 
vated and used by Armenian priests much as the 
Brahmanas use Sanskrit in India. 

The Stambul dialect of Modern Armenian is spoken 
in Constantinople and along the Black Sea coast. 


§ 216. The. Aryan (Indo-Iranian) branch 


The name Aryan is now definitely confined to that 
group of languages, the speakers of which in ancient times 
calied themselves Arya. It consists of languages which 
go back to a hoary antiquity and possess literary records 
older than those of any other Indo-European tongue. The 
two main groups into which the Aryan branch is divided 
are the most closely connected among the Indo-European 
languages. The history of the separation of the Aryan 


n Herodotus mentions a tradition to this effect. 
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U 
languages from the parent Indo-European A 
all clear, but the Hittite inscriptions and 
properly ‘studied, would, it is believed, 
ideas on the subject. It seems that 
branches of the Aryans had already Separate 
of the Hittite inscriptions. 


Stock i 
Toll a 
lead to My 


the tg Š 


d at the 


z 


Day 
§ 217. Characteristics of the Aryan languag 
es 


The Aryan languages make a very closely conu. 
group, sharply marked out from the other meN 
languages. The chief grammatical peculiarities ii 
distinguish this branch from others are: : 


1. The L-E. *a, *e and *o (short or long) all £ 
together in Aryan as a (short or long) (Skt. w 


Or v, 
For example: 


us 


Indo- Greek Latin Sanskrit Avesta 
European 

*ekuos 3x equus FA: aspo 

*nébhos | néphos | nebula sa; nabo 

*osth osteón 08 fer ast- 

*róthos rota xu. ati 

*apó apó sq apa 

*yaģ házomai E aA yar | 
—— SASN (SAM S — 5 ( 


' Hittite inscriptions mention the early Aryan gods like VA | 


Indra and the Nāsatyas. 
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.g. *91 becomes. i (s) in. Aryan. For 


The I. 

esample: 

Tado- 
European M 
Ee I 

ē pater pater fant a 
žpotē 

retī DOC | afaa S 

xphérotron phéretron | ? 


The r and l sound (and with these the correspond- 


$ onfused in Aryan.” For instance: 


ing sonants T and [) are c 


Ind Greek Latin Sanskrit Avesta 

ndo- a 

European 

3ulguos | likos lupus ga: vahrkū 
: UM 

*lčighmi | leichē lingo fa (Vedic) 

*runc orüsso runcare qum -| 


UE j C | cm 


i ists, i lly a 
i hwa by Western philologists, 18 rea 
w^ This letter 2, called sch y mie 


very short “neutral” vowel. The closest sound in = 
an w pronounced in an interval of half a mētrā. I Dis ut 
tocall wien This L-E. sound had varied developments in the other 


languages of this family. See § 99 above. 
EE rate: | 
3 Classical «tu. 


' Examples of Skt, q (or v) going back to J.-E. *r (or r) are rare; 


Lat, corpus is cognate with Skt. wq. 
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k P: Nety 
4, I-E. *s becomes £ in Aryan after; l 


or k; this changes further to q in Skt, x U, q 
taneg, N 
— ha ^ Vesta 
+ 
histémi sisto füvrfü E- 
uli 


ustus 
9 ener | 2008q 


ove vox alfa | vārš 


5. In the declension of vowel. 
ending is -*Iq. 
6. The imperative 8rd per. sg. ends in -8. 


Stems the gen 


These six main characteristies and many other ma 
matical peculiarities are common to Indian and the 
languages as is very apparent when passages of Sant. 
(notably Vedic) and Avesta and Old Persian are compar} 


§ 218. Divisions of the Aryan branch 


The two main divisions of the Aryan are Iranians 
Indian. The former had developed fairly early an 
tensive religious literature of which the greater portion v: 
lost at the time when Persepolis was burnt by Alera 
the Great, B. C. 331. This loss was partially made g 
five centuries later under the rule of the Sasanians i 
what was then restored was once again destroyed al | 
for a few books (and fragments of a few others), dus) 
the persecutions of non-Moslems under Khalifa al- Muti) 
akkil (A.D. 847.861) and his successors. ‘These ren 
are preserved as the Avesta! or the Sacred Books of 


j " ] e k 

.!. The name Avesta seems to have meant “ Scriptures ui v 
from a root cognate with ` Skt, gg with «ft. This name s = i |: 
to the language in preference to the older names Zend and Old F ; 
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S The other remnants of ancient Iranian 
gposstriet" found in a splendid set of inscriptions 
= the time of Kurush * (B.C. 558-530), the 
the Achemenian empire. The most famous 
e inscriptions, 88 well as the most extensive and 


0! 

of thes 
pest preserve 
522.496) on 


nerally 88 Old Persian. The oldest records of the Indian 
ge 


branch are the Vedas, which represent perhaps the oldest 
Jiterature of the Indo-European family. Dardic is a 
branch of the Aryan standing midway between the other | 
txo-Īranian and Indian. It bas already been deseribed 
abovein § 184. The Indian (Indo-Aryan) branch has been 


treated fully in §§ 185-199. 


$ 219. The chief characteristics distinguishing the 
Iranian group. 


The Iranian group developed along certain lines 
different from the Indian, but the resemblances between 
these two, especially in the earlier stages, are so great, that 
a mere phonetic change often suffices to translate a passage 
from the one into the other. And not only is such a 
translation accurate phonetically, but it also reproduces 
in a large measure the spirit of the original. The main 
Points of difference between these groups (as represented 
mainly by Avesta, and Sanskrit) are as follows: 

1. The length of vowels does not always correspond 
Accurately. This non-correspondence is quite irregular. 
- The older Gaga dialect is marked by the fact that all 


1 A 
a Usually spelt Cyrus; but I have preferred to spell the name IB 

EN Which would indicate more closely the ancient pronunciation. 
.. Except in the accusative ag. of nouns in i snd t where the vowe 
at invariab| 


]y long in the Av.; see Jackson, Avesta Grammar $28. 
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final vowels are: long, whereas in the la 


t 
language they are all short (except o). Example 
š š r 
Skt. au G. A. adā, Ya 
gar (nom. du.)! pura I 
gH ratūm Pin 


. Takin, 
. 2. There is a special development in Avesta qt... | 
represented phonetically by o, 52. They represent S 
* and ur, and the long!2 is practically "ee 

Gādās. These are not found in Old Persian. Thera th: 

also e, ë and o, 6 which also often stand in place of Sank 

4 and =. And these undergo special modifications the 

combined with i, v, y and v*. Examples: 


afa, Av. hanti, O. Pers. hantiy. 
waf, Av. ayeni 
qu, Gad. yehyā 
quam , Av. vohunām 
8. Sanskrit w is represented in Avesta by dē, andit 


final it is found usually as e. In the Gada, however, th i 
g is usually represented by oi. Examples: 


Skt. 1 Av. haēnā 
ae vaēdā 
garā yazaite 
Tā Gad. gavoi (Y. Av. gave) 
Ser vūistā 


? 2 The 2-gound in Avesta is a sort of neutral vowel cort 
Yn most cases to Sanskrit F. 


3 Jackson, op. cit., 88 27 ff: 


; ! A Vedic form ; see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $ 880 b. | 
espandi Ü 
i 
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INDO- 
Sanskrit at is found as ao in Avesta and as Ju in 
; E Fsamples: 
the ga” Av. aojō 
8k En zaotā 
aa - Gad. gāušāis 
sat: xratāuš 


5 Sanskrit 9 and = are ài and du in Avesta. 
Examples : 


Skt. 23: Av. daévais 
mm: 


gaus 


phthong ā Gis arm) represents 


6. The di 
m. Examples: 


Sanskrit 94 and sometimes 


` Skt. Quen 


kikiki 
7. There is a tendency 
redundant (especially prothetic an 
the body of a word. Example: 


Av. daēvānghē 


mazāntom ‘ 


in Avesta to introduce 
d epenthetic) vowels in 


Skt. fafa Av. trinaxti 
"Piu aspaētbyū 
afa bara ti 


8. The treatment of the x is peculiar in Avesta. 
A 


It is generally represented by 9r9,* sometimes 88 are. 
very peculiar phonetic equation is 37 — aša.* 

9. The Old Persian vowel system is much more simple 
than in Avesta, due partly, doubtless, to the limitations of ` 


the cuneiform script adapted from the Semitic Babylonian. 


! Tbid, 88 48-44. 

2 

: x Vedic form, see Whitney Sanskrit Grammar, 

; i Many cases it has to be pronounced 88 7. 
Vol ee my article on '* Rei "in Sir Asutosh Mookerje 

umes (Orientalia ITI. 2, pp. 143-146). 
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i 10. The voiceless unaspirates ( <, + q) L 
I cates (y €,f) in Av. when conjoined’ 4 LOU, 
i nants. Sometimes the Av. x, 6, f represent Othe, tay 
] aspirates @ w, q.! Examples: i Voica, 
| Skt. mg: Av. xratuš 
| ga: hat6yā 
i SERIE X"afnom 
| ag! haya 
| mat gādā 
| aga kafəm 
ll. The voiced aspirates ( q, * 4) are often n 
ed in Younger Avesta (and always in Gādā) by hu 
ponding unaspirates (g, d, b). In Younger no 
sometimes get the voiced affricates (y, Š i k 
Examples: ; 3 
Skt. sg Av. aanga 
waq dārayat 
afa būmi 
ate: darayo 
aa abwanem 
aaa awr9m 
12. The initial W becomes h in Iranian. Examples: 
Skt. fax Av. hindu 
aq ha"rva 
aaa hakorot 


^ 18. The combinations wq and rq have a complet 
evelopment in Avesta when initial or medial the gutied 
nasal 7 being generally inserted. Examples: 


Skt. agra Av. vanhanam 
wg ahu or anhu 
- 
SIS māņhom l 
- mfa pāhi : 
! True aspirates are unknown in Avesta as in Modern Greek. — 
814 
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° 
ra final (i.e. =: and =n:) become 6 and à in 


„g and % 
ges: 
ta BxomP Av. Ahurē 
Bie Skt. Fas d N 
sua: 18000 
E ° 
aaa: haénaya 


oiced sibilants 2 and £! are special develop- 


M . 
i os They generally represent Sanskrit v. 
S. the z often changes to d. Examples: 


In Old Pers. 


Skt. «x: Av. zasto (O. Pers. dast) 
"Ted azam (5 n adam) 
afe: ažiš 
arfa dazaiti. 


16. Of the various '* classes " of consonants in Span 
krit, the velars, dentals and labials are represented in 
Avesta fully, but of the palatals Avesta has only c and j, 
while the cerebrals are entirely wanting. 
17, The nasals are five in number in Avesta as in 
Sanskrit but only 7 (€), n (7) and m ( q) correspond. 
18. w is entirely absent. The same is the case also 
inthe earlier Veda. i 
19. The accent in Avesta is a strong stress and this 
accounts for a great many of the peculiarities, such as 
the “dropping and length of vowels and it also affects me 
metre. The Sanskrit accent is 8. pitch or musical accent. 
20. In declensions the -% termination of ablative 
Singular, which in Sanskrit belongs to %-nouns only, is 
extended in Younger Avesta to all nouns. Examples: 


xšadrāt (from xBa6ra, wa) 
vīsat (from vis, fax) 
tbišyantat (from tbigyant, RER) 


1 
Pronounced like z in azure. 2 See Chapter VIII (Š 194). 
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: : Ug, 
21. Periphrastic forms, which in Sanski 
i 


developments, are almost entirely unknown ; 
'And the three or four that are 
Sanskrit.” 


ate |, 


found are not Parlay 


Lm nb T 


§ 220. The close similarity between Ir 


ania 
Indian languages " an] 


(a) Avesta and Sanskrit 


In order to illustrate the extreme closeness betre 
these two groups composing the Aryan branch it voi 
be best to take an Avesta passage and translate it wy 
for word into Sanskrit. I therefore give here the fm 
verse of Yasna IX? which is in a metre Correponding to i 
"acu (i.e. eight syllables to the pada) and it will be sa 
that the metre also comes right if we make due 


allowanss 
for the differences of accentuation. 


Avesta text :— 


hāvanīm ā ratūm a 

Haomo upāit Zaraduštrom, 

Ātrom patri-yaozdatontom, 

Gabas-ca srāvayntom. 

ā-dim porosat (Zaraduštrē)?: ko, naro, ahi? 
yim azem vispahe ayhaus 


astvato sraēštem dādarosa. 


* Jackson, op. cit., 88 628 and 722-724. 
^ See "A Sanskrit Version of Yasna IX" " 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes III (Orientalia, Part 2), PP- 


«son wb © | 
3 The brackets imply that the word is a later addition 
not quite fit in with the metre 


in Sir Anil 


8! 
1 

gi 
d 
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skrit version ch 

gafa m qu M 
qa siq MIRA t 
ala? afecte eer 
mar [sfa] araa t 
ar aa mun (SLAF?) AY AT, fa 
aq ue fae "qut | 
«erac: Aq gaT 


Gan 


` Translation: 

At the hour ot early morning Haoma came up to- 
Taraduštra who was cleaning all round the fire(-altar), 
and was chanting the Gādās, Unto him asked Zaraduštra,. 
«Who, O Hero, art thou, whom I see the noblest of all. 


material creation ’’. 


(b) Old Persian and Sanskrit 


A similar instance may be given from Old Persian. 
But here some words are strange to Sanskrit. I have 
indicated these by enclosing them in brackets. This pas- 
sage is from the Inscription of Darius at Naksh-i Rustam. 


Old Persian text : 


Baga vazarka Auramazada, hya imam būmim ada, hya 
a n - : $ let - 
vam asmānam ada, hya martiyam ada, hya siyātīm adā 


Bo fall explanation of the special words and forms see the sr 
SR aq 2, p. 816. The words preceded by an asterisk (*) 
1 Tt a Or are used in a special sense. 
nd in B be poled chat except the ** coined '' forms all 
Words Re Sia jū the sense used here, and even for these 
"S isa are Vedic forms which are fairly close cognates. 
name for fire in RV., IT. 8. 5, as explained by Sayana: 


! 
M : a 
etre requires an wf to be added here for qraufa- 
817 


tke words are 
“ coined '” 
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martiyahyā, hya Darayavaum xSayabiyam aku 
paruvanām xsayabiyam, aivam Paruvanām kuš 1 S 
adam Dārayavauš xšāyadiņa vazarka, xis 
yanam, yšāydiya dahyūnām vispazananam n Vi 
ahyayà būmiyā vazarkaya dürai apiy; Vitis Ë 
ü mt 


Hayāmanišiya, Pārsa Pārsahyā pura Ariya Ar; 
2 YO-cifrg 


Sanskrit version : 


wq: gs: WETS, A: SAA BPA WES w, 
aa, WD A WMI, g: RR AUT ade, g; 
aita, Ta YSU WIN | 


WEN CRG: Wa gah, wae waa, UN qu 
any 
PATA, FAY WN; qem vt ala, serve? ga, saafi, " 


WS ga: wn Afaa: 19.4 


Waq: ! 


1 The word 'vazarka has given the Modern Īrānī buzurg (greai), | 
ihave merely transcribed the Iranian word here (as also the i: 
Ahurmazda) as there is no Sanskrit word corresponding. The: 
"has come into our vernaculars through Trani. 


3 : 
The final q drops out in the cuneiform script as there ism a 
"consonant in that script. 


3 The pronominal stem aba is found in the RV. in the gen. ket 
aa: 
4 Cf. āsmān (sky) in our vernaculars. 


5 Here again I have put in the Mod. Irānī word šādā (rejoicing) Ë 
«the vernaculars it ig used for the special occasion of ‘ marriage " 


6 
"From f (to rule). This root is found in the name fiat. 


7 ; 
nafa (fem.) is found in the sense of “ protection "' in the Velt 


: QQ here means “ country ". In the Veda the word is used Íz! 
‘People, 


9 gery, found in RYV.i. 129. 18, seems the nearest ganskrit "F 
valet to this name, 


Cj | 
= fra is used in the Iranian sense of “ lineage "' or “ proget) f 
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franslation : 
od (is) Ahura Mazda, who created this earth, 
onder heaven, who created man, who created 
who made Darius king, one king o£ 


A great G 


man, 
one lord of many- "m 

many; Darius the great king, king of kings, king of 
ies of all sorts of peoples, king of this great 
d wide, son of Vīštāspa the Achaemenid, a 
f a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan lineage. 


the countr’ 
earth far an 
Persian, son 0 


$ 221. Iranian Languages, Old Iranian 


The various Iranian languages are shown in Table XXX. 
It is unfortunate that the full connections between Old, 
Middle and Modern Tranian have not been clearly made out, 
except in the case of Modern Irānī (Fārsī or Persian). 
Among the Old Iranian languages we have a considerable. 
- knowledge of Old Persian and Avesta. But as regards the 

others we know very little beyond their names. Ot the 
Median we possess a few words preserved by Greek 
writers, one of which is spaka (dog). The Sarmatian is 
believed to have been the ancestor of Ossetic. Of the old 
Iranian dialects Old Persian and Median were certainly 
West Iranian; Avesta, and probably also Sarmatian, wete 
East Iranian. 


§ 222. Old Persian and Avesta 


Old Persian has been known through a series of Cunei- 
om Inseriptions of the Achaemenian period (5.0. 550-331) 
po are of great interest and historical importance. 
ae recently a very large number of fresh cuneiform 
oth : have been recovered from Persepolis, Susa and 

er sites. The deciphering of this script by various 
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t| 
Old Iranian Middle Iranian M $ 
= Oder Ing 
PI pad! 
Old Persian..... ... ahlavī | Pāzand Trans n 
(Pārsī) x LN D 
S verses | Kurdish 
(Medianas Jer eese a occ Oriuri (Bargi " i 
w........... Caspian dini ļ 
dialects | Gili: * 
Tak 


— 


Gabri iD 
Kashi De 


eee | Centra] kā 1 


dialects | Niyiny 
Dialect 1 Ei 

2| Turfan 
: Dialect 2 


Old Scythian.........| Saka (Khotan) ? 


Sarmatian......... and Eoo ti 9 


Pashto (& 
ssesosossses Afghan Pakhto (Ña 


| 


TABLE XXX.—IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 
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ni articularly by Rawlinson, has been ona of the 
scholars: P hip. 
of scholarship 
nce called Zend or Old Bactrian) was the 
of the court of Vīštāspa, King of Bactria, before 
languag? Prophet Zarathushtra preached his new faith. 
whom ed texts of Zoroastrianism are said to have been 
mes her in 21 separate volumes, arranged 
collected togethe: g 
ding to topics, and known - the Nasks. These are 
E. to have been collected in the reign of Darius I (the 
an and transcribed on parchment and preserved in 
the royal archives at Persepolis. Viano were completely, 
destroyed at the burning of Persepolis‘ by Alexander the 
Great. There might have been other copies but all 
‘traces of them have been lost. Most of these texts, 
however, seem to have been preserved in the memory of 
. the priests during the five centuries succeeding the 
“Macedonian conquest. On the restoration of the Zoroas- 
trisnism as the state religion, beginning with the reign 
of Valkhash (Vologeses I, A.p. 51-77), these 21 Nasks 
were once again put together and committed to writing. 
The work was continued into the Sasanian period, and 
under the patronage of the first two rulers, Ardashir I 
(A.D, 226-240) and Shūpūr I (A.D. 240-271) it was finally, 
completed. After the Arab conquest (a.D. 651) the 
iteligion of Zoroaster went into decline. But the sacred 
texts were still available upto the reignof the Abbasid 
Khalifa al.Ma'mūn (a.p. 818-888). The fierce persecu- 
tion of all non-Moslems instituted by the bigots who 
Succeeded al.Ma'mün led to the destruction of a large 
mumber of these texts and the work of destruction was 
Completed by the terrible Mongol invasion of Iran (A.D. 
ESSE What we possess now consists of 8 few fragments. 


1 
À fine account of this is given in David Master's The Romance 
“Of Excavation (Chap, IX). j 
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These have been edited by Spiegel, Weatergaer a 
in Europe and by K. E. Kanga, T. D. ies 
Parsi scholars in India. These include tau 
from the earliest—the Gādās, (attributed to se 
himself and which may be regarded as conten 
the Vedas)—to the Vendidad, which was mut i à 
shape in the Sasanian days. A good deal of " 8 Drs 
was probably actually composed at the same M 
the first three centuries or so of the Christian E È 


e Penge 


§ 223. Middle Iranian Languages 


DM 


Of the Middle Iranian languages we possess morel 
ledge and during the past thirty years this has T 
siderably increased by the labours of devoted schol? 
Andreas, Meillet, Gauthiot, F. Müller, Bailey and dis 
The most important of these languages was Pahla a 
spoken and literary language of Sasanian Iran. DE 
shows a very considerable admixture of Semitic in its mi 
as well as in its syntax. The very peculiar script of Dai: 
(borrowed from Aramaic) adds very greatly tothe 
culty of reading what is called “book Pahlavi”. 
are only some thirteen signs to represent about m 
seven distinct sounds, without the distinguishing "B 
being used as in modern Persian script. Inset 
Pahlavi, however, has a fairly clear and readable alph 
The proportion of pure Semitic words in the langus š 
so great that at one time a controversy raged T 
scholars as to whether Pahlavi was Aryan 0 a | 
That question has now been settled beyond al A 
Pahlavī is a descendant of Old Persian. 1 

Aryanising movement was started even T 
period which sought to replace all Semiti i 
Pahlavī by pure Aryan. At an earlier stage f 
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written down unchanged but were read a 
words "i f Pahlavi is called Husvā oe 
1 This type O uzvāresh, though 

now no longer. used. But later on a new 
eveloped where one sign stood for one sound. 
pablavī was now written in this ne script and the 

pulary now used was almost entirely Aryan. This 
e ty of Pahlavi is called Pázand or Parsi. 
o other Middle Iranian dialects those of the 
Turfan fragments are noteworthy. Those are important 
glso on account of their contents which deal with the 
. eclectic religion of Mani. Even of greater importance 
was been the script in which these Turfan fragments 
had been written down. A study of these led to the 
important researches of Andreas and Wackernagel about 
the original form of the Arsacid version of the Avesta texts. 
The Soghdian had been worked out by Robert Gauthiot 
before hislamented death in the First World War. His work 
has been now continued by other scholars in France. It 
seems very probable that some of the present day Pamir 
dialects have been derived from it. 
The Saka (or Khotan) Middle Tranian has been known 
for well over forty years through some Buddhist manus- 
cipis, These have been published and the details of the 
language have been worked out. It was probably & 
development of the Old Scythic language. 


§ 224. Modern Iranian Languages 


Among Modern Iranian languages Persian (Farsi), or 
(to use its latest name) Irani, is the most important. 
Among the Indo-European languages it is the most 
Completely analytic in structure. It possesses a 
Magnificent literature extending over more than ten 
i.e., viZ; lb. and 


1 g : 
Just as in English we write Datin contractions, x 
d ‘pound "'. 


Te 
ad them as English words—' that is i tč namely "an 
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centuries. Quite recently there has been a 

of the Iranian nation under the vigorous Ten, 
guidance of the patriotic Reza Shah Pahlay;. " 
reflected in the language. Classical Persian 18 jg 
has a very large admixture of Arabic won 
the classical writers the percentage of then In go 
seventy. But today there is a distinot tendeng taq 
Irānī writers to aryanise the language.! Man in 
in the modern language also borrowed from a Toh 
languages, particularly French.? The Arabic al lr 
it seems, might also disappear in time and the 5 ë, 
script may take its place, specially since this ct 
has been carried out with complete success in tuii 
in which language also there was a Very high pera 
age of Arabic loan words. Irán at present stands e 
the beginning of another '“ golden age", which promis 
io be even more brilliant than that of the “ good Hane 
al-Rashid”. 

In Kurdistan also there are distinct signs of a nalimi 
renaissance. A new and vigorous Kurdish literatur 
thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of the 20th centuri 
is springing up. The language is also being scientitesl 
studied now by the Kurds themselves. 

` Ormuri (or Bargistā) is a West Iranian dialect wedgelia) 
between the Pashto and Pakhto dialects of the Afghin') 
It has close affinities with Kurdish, and Grierson think 
that it is probably descended from the ancient Median. : 

Among the Caspian dialects Mazandrānī possesses «j 
literature. The other dialects are spoken along the sot 
shores of the Caspian. ‘Tali extends right into Azarbaiji 


GU | 


ü 
k; 


lintri Qi i i "ad 0 - Z ORA E 


wil 
1 Official lists used to be published from time to time giving " 
Iranian” words for the Arabio ones. | 
a A good few are also from Russian. 
3 Bee above $ 182. 
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: Dar) is the special dialect used by the 
Gabri (or ne Gabrs)! of Yezd and Kirman, It is 

ER of the people of that district. Some 
indeed 15^ found in this dialect, notably the ‘‘ Quatrains”’ 
literature er This dialect as used by the Zoroastrians is 
wal ci Bābā E. E ok Many ordinary Persian words have 


been ` a by those who know only literary Persian. 
monk} recognisa pa a great many Avesta and Pahlavi words 
kal There d found in this dialect of the Zoroastrians, and 
- d would be unintelligible to the average Moslem. 
E Šā Pamir dialects only Wakhī and Yidghāh, spoken 
in the extreme north-west of Chitral, ss ie region of the 

| Hindukush, are to be counted as falling within the Indian 
Ian Empire. These dialects are scattered among the high 
ds u valleys of the Pamir plateau. They are probably modern 
remnants of the Middle Iranian Soghdian, Yaghnobi 
especially shows clear affinities. 

Afghan possesses some literature of bardic poetry and 
ballads. Only recently signs of a revival are showing: 
among that nation, and we will probably have a new 
ah Afghan literature springing up in the near future. ; 

Balēchī is ''the most primitive of the New-Iranien 
pla] dialects ".* This applies both to the grammar as also to 
hint} literature. The latter consists of a few narratives of wars 
nos) describing heroic episodes and some ballads, The two 
branches of Balochi are separated by the ‘‘ linguistic island + 
of the Dravidian Brahui. 
ben}  OSsetic is an East Iranian language, but is now found- 
in the Caucasus region. It is surrounded by the Cauca- 
sian languages and seems to have been influenced by, 
* Tn Pahlavi the word gabr means '' man”. Arabs used this word 


mean Zoroastrians. 
Gray, 


to 


Indo-Iranian Phonology, p. xii. 
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ihem to some extent. Some Scholars th; 
from the Sarmatian. n 


8 225. Other Indo-European languages um 
Cent 


ui | 
There are several other ancient languages i 
Ow 


have very scanty knowledge, but for Various Nq, 
are now considered as belonging to. the fait ' 
family. Of these Old Seythian and Sarma sa ) U. 
now definitely put down as Iranian,1 though cur E 
of both is very scanty. DOW 

Phrygian and Thracian are most likely Cul 
their affinities and were spoken in the regions A 
in the names. Phrygian, ho * 


as barbaroi by the Greeks. 

Messapian, spoken in Apulia and Calabria, und (i 
Illyrian were very probably Albanian in their afnis 
Venetic spoken in North Italy was also probably Albania 

Ligurian (or Lepontic) has been found in inseripiis 
dating from the centuries just preceding the Christian aij 
lt was used in the region between lakes Com e 
Maggiore. Kieckers thinks that it is Indo-Bumgz| 
(probably Italic) with a strong infusion of non | 
European elements.? Dalmatian and Vegliotic btl 
small island of Veglia) are also extinct languages li 
Italic branch known through some inscriptions. 


1 fee Table XXX, 


1 Die Sprachstūmme der Erde, p. 16. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


VARIOUS LANGUAGE FAMILIES OF THE WORLD 1 
THE 

Influence of geographical position and environment 
ili upon language development? 
We have looked at the various types of language 


cording to their syntactical relations and now we might 
ae 


ech | BE ihe various families of languages in some detail. 
t: e «c : 3) : : 

ir Here we may use the genealogical ”’ classification for 
Qs 


each family, but we must ae cautious not to apply, 
genealogical relationships too literally to languages, E 
is necessary also in connection with these '' genealogical 
relationships to remember also the geographical aus 
ships of the various types. The geographical position of a 
language has very often had a great deal of positive 
influence upon its development. The influence of surround- 
ing languages, for example, on the Polynesian group and 
on the Hamitic languages has been so deep 8s to have 
definitely altered their syntactical type. So also have the 
. Aryan languages of India been profoundly influenced by, 
the Dravidian family. It is an exceedingly interesting 
problem to work out in detail, but work along these lines has 
only just begun. Then again, the social and cultural status 
ofthe speakers of a language and of the neighbouring 


to the Natural History. 
Sprachstamme 
d Cohen's 


! T hava drawn upon Tucker, Introduction 
"f Language (Chaps, VII-IX) and upon Kieckers, Die 
der Erde for this chapter. I have also consulted Meillet an 
es Langues du Monde. 


š See also Chap; IV above. 
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Nay, | 
tribes,! and other factors, like climate, food A j 
foundly influenced languages. In this E. di Baga | 
of these factors is again merely mentioned. te : 
upon the language has been already consid : US as 
detail in Chapter IV. ered iy AX 


§ 227. The four linguistic "regions ” of the y 
Vor] 


In order to have a clear idea of the 
bution of languages it would be best to divide "s 
various "regions ””. These regions are (1) the tm tnd 
(2) the Pacific Ocean, (8) Africa and (4) ie Brie 
of these contains several families, which may ku 
have been originally connected. But it is certain th 
within each region the languages have influenced a: 
other to a very considerable extent. 


geographica] dig 


$ 228. (1) The American Region, Characteristic 


The two Americas are entirely distinct from thers 
of the world as regards languages. ‘Though there ii 
great variety among them and several distinct famili 
can be clearly made out, still they all show one comm: 
characteristic. They all are of the incorporating varie) 
The sentence is often one word of formidable size bees) 
the subject, object and other verbal adjuncts (sh $| 
adverbs of time, manner etc.) are all incorporated mm i 
long word. And the incorporating is not a mere = 
of words as in the compounds of Sanskrit or Grek ri 


- | Thus Pater W. Schmidt in his book Die Gliederung der wi 
schen Sprachen tries to conneot the social institutions of Australis y 
with the peculiarities of their dialects. He has done the wr 
South American languages, see his article entitled "gor 


it! 
Kulturechichten in Südamerika ” in Zeitschrift für Ethel 
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Gp LAN 

ost significant sounds or syllables of each simple 
LS | =, the 1 are taken to make the '' sentence-word ”, so that the 
k. T ti gi) awaken in the mind at once all the ideas 
he m. expressed by the words from which they are 
D ae : Thus in Cherokee we get the much quoted 


tak 3 nadholinin (bring us the canoe) from naten (bring) 
amokhol (canoe) and nin (to us). Of course we need not 
think that the whole of a complex sentence can always be 
thus contained in a word, though there are some " words ” 
which convey 8 fairly complex idea, for instance, one 

es which means “he fell down on his 


leri of eleven syllabl 
knees and besought him”. Incorporation, however, is 


found in all stages of development among the American 
In some languages we get even independent 
£ being used as such. Thus in Mexican 
« word ” nigotgitemoa (I 


ni! languages. 
words capable o 
wə geb besides the incorporated 
seek flowers), the single word śotśi (flower) which with 


the suffix -tl is capable of independent use. And we 
may use the anticipatory. pronominal element k and say, 
hers’ ni-k-tëmoa in šotšitl (lit. I geek it, the flower), thus com- 
e Bi bining both types of construction. 


§ 229. Classification of American languages 


i L 
t These languages have not yet been quite satisfactorily, 
du . . 

i grouped together. But some of the important dialects 
to | may be here mentioned in tabular form as in Table XXXL? 
joins l Tucker, op. cit., p. 153. But it must be noted that “single 
k bei ae ' ag we understand the term in our inflecting languages are very 

P = non-existent in the incorporating varieties of speech. 

b It may be noted that the classification here is mainly geographical 
it? See that is fairly convenient. Naturally it cannot be even mutually 
tē] clusive. Thus some of the dialects in the United States (like the 
a8 a of Arizona) belong distinctly to the Canadian grouP- Then 
pis" in they shade off into each other because the modern political boun- 


dari 
es are not necessarily the original linguistic Ones. 
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ANGUAg, 


Algonkin 
Hoka 
Irokwa (Iroquois) 
I. Canada and United Athapask 
States groups Ne-Dene Haida S 
Tlingit 


Sioux (or Dakota) 


Shoshon 


— Sonora 
Uto-Aztec = 
Nahuat] 
II. Mexico and Central Aztec 
America groups — Nabuat 
Maya — 
Arawak 
Chibocha 
Tupi-Guarni 
Ge (or Ze) 
Araukan 
III. South America | Guaykuru (or Waikuru) 
groups Carib 


Quichua (Kitshua or Runa-Bini) 


Patagonian 
Tson 
— Fuegian 


1 g N 
TABLE XXXI.— THE LANGUAGES OF AMERICA. (Facing § Í 
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en from this Table that the main divisions ` 


gan be er Except in being essentially 
Š purely ae languages are not necessarily connected 
asti 


Of course they have been considerably. 


ith one per to migrations and to conquests of one 
ow: 

mixed 

tribe by anotber- of Canada and the United States 


es 
or the Rr jan the earliest known to Europeans; 


the Algonkin en the best studied. In Canada it extensd 
pence it has a and in the United States it is found 
upto the A gea-board right upto North Carolina. 
all along Eo are spoken widely along the Pacific 
Tho Hoka el States, and in California. The Trokwa 
E p in like a wedge right into the Algonkin 
1a/ect: 


doccupy the states of Ontario, New York. Pennsylvania 
an 


h Carolina. 
e oian is the widest spread group among 


guag t North America. It extends all over 
NE tion T Pacific to Hudson Bay and sov 
it extends through the western states of the U.S.A. up 2 
New Mexico. Two smaller allied groups, the Haida an 
the Tlingit, extend into British Columbia and Alaska. 
These three make up the Ne-Dene family of languages. 
Just as the Algonkin dominates the great pine fores 3 
sothe Sioux (or Dakota) languages dominate the prairies 
between the Mississipi and the Rockies. = 
Among the oie of Canada and the b 
Kieckers enumerates twenty-two distinct families, 00 
including the Eskimo. 
Mexico and Central America make up 9 second g 
tinct linguistic region of America. It overlaps the Cana 4 
U.S.A. region to the north-west. Here Kieckers md 
tions seventeen families of which the Uto-Aztec = E 
aya are the most important. Of the former the SDO 
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group occupied the south-west of the U.S Mig} 
is found in South Arizona and North Moris, and 
important language of this group is the , . 
language of Mexico. The ancient Mexican = mc ° 
Aztecs ended with Montezuma in the 16th iui 
were two distinct people, the Aztecs Who used i | 
(the -tl language), and the Toltecs who used oo 
(the -t language). There are many records taq Š 
written in strange hieroglyphs which have mee 
partially deciphered. à 
Maya is the other literary language of ¢.. 
America. Maya culture is 8 very ancient one ai 
extremely interesting relics have been found in Yael 
written in this language,” and Maya dialects ng 
spoken in that part of America. 
In South America and among the West Indis g 
the Antilles Islands Kieckers mentions no less than kri 
five clearly marked language '' families ”. Many of i 
overlap into Central America, The more important of fis) 
have been enumerated in the Table. 
` Arawak is perhaps the most important language fix 
in South America. It ranges from Florida in the z 
up to Paraguay and from the Peruvian shores d a 
Pacific up to the mouths of the Amazon on the eas ° 1 
. one time these languages were spoken over all the Ant 
Islands. In pre-Spanish days these islands were ex 
by the Caribs, who massacred all the men and malt ; 
women and children slaves. This gave rise to s j 4 
tremely strange linguistic position. All the wom A 
children of tender age talked Arawak, where * 
men and the grown up boys talked Carib. This E 1 


= ere i 2 i! 
i Central America is the only part of the new world wh | 
properly so called is to be found. 
2 Notably the famous “ Calendar Stone ”. 
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s for the sexes (a sort of linguistic 


gate languag? i 
ea sep sl continued for many generations. Indeed this. 
M 2 a s amongst the Caribs of Dominique, and traces 
ud m, Es to be found in the language of the Caribs of 
P s : 
N D is extends through the highlands of Columbia to: 
„ta Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Dialects of it 


found in the region of the upper tributaries of the: 
ar the Amazon. Three distinct groups can be 


rked out. 


clearly m8 P. i 1 
(s. The Tupi-Guarni is also a family of wide extent, 
l| reading through Guiana and Central Brazil right up to: 
lu he river La Plata. The centre of dispersion ot these 
mi! Jangusges is the region between the Parana and the 


Paraguay. They form a sort of ring round Brazil and: 


i extend into Ecuador.* 

niz The Ge (or Ze) languages 
of East Brazil, the Araukan in the s 
between the Pacific and the Andes, 
(or Waikuru) in Paraguay. 
qua Carib is spoken by a race of savage cannibals, who 
spreading from the region of the upper Xingu reached the: 
northern shores of South America and conquered the 


are spoken in the highlands 
trip of North Chile: 
and the Guaykuru 


islands in 1492 the Caribs were already in full possession. 
nus The Quiehua (Kitshua or Runa-Sini) is the only lan- - 
guage of South America which was at one time the: 
language of a great and civilised people—the Incas of Peru. 
geji With the spread of the Inca Empire it once dominated 

- the greater part of the continent. It was the official 


1 tars i i 
for Symbiosis is an intimate association between dissimilar organisms 
n mutual benefit. 
3 ot and Cohen, Les Languages du Monde, P 665. 
3 Bee map in Helmholt's World History, Vol. T, p- 190. 
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AQ 
een the 1 
5 Was the AN 
n Ecuado, R; 
Argentin, 5 
e for their ` 
Christian A 
ven farther : 
d never team. 


medium of intercommunication betw 
peoples, and when the Spaniards came i 
language over a region covering moder 
‘Chile, Bolivia and the highlands of 
Spanish missionaries took up this languag 
gious propaganda and with the spread of 
ancient language of the Incas spread 2 
-supplanted other languages in regions it ha 
before. 

The Fuegians are among the most primiti 
upon earth and their speech also is of an e 
primitive type.’ 


Ve pig 


eed 


$ 230. (2) The Pacific Ocean Region: Chief Famili: 


The large and small islands in the Pacific sh; 
‘bewildering variety of languages and dialects. Only 
few of these are literary and one at any rate, the Malu 
possesses literature of an advanced type. All tts 
languages are predominatingly of the agglutinating i: 
but some have gone far along the lines of analytic struct» 
Five distinct families may be distinguished among liz 
These are: (i) the Indonesian or Malayan, (ii) the Oct: 
(iii) the Papuan, (iv) the Australian and (v) Tum? 
‘The first two are closely connected and are often int 
in under one name as Austronesian (or Malay-Polyws* 
‘These together with the Austro-Asiatic languages malt c 
the so-called Austric Family of Languages.” Tu 
now entirely extinct. All these are shown in F 
XXXII. 


1 Bee § 30 above (pp. 48-45). 
2 Bee above $$ 167-169 and Table VIII (pp. 210-219). . 
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<q 
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"iiA ergen Oslo 998 + 


(088 § Buron) 
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uvrueuisu, (^) 
UBI[BIIENY (A1) 
usndeg (IH) 
D 018 poxT 
(uvi[vx1j8ny pus usndeg 1A) ceo e 
(uwrsəuK[od 03) dno18 uotjsu?A], 
i MA CEATA JA 


— 


uvau892() (It) 


(uvere 10) UZIS9U0PU[ (T) 


sogunSuvw] 180 Wed 


(uwrseu£qoq-ÁeTe TD uprgəuo11sn V 


(Teguaurquon) ores y-oxjeny | 


LATU ongsny 
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§ 231. Austronesian Languages 

Table XXXIII gives the names of the mo 
of these languages. The most Striking ¢ 
languages of the Indonesian group is their e 
extension. The islands lying eastwards 
within fairly easy reach of the boats of 
but it is far more difficult to explain why the ha, 
"Madagascar should bear affinities to those of Sumain 3, 
miles away rather than to those of East Afric ban 
miles away. This becomes all the more remarkable : 
we consider that there is scarcely any island m 
between Sumatra and Madagascar. 

Tn the western half of Formosa the spoken langue; 
Chinese, Formosan is spoken on the Eastern cost: 
also in the central mountain regions. Tagala is th pj 
important dialect of Luzon, and indeed throughout il; P 
Philippines. 

Malay is the most important language of the Ps 

"(Ocean region. It possesses a fair amount of litents 
going back to A.D. 1800. It is a prefix-suffix-agglutimiy 
Slanguage. It has borrowed considerably from Arabie st 
the acceptance of Islam by the Malays. At on imp 
Malay seamen penetrated far and wide all over the Balt i 
Archipelago, and even to-day Malay is spoken in Some) 
and along the coasts of Borneo. Salon is the dialect ot) 
Mergui islands off the west coast of Tenasserim. : 
Javanese (or Kawi) is the language of nearly w 
-quarters of the inhabitants of Java. It possesses a 
decent literature. Javanese people and their je 
have been deeply influenced by, Hindu culture, particu? 
by the Ramayana. Dyak is the language of Ww 
"Sundean is the dialect used by, about one-fourt l 
pecple of Java, 


Imp : 
Cature 
Y Wik 

of Sonu 
thege ise, 
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Malagasi branch Mafali (Western Madagascar) 


Hova (Central Madaga 
(Western) East Madagascar i: SD 
Formos 
Tagala Branch Philippine dialects—Tagala 
(Northern) Sangir 
= A Bautik 
ndonesiaD Ex 
(or Malayan) 
Malay 
Salon 
Malay group - 
Malay-J ava Sumatra icum 
branch dialects Bali 
(Southern) — = 
] Javanese (or Kawi) 
(Anskronesī8 D 
0 my 2 Malay- Java group | Dayak 
Polynesian E Sundean 
Š ‘Languages I ; k. 
East-Indonesian dialects 
Melanesian 
S RIO ... | Fijian 
Transition dialects to Polynesian Micronesia 
— | Vaitopu 
Western | Samoan 
Tongan 
Oceanean — 
P i — 
olynesian is 
Eastern RR 
cg Hawaiian 


Mixed with Papuan and Australian 


Tanta XXXITT.— AUSTRONESIAN (oR MaLAY-POLZNESIAN) LANGUAGES. 
(Facing 8 281) 
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Among the eastern Indonesian s Uy 
dialects of Celebes and other islands east 
form a distinct linguistic group. 

The Oceanean languages are divided into 
groups the Melanesian and the Polynesian Es 
a transition group, between the two, There ig a af, | 
group of languages which have got mixed s th 
Papuan and Australian languages. The Melanes, 
extends over the small islands curving south 
eastwards between Papua and New Zealand. Thet 4 
group is quite interesting as showing the characters | 
both, In this group the southern Fiji dialects ara thee 
interesting. ‘The northern dialects are spread over M 
nesia, the numerous small islands east of Papua, F 
comes nearest to Malay. Polynesian also falls in; 
groups. These languages are interesting as belong 
people who possess a certain amount of culture and ci 
tion, They seem to have been under considerable nz: 
influences, and a closer study of these would reveal the: 
of migration of the various island peoples all ore! l 


Pacific. 


à 4 
of Jan 


§ 232, Mutual relations between the Ausia 
(the so-called ‘‘ Malay-Polynesian ") languages 


The mutual relations of these groups formit 3 
so-called Malay-Polynesian family of languages ny 
interesting. "Three groups may be clearly ira T 
among these: Indonesian (or Malayan), Melanes Ķ | 
Polynesian, These three, fairly well defined e d 
as well, ‘‘ are so distinguished in structure as 10 7^. 


39 1 he M 
three steps in morphological development `. E 


1 Tucker, op. cit. , P. 141. 
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mm y suffix-agglutinating type. The preposition 
pro» o iB prefixed to the noun to form cases. But 
Di avis development is the infix, The “ root” is 

8 dissyllabie and it is often split to take one or 
3 Thus in Tagala sulat (writing)? gives s-un- 
write) s-u-ng-m-ulat (wrote), and s-in-ulat-an 
s written). 'The Melanesian family has a few prefixes? 
and 8 number of "' demonstrative ’’ (or pronominal) suffixes 
d with the verbs ; but the other syntactical 
e largely expressed by loose words and particles 
ish, In other words the Melanesian seems to 
ed somewhat towards the analytic stage. 
family consists of languages which are so 
largely analytical in structure that they can hardly be 
considered agglutinative. It seems that they were carried 
over to their present abodes by emigrations from the Malay 
Peninsula and that they were largely broken down through 
the influence of the Papuan and other tongues on their way 
thither, There are forms in Polynesian which might be 


called agglutinating, but the *' root word '' and the particle 
* root” is not modified 


have advanc 
The Polynesian. 


are very loosely connected and the 
in any way whatever by this addition, Another very 

remarkable characteristic noticeable in all the three groups 

is that reduplication is used to denote all sorts of syntactical 
relations, "Thus, in Malay, raja-raja is the plural of Tajt 
(king). In the Polynesian group this is extremely well seen- 
Thus, in Maori, haere (go) and haerehaere (walk up and 
down), in Hawaiian, huli (search) and hulihuli (to search 


1 ü ER 
" kā . Müller, quoted by ‘Tucker, op. cit p.143. See also $ 93 iii 
iA -30) above. Infixes, it may be noted, are found in Malayan group 


2 mis; 
; This is used as a noun, in Malay surat means “t Jotter." 
8 
uch as for the causal or the intensive- 


22—1925B 889 
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Raga] v iem vs OSUEN GN ur 

Nets | 
(great) 1 
ee group, x 


i^. J 


through and through), in Raratongan nu; 
(very great). The fact that all these thr 
one original source is no longer doubted. 
too is very closely akin even between distant Na í 
the Tongan and Malay. And the probability Sli 


3 ig ti X 
represents the earliest type and Polynesian the Ns à 
etl, 


$ 233. Papuan languages 


The Papuan is a small group of languages wh 
up the geographical continuity between the Malay and 4 
Polynesian languages. These languages also are ui 
the agglutinating type. The declension and conjugatie 
fairly regular in type and prefixes and suffixes are k 
used. But their nature is such that the method of expres 
ion ‘‘ differs from complete analysis only in the degres d 
separation of the elements ".' Thus, in the Mair: 
New Guinea? ja-mnaf (I hear), wa-mnaf (thou heme 
i-mnaf (he hears), si-mnaf (they hear); and when the dz 
is added we get forms like ja-mnaf-au (I hear thee), shu 
(they hear him), etc. 


ith bg 


$234. Australian languages 


The languages of this family are closely knit togi 

and have been derived from a common source. Acs} 

_ to some the ancient Dravidian * was this source, but Bp 
opinion is not universally accepted. They are nij: : 
the suffix-agglutinating type with varying dege 1f 
consistency in the application. The maia subdivision f : 
shown in Table XXXIV. I| 


1 Tucker, op. cit., p. 146, | 
3 Thig is the only dialect fairly studied by scholars, ES ceļ 
3 Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge University | 
“t Australia ”. 1 
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Vowel-consonant Auglaut! 


= 1 

North ES 

Australian | 2. Vowel or nasal or liquid Auslaut 
9 


‘Vowel Auslaut only 


Australian 


Languages 1. Victoria group 


2. Yuin-Kuri group 
South : 
Australian |8. Narrinyeri group 


Mixed dialects of the Upper Murray 


Eastern group 


4 

Ü 

6. Western group 
7. Central group 
8 


Wirdayuru-Kamilaroi group 


TABLE XXXIV.— AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES 
(Facing $ 234) 


1 Auslant means “terminal sound.” 
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Pater W. Schmidt in his Gliederung der. 
Sprachen has treated this family quite fully, m q | 
of North Australian into three STOUPS accordin e divi | 
grammatical peculiarities is very noteworthy. ^ Low 
dialects of South Australia Narrinyeri is the "óc th | 
and the Victoria group seems to be the oldest, Mottay | 

Australian aborigines (the Black 
diminishing in numbers. The latest off 
given is 76,000. So it seems that very soo 
become completely extinct. 

It may be noted here that the now extinct Tasmani 
language, the last speaker of which died at the end of ij 
18th century, has had no connection whatever with any i 
the Australian languages. 


Fellows) are t 
à 


Cial figure (os | 
j 


S 235. (3) The African Region! 


The languages of Africa (Table XXXV) offer us 1 
great variety of idiom and no less than ten distinct familis | 
of speech. The chief of these are (i) the Bushmm | 
group,” (ii) the Ba-ntu family, (iii) a loose group, more or |. 
ess geographical, vaguely called the  ''Sudan groups | 
(iv) the Hamitic family and (v) the Semitic family. Th ! 
* Sudan group ” of languages comprises at least six distint | 
"families", Only the Arabic and Abyssinian among the l 
Semitic languages are found in Africa. T 

The problems presented by the African langunge x | 
very varied and interesting and they throw unexpected igh | 


| 


. . . ot pit I 1 
2 This division is called “a group ", because Wë do tul | 
enough of the mutual relations of these languages to enables * l 


them as genetically related; see Werner, op. cit., PP- 15-16. 


842 


; jo bet 
T The subject is exceedingly well treated by Dr. Alice Werner! 
book on The Language Families of Africa. 
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(ñ Busburan (or Kheim) group. 


qi Ba-ntu Family. 
| (1) Wule 
| (2) Maníu 
(81 Ngo-Nke 
n 6 oup | (4) Kanuri 
(ii) Sudan Group Im Kanuri 
(6) Ra-ntuid 
(7) Haussa 


[Libian (or Per) : 
m itic Family | Ethiopic (or Kushite 
Sui i Ancient Egyptian 


(East Semitic) 


d tie Family ape 
(vi Semitic Family CNoitliecE group) 
| E A 
NES Semitic A us 
thern grou 3 
hse PUE Abyssinian 


TABLE XXXV.— THE LANGUAGES OF ÁFRICA: 
(Facing $ 239) 
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on many questions of language growth and or 
language due to foreign influence. Chuy, | 
8 236. The Bushmān (or Khoim) Gror 


Cam LP, pes; 
characteristics "Pēci 


The Bushmen are regarded by Many as th 
of South Africa, and their languages, now ra 
grating, are probably among the most primiti 
Dr. Bleek and his sister-in-law Miss Lloy 
great deal of material for the study of these languangi 
The Bushmen call themselves khoim (men) and toil 
languages are sometimes called the  Khoim group d 
languages. There are numerous dialects noted but they 
mutual relations are not understood enough, nor hz; 
they been referred to any one special type of speech 
They are reported “as tending from the suffix-agglulins 
ing to the isolating method ”.2 These languages exl; 
some characteristics in common with the Sudan sp 
and Zulu has borrowed its phonology from Bushmm 
dialects. There are three important and very special; 
marked characteristics of these languages. 


° abori 
pidly disini. 
ve in Afri 
d collected, 


(i) ‘Clicks ” 


They have certain peculiar sounds known as " lids" 
These are not in the nature of the ''explosives" 8 5 
know in other languages, but they are aptly desoribel® | 
“suction sounds”. There are no fewer than Mr. 
to be distinguished, viz. the “dental cliék" (|) ^ 
1 Specimens of Bushmen Folk-lore, by Miss Lloyd, i: "a 

1 Tucler, op. cit., p. 148. a š "E 

3 Prof. Meinhof, probably the best authority on African sa 
uses the term Sauglaute (suction-sounds). 
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E. ko the ''lateral click” (||), the 
1! ger6 iek” (1) and the ''labial click” (©). These 
6 found in other languages of Africa as well, 
where they are probably borrowed, These clicks 
1 difficulty for learners of these languages, 


e 8 specia 
especially for the Europeans. 


(ii) “ Gender" 


Another remarkable point about these languages is the 
gender. The so-called distinction of gender is not based 
t all but it seems that a distinction is drawn 


" on sex 8 | 
d primarily between persons and things or things with life 
le and things without life.” 


(iii) “Number” 


The methods of plural forming are extremely varied 
end apparently very irregular. Bleek mentions from fifty 
to sixty ways of forming the plural. The most primitive 
method, however, is the reduplication of the noun. 


are shown in Table XXXVI. 


The dialects of Bushman 
atorial 


It seems that the dialects of the Pigmies of equ 
Africa are also connected. 


the phonetic transcriptions 


m 1 The symbols enciosed in brackets are 
LR used for these clicks. For the exact method of pronouncing these S69 
jd Werner, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 


1 
Hence one of the early Missionaries, who wrote about the Bush- 
' and that "one 


a pnnages, says that "they cluck like Turkeys '”, 

E ined to say that they bark rather than speak "s 
by. See “ the Law of Polarity,” $ 241 (pp. 360-969 
ve been at the root of the gender distinction in Tamil. 


This seems algo 
sgh | 4 
As also in Malay and sometimes in Japanese. 
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= Aikwe 
Bushman ‘or San) 
Aukwe 


Bushman (or Khoim) Danit 
Hottentot (or Nama) 
Sandawe 


Pigmy dialects (?) 
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s 237. The Ba-ntu family 


=. nM languages form a Nery widely extended 

knit family 1 occupying the larger part of 
^ s Afric. They are pre-eminently prefix-agglutinating 
Sout a The so-called '' alliterative concord'" which 
gd marked feature of these tongues follows almost 
js SUC om the prefix-agglutination." Another notable 
is the absence of grammatical gender. There 
e masculine and feminine pronouns corres- 
» and «he ”.3 The name Ba-ntu means 


". ba-being the plural prefix. 


AU men 
£ the Ba-ntu are given in Table 


The main divisions O 
XXXVII." 


The most important language of the Ba-ntu family is 


the Swahili of Zanzibar, which is 8 sort of lingua franca all 
over the East African coast. It has some literature and 
ught in schools. Formerly it used 


js being cultivated and ta 
to be written in Arabic script,” but nowadays the Roman 


script is fast replacing the Arabic. 
The South African government is doing much to foster 
some of the Ba-ntu languages. School-books (in Roman 
script) are being published for the use of children speaking 
Ganda, Bemba and Xosa-Zulu. A good many of the 
ancient Be-ntu ballads and folk-tales have been collected 
and put together in book form, thus furnishing valuable 
material for Ba-ntu folk-history as well as linguistics. 


l u 
1 “ None of these diverge from any other more widely than English 
E German”, "Tucker, op. cit., p. 188. 
See above, $ 23, i (p. 28). * Werner, op. cit» PoE 


4 va j 
"Cent eu divides these languages longitudinally into Eastern, 
pd. Won r gi 1 eographical 
grouping, atern, Werner gives a more Of ess geog 
D Gne 
m md owing to the Islamic Arabs havin 
Political power at Zanzibar. 


g become the para- 
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Ganda (North-west of Victoria Nyanza) 


— 


Ruanda (North-east of Tanganyika) Ruanda 


Kirunda 
Swahili (Zanzibar and East coast) — 


Nr i 
East African group (South of Victoria, Nyanza) p | 


Sena 


— 


Soth 
Portuguese Africa (South-east) group Vanda 


Kololo 


Kosa (or Kafir) 

Ba-ntu ulu Ë 

language | Zulu (Zululand and South Africa) Ra (Matabelelari) f 
gomi 


Bemba 
Central group (North of Zanzibar) | Tonga 
Lola-Lambs 
Western group—Herero 
Congo group—Lolo Nkundu 


North-West group (Kamaruns)—Duala 
West African Ba-ntu group 


—Ba-NIU LANGUAGES IK 
Tasta XXXVII.—Ba-NT (Facing $% | 
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ple 9 Bantu languages here given is geo- 

phe 19 e whole it agrees well with the actual’ 
The south-east groups show the 

4 from Hottentot. The north-west: 
a simpler and purer variety of Ba-ntu free- 
ups E Je influences. Ganda particularly shows prefixes. 
m outs elsewhere. The Kololo dialect of the south-east. 
io was the language of the Basuto kingdom founded 
lo Zambesi, west of the Livingstone Falls, about & 
o pay 880: I& differs considerably from the neighbour- 
E. Sotho and thus we are enabled to note the changes. 
m: about during the century. Xosa (or Kafir) was 
D he frst Ba-ntu languages to be studied by Euro- 


ne of t 
E The language of the Zulus is very close to Kafir,. 
but the great political importance of this South African 


warriors has assured it a very important place in the Ba-ntu: 


family to their language. 
Lolo-Nkundu is spoken along 8 wide tract in equatorial’ 


Congo. It is the most important among the very nu-. 
merous languages of the Congo region. 
The West African Ba-ntu group 

north coast of the Gulf of Guinea right up to Sudan. ‘This 
is undoubtedly a ** mixed '' group, but whether it is Ba-ntw 
superposed upon a foreign language or vice versa is quite- 
Uncertain. Sometimes these languages are also called: 
"Ba-ntuid”. 


unknow! 


stretches from the- 


$ 238. The Sudan group of languages, special 
characteristics 


This group stretches right across the continent from: 
ly narrow band 


th 
e West to the East in a comparative 


1 ' - 
See classification given by Homburger in Meillet and Cohen s Les: 


angues du Monde, pp. 575 ff. 
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-north of the equator. At one time th 


ith Haussa iu Ë 


dozen distinct ““ families ” 
:seventh. 


Many of these languages represen 


t Í 
lating or analytic type.* Their chief MELLON 


Characters; 


(i) Isolating structure, i.e. absence of in 


(ii) Monosyllabie roots, je 5 
(Hi) Absence of grammatical gender, 
(iv) Special methods of forming plural, 
(v) Small co-ordinate sentences, 


(vi) “Descriptive roots”. 


(i) Isolating structure and (it) Monosyllabic rool 


The monosyllabic roots and tbe want of inflection H 4, 
led to the same devices for multiplying sounds £] g 
"Chinece,* Thus these languages have adopted ei t 
“tones ” to indicate difference in meaning. 1 


(iii) Absence of grammatical gender 


The want of gender is met by adding words ind 3 
"male" and “female,” but the pronoun of tš Ë š 
-person has only one gender. Í 


s Tucker regards these languages as representing “sg 
"IN its rudest shape, viz. the simple juxtaposition of particle 
-P. 147). Extremes meet indeed! For where isthe diferenti 
between these languages and the highly cultural languag? boj £ 
"except in the people who use them end in the thoughts they a 5 


2 See below § 252, i (pp. 387-889). 
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(iv) Methods of forming plural 
plural is expressed generally by the juxtaposing 
T e pronoun “they”? or “‘these’’ or the word 
» Plural in individual cases may be expressed,. 
ion of plurality, of ''more-than-one-ness ’’, 
iu ig vot clearly understood. In some of the languages of 
E Sudan tbe plural is expressed by lengthening the- 


stern r 
4 rest, plu. ror. 


UM put the con 


(v) Small co-ordinate sentences 


The syntactical relations are expressed in peculiar 

ways: Prepositions are conspicuous by their absence. One 

important result of this absence is that complex ideas are- 
axpressed by short sentences made up of a single verb and 

nom which are co-ordinated together. ‘Thus instead of 
saying "Iam going to the town'' the Togo language uses 

4 the phrase, “I go, reach town(’s) inside” ; ° in Ewe the m 
i sentence, "he hit him with a stic " ja expressed by “he = 
took stick, hit him”, ''he jumped from the ship into the 

sea” would be “he jumped, left ship(’s) inside, fell sea(’s) 


! inside ”.3 


tbe word to express the- 


1 
Probably there was a heavier stress on 
he lengthening of the 


di mon of plurality. This might have led to t 
i vowel, 
« F” results in the: 


° ' 
Note also that the absence of a, preposition like 
to indicate 


| IM pring placed before the ‘‘ thing possessed '' 
E nsbip of *' possession". 
are, E (op. cit., p. 46) notes that some of the Ba-ntu prepono 
meant * gf eee such phrases, udani, “ within” (Swahili) DIS Y 
| Ry" pan amach . In Zulu pezulu *' above " js from pa-igulu, on the: 
' šh * below " was pa-nsi ** on the ground”. 
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(vi) ‘‘ Descriptive roots ” op 


One important class of words belone; 
-of languages is variously called S 
(Lautbilder), ‘‘ word-pietures ” (TWortbitdey tē 
„poeias ” or *' descriptive adverbs” 1 m Ore. 
words imitating, or at least expressing, Fn te 
«and movements,...but form, Position eds. 
‘taste and smell...They are functional 
‘they qualify the action signified by a 
‘be classed as adjectives. But they 
‘particular action, state or quality, 
-always used with one special verb or noun and ne: 
‘in any other connection.” Thus, with the veh 1 
"walk, we get in Ewe several dozen phrases ji 
stollowing: 


g. 
= 
Æ 


U ci 
ly adver); 


20 ka ka, to walk upright, 

zo dze dze, an assured energetic gait, 

zo tya tya, to walk quickly, 
20 si si, said of small people, lightly stepping alu; 
zo boho boho, the heavy walk of a stout man, 
#0 tyo tyo, the firm and deliberate gait of a tall pes! 
zo kpudu kpudu, the quick hurried gait of a smallz 
zo wudo wudo, a quiet graceful way ot w 
especially of women, 
žo gowu gowu, to walk with a slight limp, tif 
' leaning forward, : 
zo lumo lumo, running of small animals, mun i 
and mice. 
io "—€ "T 
Ewe is extraordinarily rich in them", Werner, op e. 
* Werner, loo cit,; the sqa words in Ben * f 


iparallel; see Rabindranath Tagore's qaad Chap. : 
3 Werner, loc. cit. 
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L ANGUAGĒ 
T Divisions of the Sudan group of languages 

able xxXVHI shows the main ““ families ”. 

The Wule languages stretch in a narrow strip across 
TEN Africa from west to east. The name Wule 
og” ges “ men » gr “people”. They are divided into four 
sg re or less geographically. Among these 


| jb-grouPs ino : 
R B two “mixed” dialects, Fang and Yaunde, are to be 
ls a 
a ! noted, 
t; The Man-fu languages spread north and north-west 


fom the Wule group- The name of this group embodies 
the prefix man- and the suffix -fu, which are used for 
making plurals. There are three sub-groups. The most 
important dialeet is the widely understood Ewe belonging 
to the Central group. This is an important language 
of commerce and it has recently developed writing as 
wellasa literature. Ewe may serve as typical of these 
languages. ''All the words in the language are derived 


from simple monosyllabic roots, consisting of a consonant 


followed by a vowel, each of which is in Ewe a verb, ... 
tive roots of the 


These verbs... are probably the primi 
|p) language "".' 

all rs The Ngo-Nke group also gets its name from the peculiar 
suffixes -ngo and -nke indicating males. ‘These languages 
are also considerably mixed up with the Wule and the 
Man-fu groups as also with the Ba-ntuid. Songhai is an 
important language of commerce and is understood from. 
poy the Niger to Timbuktu. ‘The Mandi-ngo grobP spreads 
| overavast area all over north-west Africa. The Mende 
group is regarded by some to belong to the 


Ņ jo doubt this is due to a mixing Up 0 
Quid dialects. 


Man-fu languages. 
£ the various tribal 


1 ; 
- Quoted by Werner (op. cit., p. 87) from the book of Ellis, The 
speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (p+ 258). 
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Central group | 
1. Wule languages |Western group 


i and.eGangotri 


— 


Fang (with x 
Mixed dialects | ^ ^ ‘vith Ngo, ui, 


kz Yaunde (with Doala B 
adto) 


Western group (Kru) 

Ashanti di 

em (R) t 
"Olu dialect 

Y 8 
Ibo Ei 


Man-fu languages [Central group (Egba) 


to 


Eastern group (Runga) Fi 


Songhai group 

Soni-nke group 

Bambara for Bamana) group 
IMandi-ngo group 

[Mende group (mixed with Man-fu) 


Ngo-Nke languages 


PR 


Tibbu group 


4. Kanuri languages |Kanuri group—Bornu 
Maba-Begrivsma group (mixed with Nilotic) 


Nx Mr zapen [Nile dialects 
Ancient Nubian— Nubian Mountain disles 


Shilluk 
Dinka 
Shilluk group |Nuer 
Nilotic languages Bar 


ex 


Kwafi 
Masai 


Kwafi group |Nandi 
— Suk 


[Senegal dialects—Wolof 


North group |Temeu-Bullom 
: Seren 
6. Ba ntuid languages Ful (Pula) E 
Central group SAU 
South group (Togo) 5i 
East group 


7. Haussa t GES 
TABLE XXXVIII,—Supan GROUP OF Da gai A ; 
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fhe Kanuri languages spread from Lake Tchad north- 
Tibbu is found in the Tibesti highlands and 


most remarkable of the Nilotic languages is the 

i Ancient Nubian dates from the 8th to the 
Nubian. e 5 Y 
11th century of the Christian era, gmi is preserved ina 

mber of inscriptions. Modern Nubian is divided into 
E dialects which can be grouped into two main 
numerous : 3 TL: 
groups, Nile Nubian and Mountain Nubian, "These are 
spoken in the region along ihe Nile from SCR up to 
Khartum and in the neighbourhood. The Shilluk group 
extends along the course of the White Nile and the 
Babr-el-Jebel and eastwards and southwards up to Lake 
Rudolf, The Kwafi group contains the important language 
of the Masai. These people have been important as 
cattle-breeding nomads, who, spreading from their original 
is | home between the Victoria Nyanza and Mount Kenya, 
have extended all over equatorial Africa penetrating right 
into South Africa. Hence the Masai language shows 8 
great deal of structural mixing up. There is indeed a good 
deal of doubt as to its exact position; some have classified 
ib as a Hamitic language. 

The Ba-ntuid languages are, as the name itself implies, 
closely connected with the Ba-ntu family. They. seem to ` 
represent some earlier stage in the course of developing 
into the full Ba-ntu. This much is certain that Ba-ntu 
languages have migrated to their present position in south- 
9886 Africa from an original home in the north-west, And 
the greatest extent of the Ba-ntuid languages is in north- 
West Africa, The groups are arranged according io the 
degree of their approach to the pure Ba-ntu structure. 
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Of the Ba-ntuid languages the Fy] (Pul 
over & wide area in Sierra Leone and in Freng tal 
They are of extreme interest because of the Ching, >| 
with other African languages both ancient nd. affinitas 
Mile, L. Homburger tried in 1929 to work out th Moder: | 
between Ancient Egyptian and the modern a relati | 
Africa particularly between Ancient Egyptian, AL | 
Haussa,* She not merely quotes g number aoe I 
words, but has worked out the close resemblance es: | 
the consonants of Ancient Egyptian and ot Ful g 
the similarity of their verbal conjugation, 
Haussa, the lingua franea of Middle Africa 
time classed as a ‘‘mixed Hamitice ” language, " I 
opinions expressed about i& have been go various that, | 
is -best (and perhaps also safest) to Classify it by ip | 
Its original home seems to have been in the region betwee - 
the Niger and Lake Tchad. But asa language of comme. | 
cial intercourse it is understood over the whole of Midd. | 
and West Sudan and it may be heard in the bazars of 
Tunis, Tripoli, Alexandria, Cairo and all the great cities of 
North Africa, 


a) dialects ` . 


Ween | 
š ali; | 


| 4 
Was at on | 


§ 240. The Hamitic family, special characteristics 


This is very important group . of languages practically | 
spread over the whole of North Africa. Some of te |1 
tribes influenced by these languages have also penetrated | 
far into Central and South Africa, Masai in equaril | 
Africa near the greatlakes, Haussa and Nama (or Hottentot) F 

T See also 8 241 (pp. 361-363) below. - c 

1 Mémoires de la Société linguistique, XXIII, pp. 149 E, qui 
by Kieckers, op. cit., pp. 144-146, ; | 
- 5. Modern Egyptian is Semitic, but Ancient Egyptian w83 Hun | 
In Abyssinia also the Hamitic type is more ancient than tbe Semitic: - 
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th-west are the most remarkable instānces 
0 of Hamitic influences. Hamitic languages 
and in several respects are very 
e of the Semitic family.' 
Dm : 
fheir chie ; š 
various inflectional devices, i : 
i) “tenses ” not exactly indicative of time, ` 
a grammatical gender, 
(iv) great variety of the plural, 


99 2 


() the “law of polarity . 


(i) Inflections 


; The inflections are various and of both the sufix and 
: she prefix. type. Nouns, however, usually take suffixes, 
shile verbs have both suffixes and prefixes. There are 
drived conjugations also like the intensive, causal, 
reflexive? etc. Some derivative forms are reduplicated, 
ag, the intensive in Somali,* lab, to fold, lablab to fold 
repeatedly: goi, to cut, gogoi, to cut to pieces. In some 
forms there is an internal vowel change, e.g. gal, to go in, 
geli, to put in.” 
(ti) ** Tenses ”’ 


The so-called ‘‘tenses’’ do not imply time so much 
ts a distinction between a completed and an incomplete 


1 This has led many to postulate a common ancestral Hamito- 
Semitic Ursprache. But of course such a type must have been long 
anterior to any history, very much like the Indo-European Ursprache. . 

Werner, op. cit., pp. 87-94, 
d Coh cud would correspond in signification to the middle voice 
m. e Atmanepada of Sanskrit. 

This method of making the intensive is essentially the same as in 


v E, an + ` j 1 : l ; 
for the Comm Reduplication is certainly the most natural device 


a 
Co 
™parable to the I.-E. Ablaut and vowel-gradation. 
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action, contrasting, as it were, the action and th 
the action. The idea of time comes in late 
er 


Tet tp \ 
“‘time-tenses " are made up with auxiliaries - : 


' Rt, 


(iii) Gender 


The gender is not based on sex distinctions b I 
the Semitic and Indo-European families it js A tà I 
cal ”. Perhaps it would be more correct to say PR | f 
are divided into two classes, which answer more E s l 
our masculine and feminine genders. As g M : | 
the big and strong things are “ masculine ” and the vi | 
and small things are ''feminine ”. Thus "eye ! 
masculine but ''knife ” is feminine, so. also * Jong cours Ë 
grass" is masculine and ''short grass" or “turf”; | 
feminine, ''a large rock " and ““ elephant’? are māseulin: | 


while “a stone” and “a hare” are feminine: Tk | 


1 This characteristic of '' tenses'” is shared by the Sami | 
family as well, Somewhat similar is the use of the “ aorist” (q) | 
in Vedic Sanskrit as contrasted with the “perfect” (faz) i | 
Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $$ 823 and 928, A similar distinta | 
seems to have existed in Greek also, l 


2 Of either sex. 


weak) marks the gender distinctions in those vernacolars of bà 

which still preserve the “ grammatical gender ". Thus in Gujarati a | 
m. achopper, git f. a knife; qg m., a house (bungalow), iti ‘ 
f., a cottage; suet m. a large ledger, īrēt f. a book; ddl P^! — 
big ball (like a canon-ball), g7yeīt f.; a bullet or a pill; v 
potato, wžēt f., small potatoes; etc., etc. In colloquial @njanti ” a 
often change the gender of a noun to indicate derision o n d 
thus, Gal m. (usually gat f.) umbrella, is used when wë p. i 

ridicule the person using it or when we wish to cal) attention v 
uncouth shape or size. 
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| » also implies affection ' and also diminutives: 
sein? „fixes are distinguished by special initial 
bom er- general rule the masculine shows a velar 
E. 52. As ae have a dental consonant as initial: 
| aie the dm kon kā (thy) is maseuline and tante is 
| vs in ‘n Somali the definite article is ki for masculine 

piinine; ; for feminine ;° in Haussa the third personal 
sords and 4 2. ie, and ta, she ; and the adjective 
| x initial letter to indicate a change of gender, 
— | ari, "good" is masculine and tagari is the 
| 7 nag D dental sound in the feminine, mostly a t, 
1 Ber notable feature in the Hamitic family, a feature 
did is also shared by the Semitic. 


(iv) Number 


The number is indicated in many ways. There isa 
dual number surviving in Nama but that is practically, 
theonly language of Africa (outside the Semitic family) 
which possesses it.* The plural is formed in various 


1 The vulgar habit among the students of Bombay of calling each 
dier «ter? (daughter) or rad (girl) is due to this reason. Parents 
nnetimes affectionately address their sons in the feminine in Gujarati. 
This last habit is probably also due to the desire of averting the 
"ilej6""— sons being regarded as of greater consequence than 
danghtera, 


! In Nama the final letter distinguishes the gender; khoi-b man, 
kloi-s woman, 


* These are often sufñxed to nouns to indicate gender, thus, wala-ks 
x brother, but wala-ti, the sister. 
Werner remarks (op. cit., p. 89), “It belongs to the stage of 
D] Sui un gor yet perceived that'one' and ‘more than one 5 
dena’ ae pon include the whole existing universe...but, e.g. ` two- 
A separate A threeness "are regarded as speciāl conditions needing 
tūre fonr *Sgnation." Some languages of the Melanesian group 

aūmbers, singular, dual, trial and plural, Tt may be noted 
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| 
ways; but it must be noted that each met} GR | 
special kind of plural, for instance, Ths = imp. | 
tive" and “collective ” plurals. "Thug " = tae al 
Khamir language we have lisa, g tear, Hs : tti 
floods of tears ; bila, a moth, bil, moths, billy A 
moths.: Small objects like grain, sand, EU 

thought of chiefly in the mass and only on EU ele, ane | 
are they differentiated individually, In E. Occasion, |. 
languages show the original word in the ey fies, | 
singular is formed by adding a suffix, as in hanes and the 
tioned above, Then again objects are divided T men, 
classes in accordance with the special uses m viia N 
may be put, or according to the '' categories” to na 
they may belong. Each of these classes has got a ned | 
type of plural. So that the plural suffix serves not E à 
to indicate the plurality but also to indicate the clase i 


which the word belongs. 2 


(v) The Law of Polarity 


Closely connected with the plural in the Hamiti | 
languages is the very remarkable phenomenon knowns | 


that the duals of the Semitic and the I.-E. families express originally f 
only those objects which naturally go in pairs, like eyes, ears and othet | 
such limbs, parents, husband-and-wife, etc., and that from these it | 
extended also to objects considered two at a time even though ni | 
forming a “ natural pair ” (see $ 55, pp. 74-76). | 

! The English plurals fishes and fish are exactly of this typeit | 
also German plurals, like Wörter (disconnected words, as in 3 glor] 
and Worte (connected words, as in a sentence). : 

2 A somewhat similar purpose is intended by the numerous wur | 
which are added to indicate plurality (the so-called “ numeratireš | | 
in Chinese; see Ency, Brit., art. ** Chinese Language". Similarsrē | 
"numeratives '” added to the nouns in Persian and in Bengali, ef^ 
ally with numerals, e.g. fe spp war. Of. also the use of the Gemi 


words like Stück, Bogen, etc., with numerals. 
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j polarity. 
he plural ; 


Tt is noted that nouns change their 
the LOW j thus in Somali, eo 
m m 

Todd noyo-di, mother, plu. hoyin-ki 

libah-hi *, lion, plu. libahhyo-di. 


ot plural with change of gender is also; 
| This Oe itio where such plurals are explained as 
: exceptions 5 


Explanation of the Law of Polarity : the Ful 


p^ languages 


In order to explain the Law of Polarity ” we have to 


consider the very remarkable group of languages of the 
T | Bartuid "family" called the Ful or Pula. These lan- 
guages are found spread over 8 large area from Sierra 
Tāre to French . Guinea. These show very considerable 
resemblances to the typical Hamitic languages such as 
Somali, and so some authorities seem to think that 
they belong to the Hamitic family of languages.‘ At the 


1 For libah-ki; as has been noted above ki denotes the masculine 

ind {i or di the feminine, 

- * For instance the Urdu huzūr (plu. hazarüt) used for addressing 

| "maior. This word is originally from Arabic. Several varieties of 
| the “broken plurals’? in Arabic end in-t,e.g. kütibun (writer), plu. 
lītibotun; sāhir (magician), plu. sākiratun; akhun (brother), plu. 
ikhwdtun, “Tn many relative adjectives the feminine ending -t gives 
Ne EM. of the plural, e.g. sufi, plu. sufiyatun. In like manner 
the feminine form of some words is used for plural, e.g. gawwas (bow-. 


T d qawwdsatun". (Thatcher, Arabic Conversation Grammar, 


4 . 
Ó šā name is taken by analogy from the physical sciences. eei 
Ucker puts these languages among the suffix-agglutinating type 


(op cit 
im, MB. Eth i -speaking peoples present 
“dificult problem, nologically too the Ful-speaking P | 
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same time' they have many close: resembla 
Ba-ntu. This group is in fact regarded e With 
stage between the Hamitic languages of the mt transiti 
Ba-ntu family of thesouth. The NOUNS, are h ; 
into various ‘classes’ as in the Ba-ntu; each hugs 
plural suffix. The one class that stands out mor 8 
than any other in both the Ful and the Ban Strongly 
the '"'person"-class. According to Prof, Mena | 
original division of substantives was into "aad the | 
“ things", or to putin terms of gender, there = and I 
genders “common’’ and “neuter”, 3 Pu I 
comes in another distinction of “ strong ” (or n. R 1 
and “weak” (or the acted upon), or again, in the i | 
of gender, the genders now are maseuline and m : 
Meinhof thinks that when any change of idea occurs * 
from singular to plural) the primitive mind also demands | 
& change from the one to the other of these mutually | 
exclusive categories, i.e. from “ person " to ' thing" 
or from the '' strong "' to the '' weak ”, or from m. 
line ” to.“ feminine " and vice versa, He adduces many 
examples from both Ful and Ba-ntu to support his con- 
tention. The accompanying diagram * (Fig; 18) explains 
this position clearly.5 


! Werner calls this group *' the Key to the Ba-ntu languages" (g. 
cit., Chap. VT, pp. 100 ff.), 
? Quoted by Werner, op. cit., p. 110. 
A Ë Based on the fundamental division of things into ““ living” ni 
. lifeless. A similar idea is at the bottom of the gender distin? | 
in Tamil. , | 
* Adapted from Werner (op. cit, p. 114), who has taken it from 
Meinhof's Die Sprachen der Hamiten. 
. è . ict ! 
5 The diagram would also explain why in Sanskrit the nomini | 
Of certain neuters is the same as the accusative of the masculine. | 
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Nen, | 
$ 9242. Divisions of the Hamiti ; LUTS | 
q 


Mily 


zan: 


The main divisions of the iti 
XXXIX. Faraitio are aho à 
Ancient Lybian (sometimes also call | 
known through several hundred inscri E Nuit | 
at the site of Carthage. These ho Es dis 
satisfactorily deciphered as yet. The oldest been vil 
back to the 4th century B.C. A Of these | 
: : number of w Ë E 
this ancient language seem to have Survived orda | 
modern Berber dialects. Of these Kabjle is Into t 4 
Algiers and Tunis and Shilha in Morocco a Ë 4 
(Tuareg) extends all over the Sahara, especially e 
the south, and it is the language of the fierce Me | 
warriors of that region. Zenaga is Spoken in Mana i 
by tribes of the same name. This name is also Ne É 
the name of the river Senegal. Zenete is g small 1 
of Algerian dialects. Guanche is now entirely extinct} | 
was last spoken in the Canary Islands in the ml 
century.! | 
The Ancient Meroitic was the language current in [3 ] 
region between tbe Atabara and the Blue Nile, inths | 
Kingdom of Meroč (8rd century B.C. to 4th century "m 
It is known through a lot of inseriptions and is quite ne | 
the Hamitic in structure. | 
In the Ethiopic (or Kushite) branch of the Hanit ; 
we get a twofold distinction into Low and High whit 
terms describe the geographical peculiarities of the regio 
where they are spoken, The Bedauye dialects are spoke | 
in and about Suakim and to the east of the Nubian desert, 1 
Saho extends from Massawa into the Abyssinian plates T 
and the Dankali dialects are found along the Erite | 
Coast. The most important of the Low Kushite langu 


* Spanish is the language spoken in the Canary Islands todsy: 
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is Somali which has an important positi Glan I 
oÍ commerce. It is spoken in the « aid ag t, | 
Africa. Galla is spoken from the bordes a 
"right into the mountains of Abyssinia, of Ke 
The High Kushite languages arg found 
highlands of Abyssinia. Khamir is the 
of these languages. The Sidama dialects a 
Abyssinia up the shores of Lake Rudolf, 
The " Mixed group " mentioned ka a 
rather doubtful affinities. The influence of 
in these dialects has almost completely oy 
Hamitic structure. 


Ue. Ñ 
om p 
TN 


majn|y > | 
hub 
most im M 
Té Spe , Í 

b 
he Table iy 
Nilotic qe... | 
erpowered the. i 


| 
| 
E 
[ 


Ancient Egyptian is the most important | 
languages. It possesses an extremely rich store ot ing | 
tions and a very considerable literature extending o j 1 
more than thirty centuries. This ancient language om E | 
traced historically through Old, Middle and Yana B 
periods. -- The earliest inscriptions are in hieroglyphs, ud 
even at that period there are found distinct “alphabet | 
signs ” developed and in common use. With the na 1 
extensive use of the papyrus the hieroglyphs dewi | 
into a set of cursive signs known as the hieretic serp. | | 
Later on these were in turn made more cursive and a si l| 

of “shorthand ” script known as demotic was develop | 
The hieroglyphs, however, continued to be used thu 
all periods of Egyptian history, especially on monum | 
by reason of their great decorative beauty. É 
Coptie was the last stage of Younger Egyptian. In bij 
3rd century A.D. the Bible was translated into Colt | 
This produced a fair amount of Christian theological litt | 
ture, Coptic was written in a script borrowed {ne L 
Alexandrine Greek. The language finally died out dii 


of the Hanis | 


! Flinders Petrie, Formation of the Alphabet, PP- 3 ft 
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jth century A.D. under the contīnue 

4 of tbe nd the Arabic language. ; 
E un has been classified by some as Semi- 
i O'Leary says: “It shows elements 
l ga D. so Hamito-Semitio group 8s well as the 
i ] ptt ENS are distinctive of Semitic, some even 
| M Cr appear in later dialects of Semitic, Probab- 
| quo D. a regard it as a rapidly, perhaps a pre- 


we 0UE eloped dialect of Semitic, Closely akin to 
torely» cēlā of the Semitic group, it does not fit in 
em 


11 the distinctive features, so that itis better, 
l| or it as sub-Semitic".' It may, therefore, 
perhaps, to cw regurd Ancient Egyptian as a bridge 
I 1 nthe Aamitie and the Semitie families, O'Leary 
l E^ "imperative to employ Ancient Egyptian and 
V ierrious Hamitic languages to illustrate and explain 
Y iietorms found in Semitic’. 


4243, The Influence of Hamitic on African Languages 


Among the African languages so far considered there 
l Ba great deal of controversy regarding the exact position 
r of some, particularly of Nama, Masai, Haussa and Ful. 
l We have already mentioned these in their proper places. 
md the last two have been dealt with in some detail. It 
| Ty be noted that the first two are the languages of `well- 
| town nomadic tribes of cattle-breeders, who have been 
| dering over the whole continent all through the 
historical period. "The Haussa-speaking people also have 
p bean great carriers of trade and so also the Ful-speaking 
Ay Me though in a lesser degree. i 

4 M exact interrelations and interactions between the 
S families” of African languagés have not yet 


1 : : 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, P: 5. 
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been worked out as clearly as those: het 
languages of Europe or of India, 
“culture drift" southwards from the a LUTS / 
Mediterranean has not been worked out in ia e the | 
unthinkable that the hoary culture of ancient Ẹ alt od 
dominated all Africa for several milennia — 
3 3 Will l 
profound effect upon the other languages of Africa | 
days Islam has penetrated African culture the, 
through and Arabic has influenced every language M 
Africa; so it stands to reason that ancient Egy e JI 
same in the centuries long past. P^ did te 
The Masai people certainly came into close touch E | 
the southern fringes of the empire of Egypt and waters 1 
-Hamitie elements there may be in their language mi wl 
be traceable to this influence. The Namas have "e 
‘known to have gone to their present territory from TA 
where in the far north. But the whole question iss 
obscure and complex, particularly in the almost complés | 
absence of any recorded history, that we may well despit | 
of getting at any solution whatever. Still a patient stodyd | 
‘folklore might point to cultural contacts and these in tum | i 
might lead to language contacts being established. Africa | 
history is as it were only just opening out its introductay | 
‘pages. 2 | 


B 
| 
I 


Ween t 


rf 
SYPt, Which E 
IS $ 
Ugh ana 1 


§ 244. (v) The Semitic Family in Africa 


The most important member of this family found it | 
Africa is Arabic.” This spreads all over North Africa from | 
1 As a small instance we may mention how the Roman influence K | 
North Africa (Tunisia) led to the word orta being adopted in some E 
Berber dialects in the sense of '' garden.” : E 
_? Arabic was introduced with the Islamic conquest. It has ute | 
‘most profoundly the whole of the culture and all the language | 
Africa, , 3 
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and over the whole of Egypt as well, 
to Burro co it is the official language. The 
V agr and language spoken in Carthage was also 
[pm E south the ancient Abyssinian or Ge'ez 
1j gilt" Fur language” introduced very early into 
| emitio descendants still survive in Abyssinia. ~ 
and its Amharic the ofñeial language of the 
e are other minor dialects of Abyssinia like 
at. tiiri which are also Semitic. The details of 
[> n be considered under the Semitic languages 
uw e A because this family has reached its highest 


| 4 irdopment in Asia." 
1 T (vi) The Language Families in Eurasia 


| sini 4 
oot these : 


The large land-mass of Eurasia has lesen from the 
| earliest times the scene of human ES and most of 
| | the greater races of humanity and civilisations of the past 
im taken their rise here. Hence it should not be a 
"| miter of surprise to find the most important language 
ass in this region. Most of these languages have 
E satisfactorily classified. "There are, however, stil 
| erersl important languages which have as yet had no 
| dfnite position assigned to them in any of the known 
"| milies. These constitute a sort of miscellaneous group, 
| ai we find such “unrelated”? languages among the 
l icient as well as the modern ones. The large majority 
25 the languages of Eurasia are well cultivated and possess 
| au literatures. Many of them have been recognised 
| ‘ticles of world-wide civilisations in the past, as well as 


1 
1 Carthage was a Phoenician colony. 


Štil c 
"aj m the Abyssinian Church for liturgical purposes. 
“low 8$ 254 # (pp. 896 rr.). 
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Arctic America grou 


1. Languages ofthe Far North Hyperborean (g. x 


ādā 
= Asiatic) Ry 
4... [Finno-Ugric 

9. UralFamily Bamoyed. 
Turki 
3, Altai Family Mongol 

Manchu 

Circassian 


Kartvelian 


4. Caucasian Family 


; Yenissi-Ostyak 
5. Tibeto-Chinese Family |Thai-Chinese 


East Semitic 


Canaanite 
Aramaic 


6. Semitic Family NAHAN Gs 


West Semitic ED 
E Arabic 
Ethiopic 


Southern group 


7. Indo-European Family (Already considered in Chapter XII, pp. 2034. 
8. Dravidian Family (Already considered in Chapter XI, pp. 221-22, | 


— 


Austronesian (Already considered; pP. 886-910). ari 
Austro-Asiatic (Already considered in Chapter XI, ppa 


9. Austric Family 


10. Unclassified Languages 


TABLE XI,—LANGUAGES OF EURASIA F TL 
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k e seventh or Indo-European family has 
- ot these onsidered separately by itself in Chapter XII, 
ir ian family, the Austrie family! and the 
n branch ot the 'Tibeto-Chinese family together 
yan branch of the Indo-European family 
separately in Chapter XI on "the 


g 246. Languages of the Far North 


(a) The Arctic-America group 


| The Eskimo (or Inuit) languages are closely linked 
m with the dialects of the Eskimo people of Asia. In 
| fact it seems that the Eskimos of north-east Asia have 
U come from America. These languages fall into two well 
| maked groups: 1. the Eskimo group, and 2. the 
- Align dialects. True Eskimo (Inuit) dialects stretch 
ross the whole of Arctic America from Greenland up to 
| Alaska and thence across the Behring Straits into north- 
|] est Asia. Of these dialects Greenland Eskimo is 
- (he most important. It is partly holophrastie and though 
M it bas developed a large number of '' suffixes’, still most 
ofthe “words” in this language have to be rendered intu 
4 English by sentences or phrases. One of the Eskimo 
M dialects—that of Labrador has been recently reduced to 
"E writing and is developing a new literature. In Greenland 
l however the written language is Danish. The Aleutian 
| = are spoken in the festoon of islands stretching 
A a extreme north-west corner of Alaska, across the 
d] 8 Sea right into Asia. 


1 4 
(pp. Ted Austro-Asiatic branch has been dealt within $8 167-170 
4)and the Austronesian in §§ 231-292 (pp. 986-340). 
871 
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Some writers regard the Eskimo Ese: 
branch of the Atlai family. But this ig doubttu to be, 
8b begs 


(b) The Hyperborean group - 


This is & small group of languages in the 
corner of Asia. They are sometimes named hee 
Asiatic group of languages. We are not ° Pala. | 
whether these languages are at all related to ue " 
They are simply put together for geographical r Other, | 
There are three main groups, each divided into >J | 
subdivisions more or less geographically, The Ys 
dialects are spoken along the shores of the Aretio Or &| 
and among the Yakuts of north-east Asia, The Esai | 
Dialect is called also Itelmish, because the -— E 
themselves itelmen (i.e. the original people). 

The Ainu people are found in the northern - 
of Japan, in South Sakhalin, and on the lower Amy. | 
Gilyak is spoken in North Sakhalin, Table XLI = | 
these languages of the Far North. 


$ 247. The Ural and the Altai Families: 
special characteristics 


These two families were once put together and named | 
*' Seythian " or '' Turanian’’ by the older generation ot | 
philologists. ai these cover a vast area extending from | 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Sea of Okhotsk and occupy | 
the whole of the northern portion of the Old World | 
There are also important offshoots reaching southwards Ü | 
the Mediterranean. Whether the whole of these 
be classed as a “family” in the true sense had beet | 
doubted by many and recent research has definitely cla 
them as two “families”. There are several imP 
groups within each, which contain various closely re 
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= Greenland 


j Eastern 
R Labrador 
20 = = 
E Eskimo (or Inuit) | Central 
1 - y, Arctic America group Western 
' 1 Aleutian dialect 
!| = 
Yukagir dialects — 
Chukchi 


9, Hyperborean (or Palaeo- 


Asiatio) grou 
siatio) group Chukchi-Kamchatke group: |Koryak 


Kamohatks (or 
Itelmish) ` 


Ainu 
3. Ainu dialects 
Gilyak 


"TABLE XLI.—LANGUAGES OF THE FAR NORTH 
(Facing $ 246) 
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languages. But the relationship between they 
themselves are rather hard to determine "- Sup . % 
the families, however, possess two chief oh 7. B 


viz., (i) Suffix-agglutination and (ii) Vowel hay atapteriti, 


, 
j 


mony, 
(i) Suffiz-agglutination 

-All these languages have one characteristic in com | 

viz,, “the typical agglutinative device, by whish l 

ul 


unlimited number of specially dynamic terminations m |: 
be affixed to an unchangeable root ” 1 Sg [p 


(ii) Vowel-harmony 


Another very important point of agreement betwen | 
these languages is the principle of “ vowel-harmony". B 


Owing to this the vowel of the main root determing l| 


the vowels of all the sufñxes.? Thus in Turkish evly ` 
(houses) but at-lar (horses). In Magyar the pluralsot th J 
nom., acc., and dat. of Magyar are respectively Magyarok, 
Magyarokat, and Magyaroknak respectively, but ihe 
corresponding forms of Török are Törökök, Tordkoket ant | 
Tórókóknek. The main root being of primary importance | 
is distinctly uttered, while the suffixes, being merly | 
of secondary importance, only re-echo, as it were, de | 
predominant vowel. This law of vowel-harmony is of | 
later growth in these languages and the universal pre | 
valence of this law (more or less perfectly) in all the Us | 
and Altai languages distinctly points to a common Org 
Individual languages differ widely and have changed er 
mously owing to contact with other language families. 
The races that use them are for the most part nomads 9 


1 Tucker, op. cit., p. 180. 
2 Qf. the law of alliterative concord in the Ba-nt 
8 287 above. ip struct 
3 Thus Finnish has become almost inflecting (I.-E-5yP 9 inst 
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ab divergences between dialects are not at all 
e 


[AN 


à penc? 
2j surprise 
g 848. The Ural Family 


Ural family is divided into two main branches, 
has three and the second five groups. 
of ach of these has further sub-divisions. The classi- 
‘op is shown in Table XLII. It is perhaps not wholly 
m objection but it may be regarded as satisfactory 
free irom ME 
E. Co in the Table the Ural Languages are 
divided in the first place into two main branches, the 
Yinno-Ugric and the Samoyed. The former is further 
subdivided into 1. Finnic, 2. Permian and 3. Ugrie 
groups. The Finnic group consists of various languages 
spoken in Finland and North Russia up to the White Sea, 
in Esthonia, in Livonia and in Lapland. Finnish (or Suomi) 
isa language of culture and possesses a good literature going 
back to the 18th century. It possesses & remarkable 
national epic poem, the Kalevala. The Karelian stretching 
from the White Sea to Lake Ladoga has several well- 
marked dialects, Votish was the dialect spoken round about 
Leningrad but is now almost extinct. Esthonian possesses 
some literary remains going back to the 16th century. 
With the establishment of Esthonia as an independent 
republic the language and literature are being revived. 
Livonian is becoming rapidly extinct, being replaced by, 
ze neighbouring Indo-European Lettie (of Latvia). Teher- 
m dialects are spoken in the north-central provinces 
ER Mordvinie is spoken along the course of the 
accordi olga. Lappic possesses several dialects differing 
g to the languages in their neighbourhood. Ethno- 


1 From Kieckers, op. cit., pp. 55 #. 
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L 
Finnish (or gy oni) East Finnig, 
Karelian West Finiy, 4 
Votish ES l| 
ruri Esthonian 
Finnic Livonian 
Tchermiasic 
Mordvinic 
Lappic 
— : Syryenic 
Finno-Ugric | Permian 
Votyak 
Ostyak 
Ural Languages Ugrie Vogul ! 
= Magyar (or Hungarian) 
Yuraki 
Tavg 
Samoyed Yenissi Samoyed 
= East Samoyed 


Kamassin 


TABLE XLII.—URAI LANGUAGES 3 
(Facing § 2 
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e a distinct race. They seem to have 
ge originally, and they borrowed the 
h people later on when they became 


1 ar 

LE. he L 5 
yn nother langue 
gui n the Finnis 


. urs. 
« Cei dialects are spoken over an extensive area. 
Per -orature dating from the 14th century. 


he 
jo has 8° e liter : : 
| um .s very closely related to this and occupies a more 
- vol 1S zs : s 
| E. position. EE Hun j 
|| E. ih Ugrio group Ostyak is spoken in.Siberia on the 


ish, and Vogul is spoken in the Ural mouns 
i ES only 8 few thousand human beings. The most 
1 important Ugric language 1S Magyar (or ong It 
1 pas a fine Jiterature, the oldest text of which is a funeral 
| min dating from the first quarter on the 13th century. 
1 Most of the eady Magyar literature deals with Christian 
| Theology. : | E. 
‘The Samoyed dialects are scattered over arctic Siberia 
trom the White Sea eastwards to Khatange Bay. Yuraki 
 isspoken in the tundras from the White Sea tothe Yenessi, 
and Tavgy from the Yenessi to Khatanga Bay. The 
| Yenissi Samoyed dialects are found on the lower Yenissi.. 
| East Samoyed is found on the upper Ob and its tributaries. 
| Kamassin dialects are spoken in Sanyan mountains and 
these have been in close touch with Turki dialects. : 


249. The Altai Family 


Sa family of languages is a clearly defined linguistic 
Wit, At one time these were put together with the Ural 
VS as one ''family"' owing to certain- close: resepi" 
Un s, and common characteristics. It seems that the 
as m Altai families are very closely related much 
een amītic and the Semitic families are. There has 

Considerable mixing among the various tribes and 
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consequently much borrowing on both sides | 
in Table XLIII there are three main pm 1 8 tl, | 
Mongol and Manchu. : si Tuy 
Of the Western Turki languages the Khiro; 
occupy the steppes from the Caspian anq the Yo 
the Altai mountains. Bashkir is found in the Sea Wty | 
. U j 
Chuvash is spoken on the Volga. Among the Sy i | 
Turki languages the most important is Osmanli a ] 
usually called Turkish, and in many respects it is ion 4 
notable of the Altai languages. It has a very fine lis. 1 
ture, and until recently the language was id | 
by Arabic and Persian elements especially ag regards th |. 
vocabulary, But since the rise to Power of the me | 
national hero Mustafa Kemal Ata-Turk there hag been a | 
renaissance of the language and literature. "The Amb | 
script has been definitely discarded and the Roman ku 
been adopted in its stead.* But what ig linguistically of 
far greater importance there has been a steady effort mak | 
to replace the Arabic-Persian loan word by words ot | 
genuine Turki origin. The extreme flexibility of agg. | 
nation in this language? will undoubtedly make this attempt l 
quite successful. "The Turkoman dialects are spoken south | 
Of the Oxus and extend westwards right up to the Caspim | 
Sea. Ofthe Central dialects the Uzbek (or Osbeg) extends | 
eastwards right into Chinese Turkestan. Of the Emi Í 
Turki dialects Baraba is found between the Irtish and m | 
Ob, Abakan on the upper Yenessi, while the Soymi l 
dialects eonneet up with the Samoyed Kamassin in lie 
Sanyan mountains. Uigur dialeets are spoken in Bort 3 
Thian-shan. Kök Turki language is now extinct but | 


ní, bot 
1 A similar reform was heard of some time ago as regards i i 

it has not yet been carried out. 
1 Bee above 8 22 (pp. 25-27). 
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Ehirgiz 
ua Bashkir 
Western 
"ai Chuvash 
Trish dialects 


Osmanli (or Turkish) 
Turkoman 

Southern sd š 
Azarbaijan dialects 
Anatolian 


Tman Kaslgar dialects 
Turki Yarkand dialects 
Central Tarsnshi 
Sartish 
Uzbek (or Osbeg) 


Altai Turki 
Baraba 
Abakan 
Eastern | Soyoni 
= Karagassi 
Uigur 
Kök Turki 


| Altsi Languages 


| Yakut 
Kalmük (West Mongol) 
Afghan Mongol 
Buryat (East Mongol) 


| Khalkha 
East Mongol | Shara 
xm Tangut (extinct) 


Mongol 


Manchu 
Manchu 


Tunguse 


TABLE XLII].—ALTAT LANGUAGES 
(Facing $ 249) 
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known through some inscriptions of + š AQ 
covered near the river Orkhon south ot T 
Among the Mongol languages are to b 
dialects of north-east Siberia spoken alo 
the Lena. Some regard these as transitions E 
Turki. The most widespread of the Mongol i Om th, 
is Kalmük or West Mongol which starting from i Cn 
home in Zungaria in Eastern Shian spreads south cit 
Gobi desert, through Kökö Nor in Tibet and the s: tke 
province of China right up to tho Altai mountains, = 
wards the Kalmüks have spread into the valley du 
Volga right upto Astrakhan and also into the Ki, 
steppes. Afghan Mongol is a dialect Spoken between Ratu I 
and Herat. It is strongly influenced by Iranian di m |. 
Buryat or North Mongol dialects are spoken in Dius | 
round the shores of the Lake Baikal. East Mongol hy | 
three important groups: Khalkha north of Gobi betwee 
the Altai range and Manchuria, Shara spoken along tl; 
Great Wall of China and Targut extending into Doha | 
Tibet. | ; 


t 

Baikal 
€ Note the 
ng the o 


h Ce j 
w: Q 1 


Yay f 


The Manchu branch is divided into the Manchu group 
in Manchuria and Tunguse which extends from the Yenesi | 
eastwards and southwards upto the Seas of Okhotsk ani | 
Japan. The total number speaking Tunguse dialects i | 
estimated to be only 20,000. | I 

Some scholars would like to include two more branche i 
in the Altai family, Korean and J apanese. But ther 
seems no definite connection established as yet. A i | 
would even regard the Eskimo languages as a branch of thè 
Altai family. 


1 
| 


| 


$ 250. Caucasian languages n 
ķ "d 
The Caucasian family had for some time E 
among the inflecting languages, but they are noW 
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the agglutinating languages. Both sufñx 

| ly 8 P ection are found and the object pronoun 
pf P AMT d with the verb. Then again the 
NW jā in many cases indistinguishable from pure 
k PC NES conjugation, for example, it is very 
jon. to make out even the “root”. The 

ry complicated structure of these languages 
der og in the fact that this region has been all 
fol wy a refuge of various peoples from both 
V üroogh 7 B 3 when hard pressed by invasions of warlike 
kh Bo Miu el mountainous character of the region 

ps Med in the formation of a large number of dia- 
| 3 e dialects have developed more or less in 
1 3 independence of each other and ibis sometimes diffi- 
| that they have all had a common parent. 


cult to imagine i 
- mhemain divisions of this family are indieated in Table 


XLV. 
The North Caucasian group is found mostly on the 
northern slopes of the Caucasus range. Kabardin is spoken 
| m the river Terek between the two peaks, Elburz and 
| Kabak. Circassian was once spoken over the entire country 
wth of the river Kuban, but since the conquest of the: 
country by Russia the Circassian people have migrated 
mostly to Asia Minor and Syria. Ubykish is 8 very, little: 
- lom dialect which was once spoken all along the Black 
Seacoast. At present, however, almost all the speakers. 
of this dialect are settled in Turkey and are becoming 
| "Pēkers of Turkish. The Abkharish dialects are found 
š 3 the Black Sea coast also, The Chechenish and the 
F eghian groups are found in Daghestan on the eastern 


$ sometimes 
| mn for the ve 


; " 
b m from the forms ara, ura, aisara, unda, anda and à itis hard: 
! As at the root is ai, to make. (Tucker, op. Cit., P- 150.) 

— Was also the case in Greece. 
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Adizējo Eabar 
— Cima 
Western 
Circassian (North) Ii id 
ja i 
Chechenish 
"Caucasian Eastern ) 
Languages = Leghian 


— 


Georgian (or Grusinish) 
: Mingrelian 
Kartvelian (South) 


Lasish 
Svanian (or Svanetish) 


TABLE XLIV.— CAUCASIAN LANGUAGES 


(Facing 129 | 
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e numerous dialects of these scattered: 


. Kartvelian is found on the southern 
Caucasus. The most important language- 
| and indeed of the whole Caucasian family, 
| „tt UP. speech of Tiflis. Ibis the only one of this. 
s erga the es a literature, which dates from the 
. There are numerous dialects mentioned. 
tends up to Batum and Lasish is spoken in 
o hbouring districts of Asia Minor. Svanian (or 
4 E is found in the highlands of South Caucasus. 

Grane! 


The mutual relations of all these langugges have not 
vet been clearly made out, nor is the problem ofa - 
B all parent language ' for them at all near solu- 
I kn. Recently Marr, a Russian linguist, has tried to 
V aide these languages according to their phonetic pecu- 
|| Drs, But his conclusions do not seem to be quite 
| emble. The further question of the relations between 
the family and the Indo-European had best be left unsolved. 


| for the present. 


- $853. The Tibeto-Chinese (or Monosyllabic) Family 


The Tibeto-Chinese or Monosyllabie family of languages 
"D a remarkable group of languages spread over a wide : 
tā in eastern and south-eastern Asia. After the 
Indo-European this is the family which possesses the 
gest number of speakers. The chief subdivisions are as 
| Sm in Table XLV. 


N Es 18 a very closely knit family, the more so because 
ej 


" ** the geographical unity there is also a cultural, 
pi 


mm. and (to a considerable extent) an ethnological 
ity ag Well, 
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Tibeto-Burman (Table IX, p. 216) 


— 


Northern | 
: (Takiy | 
em 
— S A | " 1 
Thai (or Siamese) Southeastern a 
Eastern 
| | EF PPer Anna 
“Tibeto-Ohinese | Thai-Chinese Annam-Muong | NEU DUE w 
Tanguaged Muong hin-Chins à; 
Karen dialects 
Si-lo-no dialects 
Northern | Peking 


Kuan-hua (Mandarin) — 


Chinese 


Canton 
Southern | Hakka 
== Amoy 
Nanking 


Yenissi dialects 
Kottish (extinct) 


Yenissi dialects 


TABLE XLV,—TIBET0-CHINESE (or MONOSYLLABIC) LANGUAGE E 


(pi 
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ibeto-Burman branch has already been considered 
e^ tail 38 also the Northern Thai languages, 

prone g. Chinese branch is divided into five groups, 
| u oots differ very considerably in different groups 
ye 7 go much so that some have actually doubted 
| y dialects. at all constitute one “ family ". They think 
gal these Ny different root-vocabularies might be 
Q | gei CM these languages themselves having been 
| ined um different and unconnected.* In Chinese 
f e sah the vocabularies of the various dialects 
E iU unconnected, still as a matter of fact connec- 
l ions can. be established historically. There 5 therefore 
| p resson why what has happened in the Chinese branch 
| might not also have happened in the whole family, between 

| je various branehes and groups themselves. The grest 

 dificulty is to know the exact pronunciation in ancient 

| days, especially in the absence of any literature. 

Of the Thai or Siamese group the most important 

- language is Siamese which possesses a rich literature. The 

x earliest text is dated 1293 A.D. The language also pos- 

| sesses its own script. The other dialects of south-eastern 

| Thai are found along the courses of the Menam, Mekong 
| and Salween rivers. The eastern group of Thai is divided 
| it two distinct dialects, that of the island of Hainan 
| td that of the mainland of China lying opposite. 

} The literary language of Annam has been preserved in 8 
} Stipt borrowed from the Chinese. It had been already in 
š Wee for inscriptions as early as the 14th century. The 
aa Annamite manuscript dates a century later. In 
Ee de century Jesuit missionaries from Portugal adopted 
3. Script for this language and various works have been 


l| appear ut 


i 
, če Table IX (p. 216), and $$ 171-174 (pp. 214-221). 
Ē.g. Tucker, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 
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produced in the Roman script as well. GUAG | 
are found in Tonkin and North Annam. e Muong ; 
The Karen dialects are spoken in the 
Irawadi and its tributaries. At one ti 


idiom had become grafted. But the C 
these is strong enough to warrant the 
that family. 

The Si-lo-no group consists of dialects spok 
the basin of the Yang-tse-kiang. Most of es E i 
tain dialects without any literature whatever, mow |. 

The Yenissi group of Tibeto-Chinese is subdivided ; | 
two of which the Kottish is now extinet, The other E 
is sometimes also called the Yenissi Ostyak, but ii | 
better to drop the term Ostyak so as not to confusi f 
with the Ugrie Ostyak. Nor must these dialects bs ton | 
fused with the Samoyed dialects of the same region mi | 
the same name,” 


$ 252. Chinese, special characteristics 


The typical language of the Monosyllabic family | 
Chinese. It has been the language of a highly civilized 
race possessing at least 5,000 years of a very highs! 
uninterrupted culture. It boasts of possessing an w | 
broken literary record from the earliest times up tot 
present day. It is a language which has served ety f 
purpose of a civilised race in every phase of lu | 
activity. The possession of literary records and the bi | 
sanctity attached to the older classics have undouble 
helped in keeping the written language uniform. N 
written language, however, differs very considerably 
the spoken. 'The peculiar characteristics of the longe 
have affected the development both of the spoken 55 i 


1 See Table XLII, p. 376. 
886 
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4 n dialect.” Some think that Chinese has 
resent stage of being an isolating language 


r ba here are according to some scholars, traces and 
"her , : 
zl fixes to be found among the ancient 


e su 
a is, however, at best a doubtful point, and 
?y 


holars are by no means in agreement about this, 
; 0 
(DL all 50 


ter of fact even from the very earliest records 
EN mat the language in substantially the same form 
we possess ES si tāss The main characteristies of 
B allowing and directly derivable from its mono- 
alpabesolatīng character, are : 
(i) the ' tones,' f 
(ii) coupling of words in pairs, f 
(iii) a special type of writing, having one symbol for 

one word, and 

(iv) absence of all formal grammar. 


(i) The ‘‘ tones " * 


When the working apparatus of a language is 
monosyllabic and at the same time no form-building 
withthe help of prefixes or suffixes is allowed we must 
either have a very large number of distinctly recognisable 
monosyllabic vocables or must resort to special devices 
for multiplying these monosyllabic sounds, so as to define 
clearly what is meant. We may apply this principle to 


3 | For details see Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge edition), art. 
; Chinese Language `; also Giles, China and the Chinese, Chap- I. The 
Attūdīctory chapters of Sir Walter Hillier's The Chinese Language and 


Hoo to Learn T (pp. 1-36) also give a lot of useful information on this 
Point. 


H Some of 


terist: the languages of Sudan in Africa also show this charac- 
kj 


ic and for the same reason as Chinese. See § 238 (p. 350) above. 
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Chinese and see how the language has s 
under these special circumstances, 
aries we have in round numbers 420 
Of these an average educated man 
express his usual wants. If there had ! 
tinct monosyllabic sounds in the language at 3l 
have been no difficulty. But there are only i vai} 
ables capable of being clearly distinguisheg in the M 20 re 4 
or Peking dialect." Hence, on an average, every | 
in the spoken language would have to do the qut an 
ting ten different words, This would Certainly cause d 1 
fusion in the language, unless some means wera inal I 
to overcome it. This is done by having the Bn. j 
under each sound “* distributed over four separate mp [ 
„distinguished by certain modulations of the voice, kani 
as the tones, so that there would be only an aveng 1 
of 24 words liable to actual confusion ”.3 There s |. 
homophones in every language, but the context—"' thelogi | 
of circumstances ’’, as Giles calls it—is quite sufficient al 
point out what a word means in a particular set of circu} 
stances. ‘These tones are four in number.‘ These Inz | 
an integral part of the word and together with the vocab: | 
serve to define its exact meaning. These have been dé i 


ctual] | 
In Chinas. EN i 
00 Separate 
might Dee 
been as 


Wordy E 


4 

1 I have used the figures given by Giles in his book (pp. 19 fl). i 
great Standard Dictionary, he says, gives 44,000 words. x |. 

2 The Cantonese dialect, however, possesses between 800 and & | 
distinct vocubles. ‘I'he comparatively small number in Mandarin is è i 
to the fact that certain sounds are not found in it. Thus voiced F 
(like g, d, b) are entirely absent and there is but one syllable wi 
containing r. The loss of vocables is due to the ordinary we 
“phonetic decay’, and partially also to the influence of the Ma? | 
population (Encyclopaedia B;itannica, loc. cit.). 

3 Giles, loc. cit. 

t Chinese writers actually enumerate eight, 
being subdivided into an “ upper ” and '' lower "- | 
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L 1 1st tone: Dead (a raised monotone, 


laintive inflection); 2nd tone: Dead ? 


A ; 4th tone: Dead ! (a sharp and decisive 
m he Chinaman, of course, learns them intuitively 
sharply distinguish them one from the other. 


=. 00 ze”, yen is i salt”, yen is ‘fe e" 
smo. e , y 2 3 » 


(ii) Coupling of words in pairs 


s is nob enough. There are occasionally tone- 


But thi h: 2 i 
| gatpersons even among the Chinese’ and in orden stay 
al A may be no confusion at all the Chinese define a 


great many words still further by putting another word 
| in juxtaposition withit. Thus if they want to speak of 
nef th “eye”, they always say yen, ching, the word 
i ching meaning '"' eyeball " serving definitely to fix the 
t| meming of Yena. So also gens, “salt? is never pro- 
i nounced alone, but the defining word pai (fine) or hei (coarse) 
| isprefixed. ‘This device makes confusion nearly impossible 
| inthe spoken language even for people who are tone-deaf.* 


(iii) Chinese writing 


| But the very special character of the Chinese language 
| ithe extremely elaborate system of writing which has 
t been developed and has been used by the people during 

à | several millennia, This system of writing is essentially 


! Encyclopaedia Britannica, loc. cit. 

vui A by the story of the Emperor Wu-ti and the learned 

Cally, mee who was the first to classify the tones systemati- 

It e Ancyclopaedia Britannica, loc. cit. 
may be noted that the coupling of tbe words in pairs is 8 device 


l| ued lefly i | 
| d diy in the colloquial, but not in the highly ornate and intricate 
ese of the classics, 
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pictographic and ideographic * and this is q VA | 
the monosyllabic-isolating character of the We directly S 
The written or classical language is a d Se ig 
medium for the expression of human dios Po | 
is no shade of thought which eannot ur and the, 
pressed in Chinese. The limited number of “quately y 
the absence of grammatical terminations c ; 
the syllabic or the alphabetic stage of writing ave mal, ! 
confusing, even though means had been dip any 
represent the tones. There is another reason boni t [ 
that the gradual development of the language w : E 
evitably lead to variations in the sounds of E F in} 
dialectical variations would also make the confusion : I 
worse, beeause the same sound wculd in different aid 
(or at different periods of the same dialect) mean d 
different things. ‘The written characters, having 4 


: s developet | 
directly as a result of the special characteristics of tt: | 


language, are therefore, the visible signs of the Chines Í 
genius and constitute the most potent binding and stabilis I 
ing force in Chinese culture. They appear at first sgh | 
to be exeeedingly confusing, but a patient study diseloses : 
a very elaborate method about this writing. Therese | 
ideographic as well as phonetic elements in each characte, | 
and to a practised student each character conveys ab one 
the exact idea as well as the sound. The full valued 
this elaborate scheme of writing could be understood fon | 


1 The various scripts of the world are of four distinct types: 1. P | 


tographic, where each symbol is a picture of the thing represente; 
2  Ideographic, where the symbol does not represent directly the (hits | 
it depicts, but suggests an idea connected with it ; 3. Syllabic "a T 
the symbol denotes a sound (appealing to the ear) which is a sm | 
(generally the first) of the word represented by it; and 4. aphob, | 
where each element of the syllable is represented by a separate ue 


2 For details consult the authorities cited above, p. 887; fi. $ 
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t modern ideas of the west have been success- 
de fact t E rod by the Chinese in their script.” Modern 
gly ar a been trying to introduce some variety 
pissio® s 4 into China with appropriate marks for 


iori 

&| of Roman a fa result has been ''& mere jumble of 
«| the RS eir ynintelligible’’.* But quite apart from 
tj alty of 2 clear phonetic representation of the 
le | is die 3 


guage there is one very important considera- 
e essential characteristics of Chinese writing 
lains in these very clear words:* '' The 
otent bond of union between the different 


tion of th 
| qhich Giles exp 


i rs are 2 p 

E B us empire with their various dialects,* If they 
sl - ever fall into disuse, China will have taken a first 
R E moat fatal step towards internal disruption, Even 
d| a š 


- tre Japanese, whose language is not only remarkably free 


te 1 
if from dialects, but polysyllabic and therefore more suitable 
d] for an alphabetical script, have utterly refused to abandon 


the Chinese script, which in spite of certain disadvantages 
bas hitherto triumphantly adapted itself to all the needs 


22 5 


of civilised intercourse 


1 Eg. ''diseuse-govern-country-assembly " for Parliament, or 
"rüedescend-machine '* for a lift, or '' exclude-opposite’’ to denote 
— he Absolute. 

|” An alphabet consisting of only 39 signs in all was suggested some 
- time ago by the Chinese Board of Education. However, see Giles in the 
article in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

! Tbid. 

à Not only within the geographical limits of China, but within the 
Mider “ Empire of Chinese Culture ", the writing isthe most powerful 
nd of union, 

S Moreover it would be foolish to suppose that such eminently 
um Peoples like the Chinese and the Japanese would have stuck a 
o mitte dly cumbrous system of writing, unless they were convin 
more than compensating advantages. 
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Gic, 1 


(iv) Absence of formal gramm, 
ar 


This last is perhaps the most remarkabj 
istic of this group of languages. The Ci Chan 
had any works on “ grammar ” jn our sense ha De} 
In fact, they ‘‘ do not possess and neyey ha 
their language any term equivalent to : 
language is guite beyond the reach of 
such rules as have been successfully ded 
and Greek ".! As far back as we can get li 
in Chinese (and they go back to at legs 
B.C.) * we find that the language kas been —— 
and ''these monosyllables seem always to have ha | 
ineapable of inflection, agglutination or change of E 4 
kind. "They are in reality root-ideas, and are capable Í 
adapting themselves to their surroundings, and of pini: | 
each one such varied parts as noun, verb (transitive, nenie 
or even causal), adverb and conjunction ”.> The Chins 
themselves have never produced any work on fg | 
grammar for the simple reason that their langug | 
does not lend itself to this sort of treatment. Th} 
classify their words into ''full" and ‘‘ empty " andi} 
former again into “living ” and ‘‘ dead”. ‘‘ Living” varti | 
are those which denote an action or activity of sim} 
type and ‘‘dead’’ are those which indicate things 
acted upon. An “empty " word is one which merdi p 

1 Giles, China and the Chinese, p. 10. 

2 Giles indeed mentions that some of the national ballade m 
assigned to the 18th century B.C. (Encyclopaedia Britannica). 

3 Giles, China and the Chinese, loc. cit. 

4 Giles (Encyclopaedia Britannica) seems to imply thot ^ 
and 'f dead ' words correspond to our verbs and substantives bes 
tively. But this correspondence is not to be taken too Hite | 
division seems to be based'more upon the fundamentel La 
types as has been discussed above under the Law of Polarity qu. 
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closely the sense of another (‘ full ’’) 
is attached, and consequently these 
t nearly approach our grammatical 
" anp Thus the word liao, which by itself stands 
fixes + completion '', when used as an ‘‘empty ” 
P for the responds to the infleclion of the past tense 
j E. J.-E. languages ; ©: Pa lai (he comes), but 
: lido (he came, lit. '* be come finish °). The various 
B u qumerati¥e » particles employed in Chinese often serve 
[ empty " words to indicate the plural. In short 
s a root-idea, and only its use in a sentence can 
determine whether it is to be a noun or an adjective or a 
verb (active or passive or causal). Thus the word ssu may 
nean, “ to die », “t dead ” or “ to kill ” according to the 
context, The context is determined chiefly by common 
sense and after some practice it is easy enough to get into 
the Chinese style.” Thus a sentence like “‘ affair why 
would mean in ordinary language, ** why 
of the ancient in this matter qu 
» would mean ‘‘all under 
And ''few what 


n words mos 


iden of 


| jp 
|. gala 


merely as ^ 
is} ny word 1 


must ancient ” 
need one stick to the ways 
So also *' home one below heaven 
the canopy of Heaven are one family ”. 
see many what strange " means ** the less a man sees; the 


more he has to wonder at ”. 


1 : „ 
On this account some people have maintained that these “ empty 
£ the Chinese 


Words are the relics of a prehistoric inflected stage © 
language. 

2 mī : 

Whe Pidgin-English ' is in fact Chinese spoken with English words. 
E Chinaman wishes to say *' Do you want me ? “ he says, “ You 
m T d wantchee '', for he merely translates word for word the 
IM E Uu wo pu yao. Of course the book language needs far 
Allusio Practice, because the style is very terse and always full of 

ns to the ancient Classics. 
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§ 268. History of the Chinese 7, "4 


nguage 
'The main divisions of Chinese are N 


ern. There are numerous dialects wh 
from each other in phoneties that + 


Orthern " 

: hd 

ich diffe, a | 
Wo Chiname muq | 


different parts of the land cannot understand 1 fi 
speaking. If they can read and write they can b Othe 
their thoughts and carry on a * exchan 


° conversation "u ge i 
has remained unif 
nuneiation has dı 


writing,” for Chinese writing 
unchanged all through. Pro 
merely from province to province but from age to 
These changes have doubtless oceurred according 
phonetic laws. Fortunately also we have defini 
tions from several sources about the ancient 
of literary Chinese. For instance, Chinese Script ws Í 
carried over into Japan during the 8rd century 
in Japan these Chinese words are pronounced 
used to be in China at that period.? 
Chronologically Chinese (i.e. 
might be divided into four periods: 


orm 4 
fiered uil 
age aly f 
to definite 
te indie. | 
Pronunciation | 


A.D., anj 3 
as they Y 


the literary language} | 


1, The Archaic period from the earliest times fabout | 
3000 s.c.) upto the 6th century s.c. | 

2. The Old Chinese period from the 6th century ax. l 
upto the 10th century a.p. | 

3. The Middle Chinese period from the 10th to il 
18th century a.p, 


4. Modern Chinese period from the 18th century ot - 
wards. 


| 


3 sneak Chines | 

! Japanese and other foreigners, if unable to ko be l 
can make themselves understood in China by writing do 

thoughts, came back 


2 So it has been remarked by someone that if Confucius he bat 


to life and talked as he didin his own lifetime he would 
understood in J apan than in his own native province. 
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; Classics » of China all belong to the Archaic 
Tbe 


| t important dialect of China is the literary or 
| The i st—Kuan-hua (the language of the official)— 
Y | qan dia Et tbe West as the Mandarin. All educated 
a ater n this speech and all official work is carried 
j ime ^ dialect of Peking (modern Peiping) is now 
a} minit. the basis of Mandarin, but before 1424 A.D., 
i| pnr was the capital, Mandarin was based on the 
i| I 

i AM dialect.’ 


But we must clearly understand that Mandarin is the 
mn standard dialect of the educated Chinese people. 
1 jn modern days the vernaculars are also coming to the 
+ | font as literary languages. So there are two varieties of 
| iterary language in China today: 1. '' The higher style” 
"older" language and 2. "The lower style” 


| or 
The difference between 


i (vulgar) or ‘* newer " languages. 
| the two is profound, covering not merely the choice of 
| words but also idiom, construction and syntax, The 
j | “older " style clings to the model set by the '' Classics "'. 
1 This style is terse, stilted and full of allusions not under- 
* |- standable except with a commentary. The ‘‘ newer ” 
| style is distinctly easier and it seems that it has come 
losay. A great lot of modern literature, novels, essays, 
poetry, drama, etc. is being written in this modern style. 
1 Modern newspapers also help this tendency. But it 
is in sharp contrast to the '* classical ” style and is inspired 


by the modern spirit of revolution. 


la 
Giles, op. cit., p. 8. 
M N š : 
uch às Sanskrit and Prakrit were in the Middle Indian period. 
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$ 264. The Semitic family :1 į 


S i 1 1 
language families of the world “mong the | 


gotri 


This is the best developed and the best 
of languages after the Indo-European. Tts : 
go back to a very remote antiguity and in the m E 
this family was the most important of the input a | | 
of the world, because the people with the me ai, : 
power in those days were the Speakers of Semitic a : 
Though not possessing any longer the predominant Me 
importance of ancient days this family is even ids tig 1 
only to the Indo-European family of ja ss, SUD 


da guages. Tf 
various Semitie languages have developed r 1 


eligious liter, | i 
Y of the wo | 
mitic langu; | 
guages have giya | 
riting to most of the peopl 


tures of profound significance in the histor 
Another important respect in which the Se 
have been of importance is that these lan 
the alphabet and the art of w 
of the world to-day.” 


(i) Semitic and Hamitic 


ORT - 


This family is most closely related to the Hamii | 
šo much so that some philologists are distinetly oí opi | 
that these two families form ‘one linguistic unity”. “E 
seems, indeed”, says O'Leary, “that the Semitic grow 
is but one member of a much larger Hamitic family". 
The most characteristic features of Semitic languages W^» 
trilateral roots—is undoubtedly absent in the Eni 
but a long separation and the influence of foreigū iim 


, ilit 
* See Tucker, op. cit., pp. 158-172, also O'Leary, (em! 


Grammar of the Semitic Languages, pp 1-28. TI 
? China aud India are the only countries of the old wor 

whose alphabets are of indigenous growth. 
3. See š 240 above. 
4 Op. cit., p. 5. 
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AGE FAMIL 


pane 
ly have broken down the structure of 


ceiva c 
wight een Bros. But the points of resemblanee 
i ^ o that even though few in number they are 
| gos m Dui » 2 These points of contact might 
su 


of both families is based upon: 


h 
ac difference of completed and incomplete ` 


The time ide 
phe plural suffixe 
on origin. 

das a sign of the feminine is also charac- 


a is secondary.” 
2 s of nouns in both families are 
robablY of comm 
| . The -t use 
| teristic cf both. 


4, The possession of “grammatical gender” is com- 


mon to both. 

5, The pronou 
doubt identical in origin. 

These points, though only 
importance, the last point par 


nsin both the families are beyond all 


five in number, are of great 
ticularly might be considered 
ssalmost conclusive. Pronouns form ‘perhaps the most 
stable element in a language and they do not change 
appreciably even after a long interval in spite of a great 


i 1 deal of foreign influ‘ nce. 
(ii) Semitic and Indo-European 


Between peoples speaking the Semitic and the Indo- 
1 European lungusges there has always existed very close: 
1 E intimate cultural relationship throughout human 
history. Doubtless the mutual influences of the two types 


1 rama 
Een the same kind of complete break-up of grammai 
c as occurred in the Polynesian family as compared to the 

s ; Bee Š 232 (pp. 338-840). 
et OP. cit., p. 160. 

“ee § 240 ii (pp. 357-358). 
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N : 
"Of languages on each other have been SU) | 
But how far these two types have m 
other's structure has not Yet beg 
"There are certain resemblances of q 
remarkably striking, but these 
only borrowings on one side or the other ve 
also another explanation possible of * Ah 
viz. that both these types had 3 com 
x this Were the case; it common ancestor must be». | 
long anterior to any historical records. The vi j l 
is exceedingly interesting but very complex and a ai | 
attempt had been made towards solving it ma B 
recently." We may however mention that the NS 
place of the Semitie and Indo-European peoples M 
" dawn of history " was chiefly in Mesopotamia mid; |. 
somewhat further West.* Three languages of Breat inter i 
to students of linguisties show what the results of, 
mingling of these two types might produce. Tnese as, f 
in chronological order, (1) the languages of the Hitita | 
-as deciphered from the Boghaz-kiei inscriptions, (2) Pahlavi 
which was developed in Iran during the first six centuis | 
of the Christian era and (3) Urdu which was admittedly | 
-a hybrid produced under the stress of the Islamic invades | 
of India. The last-named shows the Semitic influent 1 
chiefly in the very large percentage of purely Semitic works 
used. In Pahlavi, though essentially it is an Indo-Bur | 
language, the proportion of the Semitic element Lu | 
large that for a long time it was classed as a Seni | 
language. About the language of the Hittites & controtēr] 4 
raged in the beginning as to whether it is 8 Sami: |. 


very dee 

aterially affe 
n definite] 
etail which = 18 
might wel] bs dg | 


Gt 


ge PS 
mon ancestor, ` | 


1 See p. 68, ftn. 1. 
* E.g. in the empire of the Hiitites. 
3 See Haug, Essay on Pahlavi. 
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gelY influenced by Indo-European or an Indo- 
"v Sto vage largely modified by Semitie.' 

| ean = points of contrast between the Semitic and. 
m81 


- 7" are: 

1 an languages 
"Li pie ts of Semitic are unknown in 
i| g^ The trilateral roo 


Europe). 


phe flexion in Semitic is mainly internal, whereas. 
The 


il 9 A s 

l| ; suffixes only. 

ui j 1odo-Buropen" Et ie om e. in Semitic. Th t 
|| There are no true C po ; c. e: 
| 3. mpounds allowed in Semitic are of the nature of 
| i co) Gr EISE D 3 H 
M is _j.e. ‘juxtaposition of two nouns", one being 


erned ” by the other, or standing to it in the relation. 
ft "gov Y 


| otganitive.* "m. 
4, Prefixes are largely employed in Semitic languages 


to form derivative conjugations such as causals, reflexives, 
de But in the Indo-European no grammatical form is. 


N juilt up with a prefix. 


§ 255, Chief characteristics of Semitic languages : 
(ü) Trilateral roots 
The most striking features of Semitic languages is that 
the “root ", or the ultimate form from which all others 
wederivable, consists of three consonants which remain 
- wwarying throughout the whole series of derived words.” 


x ! Prof. Sayce strongly favoured the first view, whereas Prof. Hrozny, 
1 “to had worked long at these inscriptions, strongly supported the 
| F view. See “The Decipherment of the Hittite Language” by 
E Sy Crawford, J RAS., 1919. 
! Tucker, op. cit., p. 163. These compounds are mostly proper 
m im Ben-Jamin, Beth-Shemesh. lt may also be noted that in 
mam the word-order in Semitic is exactly thereverse of muc 
nio European, The two examples given may be translated in 
) poni NEC (Shemesh — 38 ). AR 
"Or instance, the table of 70 derived forms from Arabic given. 
* Salmoné, in his Arabic Dictionary. 
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The fundamental idea conveyed by the r 
by its three consonants. 


soie ieu, | 


(ii) Internal flexion 


But merely à group of three Consonants v.i 
unpronounceable; vowels must be used in GEN | 
like qtl, ktb, nsr, ete., might be uttered at all P s| 
whole structure of Semitic syntax depends pē 
vowels are used to help in the Pronunciation of i Ths 
These vowels, in fact, constitute the essential m k. 
machinery of these languages and they varyi 
quality, position and number. To put the same th; 
in other words, the Semitic flexion js mainly inten: | 
And this internal vowel change is supplemented "T! 
addition of prefixes and suffixes.? Ail derived nn ! 
and adjectival forms are also built up in the same manne, 3 
The nearest parallels in the I.-E. languages to this intem; Y 
flexion of the Semitic are the Ablaut and Vowel-eri. | 
lion. But in the Semitic languages the vowel chang 1 
is different in its very nature. In the 1.-E. languages f 
i is by no means systematically used nor is thereay | 
grammatical signification attached to this change. 
I.E. Ablaut is essentially a phenomenon resulting in 
the shifting of the accent and as such it concerns z | 
phonology of this family, not the syntax, as is the css 
with the Semitic family. | 


OrPhologis; | 
n qua | 


(ii) The use of prefixes and suffixes to supplement 
internal flexion 


a id 
As mentioned above the internal flexion 15 D 
by the use on prefixes and suffixes. The use 0 p i 


3 24 lil. 
1 See the example from the root qti given in chap. I$ 
? See below sub-section (iii). tie on aboe: 
* The qu, afe and g#maTçw of Sanskrit. See Ghar: | 
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ntactical machinery is also a distinguish- 
of the 7 of these languages. The most notable 
for the formation of derived conjuga- 
„re are no less than fifteen such 
M ps.| Thus from the root ktb, to write 
E p ba he caused to write (i.e. he dictated); 
ye get ákta mutually corresponded; inkataba, it was 
jus wrote from dictation; istaktaba, 

j some one to write; and soon. In the verbal 
P P. completed action (the ‘‘ perfect”) is denoted 
| tenses Lc whereas 2 prefix denotes an incomplete action 
m or continuous). ‘Thus, katab-at, she wrote, but 


l ! tuktubu, she writes; so also katab-nā, we wrote, but 


refix ÍS 


- ge ktubu, we write. 


a a 

el (iv) Grammatical gender 

uj) f 

| | The possession of: grammatical gender as opposed to 


| miural gender is shared by this family in common with 
| ihe Hamitie and the Indo-European families. This is, 
as an argument in favour of postulating 
| m ultimate common ancestor for all these three families. 
} In this connection mention may also be made of the 


feminine suffix -t, which is also found in Hamitic.* 


regarded by many 


(t) Case relations expressed only by three suffixes 

There are only three cases clearly distinguished by 
„sfixes, The use of particles in primitive Semitic had 
1 sem extent prevented the formation of many cases 
l| Y means of suffixes. The three cases are nominative, 
a ete and genitive, though the uses of the latter 
à T0 are not the same as those of the Indo-European 
| 
| 
4 


1 
Also called “Voices '" in some grammars. 
3 240 (iti) above, 
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accusative and genitive. In fact these 
cover not merely the ground of all th 
Indo-European but are also used to g 
adjectival relations as well. 


Wo ob] 
e obli ve 
Xpress a 


(vi) The amalgamation of possessive and objecti 
ive 


| 
j : Prony | 
Possessive pronouns are suffixed at the end m 
Of the 


‘possessed "*, e.g., Arabie katab-i, my book: Him 
my God, This device has been adopted ini pa l 
also the direct object of a verb ifa Pronoun is also also, | 
to the verb, e.g., Arabic daraba-ni, he struck EE. «| 

l 


l 


4 


(vii) Absence of truc compounds 

This has already been considered above as 
main points of difference between the Semiti 
Indo-European.” 


One of t | I 
6 and th 


(viii) Use of particles and the consequent developments. 


d 
the analytical type in modern Semitic | 


The case sufBxes were, from early times, supplements f 
by the use of particles to indicate, or rather to empla&| 
and to make clearer relations of words in a sentem 
In course of time, by regular phonetic decay (as hapa | 
in every language) the suffixes tended to be obliterated d i 
were largely replaced by these particles. Thus in ews 
of time the languages became more and more anl: | 
The most marked advance in this direction is to be mil I 
in Modern Hebrew. 


(iz) The differences between the languages oj ius fani | 
are much smaller than in any other family E 
TA . Ley ti "N 

The essential feature of the Semitic family, Ya ^ 


: te 
in each word the consonants supply the idea U | 


1 Root drb, to strike. 
2 § 254 above. 
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„AN 
has led to a remarkable stability in 


tax; 
UT The various languages of this re markable 


o language" 


es. : : 
, these stand to each other...in the relation of accentuated 


on!) practically the only differences between these? 


dialects: - are phonetic. And even if a language is” 
o poguage? ^5. rically, we find that the differences at 
xderec 


stages of growth are chiefly due to the phonetic 
E. and an increased use of particles, in other 
" differences are mainly due to a growth from 
g : : analysis. The simplicity and regularity of 
an A Sa grammar is responsible for this state 
primitive ae in this family. There was no great wealth 
oi homogen the primitive speech, so that each ianguage 
a 2 = ned off had to choose its own forms from among 
3 E number. Neither was the structure of this type - 
Pm such as could admit of any considerable variation. 


synth 


$ 256. Divisions of the Semitic Family. 
These are shown in Table XLVI.* 


There are five main groups as can be seen in Table 
XLVI: Akkadian, Canaanite, Aramaic, Arabic and 
Abyssinian. The inierrelations of these five are so close 
that it is not possible to arrange them in any groups except 
geographically as in the Table. Nor can we point to any 
One of these five as approaching the “parent language.” 
Still, “to some extent, Arabie seems to represent the 
purest Semitic because the least affected by alien elements, 
but frequently **we find in the Hebrew and Assyrian forms 


1 
, Lucker, op. cit., p. 165. 
The Table is based on Kieckers and O'Leary. : 
I use this name following O'Leary to distinguish this branch 
the Hamitic Ethiopian or Kushite. 
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MANGU joy 
in full vigour which have disappeared from > | 
traces in Arabic.” ' > Out def a, W 


Arabia seems to have been the cone 
these languages radiated outwards, Bing a 
thet this Arabian group itself had been dei Posi, |. 
Hamitic source in Africa or elsewhere, Th. | 
certain that ‘‘Arabia was the locus in Which "m | 
languages specialised in their distinetive "Wee 
so that on passing out from Arabia they already id 
the features which we have to regard as ne 
Semitic.”* The plateau of Central Arabia was ian 
historic ages a fertile land capable of Supporting a lar; 
population. The growing desiccation of Arabia vi 
probably the cause of successive migration waves i | 
the fertile plains of the Euphrates and the Nile andin, Í 
the pastures of Canaan which have been rightly descri] Í: 
in the Bible as the ‘‘land flowing with milk and honey.” 


show} 


§ 257. Akkadian. 


This name has been suggested by Kieckers instealé | 
the more usual Babylonian-Assyrian because the Akkadiatt | 
` were the first Semitic people to settle down in the “fat | 
“crescent” of Mesopotamia. These people were W | 

temporaries of the Sumerians and later on replaced thee | 
‘in power. In their turn they were replaced by mig | 
tribes from Central Arabia who founded Babylon. E 4 
„latter were again conquered by another wave of Sent | 
emigrants (from the same ancestral homeland), who E | 
further north right up to the Taurus range and foun 
the city of Niniveh and the empire of Assyria. 


1 O'Leary, op. cit., p. 5. 
1 Ibid., p. 6. 
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ico, ASIENTO EAGEN 


I The oldest Semitic documents: We po 
| criptions of Sargon I, the great conqueror hes S 


SM 


* mi M : i 
| The reign of the grent-lawgiver Hammurapi inl 
B.C.) was the most flourishing period or Bab (abou, A | 


Ylonig 


| and literature.’ Later on the inscriptions p TTE 
eeame |. | 
š 


' numerous. 
These Semitic Akkadians and the later Bab 
who conquered the Sumerians imposed ee Ylonig. | 
| upon the conquered, but at the same time = lagu, | 
| the higher culture of the latter, "The WE id adopt} 
Babylon became Semitic in language by B.C. Nx 

, still Sumerian continued as the official tongue i ni 
| cities like Nippur, Erech, Arad-Sin and Ram.Sin "m 
| centuries longer. With the acceptance of the E 
| eulture the Babylonian Semites also absorbed a great d| 
| of the Sumerian religious ideals and ritual. In faet tl 
| sacred texts of the Babylonian religion continued ta 
j long time to be in šāds dā and the ritual, too, was largšs 
| conducted in the ancient language of Sumer. Thel 
f Sumerian texts were accompanied by Babylonian transf 
| tions and glosses. Indeed a good bit of our knowldi| 
| of the Sumerian language we owe to the anc 
Babylonian scholars who critically edited these Sumetz 
texts and compiled glossaries of Sumerian words. I 
The Assyrians, who replaced the Babylonians in pel 
spoke a language very little different from that of Babyle ; 
The earliest Assyrian inscriptions are of the reiga ©) 
Tiglath Pileser I (about 1100 B.C.). The reign of As) 
bani-pal (B.C. 668-626) is a period of great literary govi. | 
After the fall of Niniveh (B.C. 600) s reuri 
Babylonian culture took place and during the logre 
of Nebuchadnazzar (B.C. 604-561) there was ? va 
collection made of all the ancient texts and they" 
carefully stored in the royal library. 
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f E the conquest of Babylon by Kurush (B.C. 
ce of Babylon survived and was used by 
;9)) the © chaemenians even for their own inscriptions 
m m 400. Til] the reign of Darius the Great 
Buc E nod the language of trade and commerce. 
S maid had already become a competitor for some 
| ub ae it replaced Babylonian almost imperceptibly. 
| ime o the days of Darius the Great the script of the ' 
a| Even ID „as in common use,' because it was cursive 


af Aramaeans W 3 j ; 
. “aq more convenient ior daily use than the elaborate 
"| Ani 


| euneiform syllabary. 


š 256. Canaanite. 


The marauding Semitic nomads of the Arabian plateau 
| overflowed into the fertile land of Canaan and found a 
| | vell established culture there. They soon stretched up to 
"il we Mediterranean and took up the culture of the older 
inhabitants. 
| The earliest Canaanite remains consist of the famous 
| Tell-el-Amarna letters (15th century B.C-) addressed to 
il the Egyptian rulers Amenophis III and Amenophis IV 
"| bytributary chiefteins in Palestine. Some think that this 
| dulect was the direct parent of the Phoenician, The , 
| catliest Phoenician inscriptions belong to the 9th and the 
l 0th centuries B.C., but the vast majority are of the 5th 
century. The Phoenicians (or the Philistines) were 
Originally refugees from Crete who had adopted the Semitie 
lenguage of Canaan. They were great traders and sea- 
farers and they founded the very important state in North 
Atrica—Carthage. The language of this Phoenician colony 
1 Ken to us through numerous inscriptions and is called 
B The language survived till well into the Christian 
` St Augustine (354-430 A.D.) who wasa Carthagenian- 


M l This Seri 


it pt was carried to the Panjab when the Tranians conquered 


jn č : B s 
fr om this was born the Kharosthi script of ancient India. 
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Ur 
himself has made some statements | 


language of his days, comparing it wit 
seems to have been influenced by Ham 
and to have been considerably “broken en lagu, 
its grammatical forms. š regard, | 

Another ancient language of Canaan 
of the famous inseription o£ King Mesh 
stone (about 930 B.C.). It contains so 
are guite archaic and have been lost i Š 

Hebrew is undoubtedly the moet fares ae | 
Canaanite languages. It was the language of m de I 
speaking settlers in Canaan, modified by the E. | 
idiom of the earlier inhabitants. The composition oi | 
Old Testament began, probably, as early as the Sth Century | 
B.G. Pure Classical Hebrew was written (and pri i 
also spoken) till the days of Jeremiah (about 600 B.) 
The language before that period is remarkably uniform. 
The Babyionian exile made Hebrew definitely into 
literary language, and the vernaeular of the people let | 
behind, tended more and more towards Aramaic until | 
literary Hebrew, so tenaciously preserved, ceased tots | 
intelligible to the people left behind in Palestine. Alter 1 
the Old Testament the Mishna is the most importent | 
religious text of the Jews. It was written downint | 
2nd century A. D. The language represents a later stage | 
of Classical Hebrew and is called Hakmim, “the spet | 
of the learned." In many Jewish homes today Heber | 
is still zealously cultivated and it is still used as t J 
literary language. But there has been a good dali I E 
foreign admixture and modern Hebrew has advanced n 3 
towards the analytic stage of all the Semitic language 1 


py the Jeri |. 
aD ester 


15 the language l 
i+) 

8 On the Moabit, j 

Me forms vi 


1 A very queer development is Yiddish spoken 
Germany. Itis really German mixed with Hebrew to SU 
that it has become a distinct hybrid dialect. 
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TAN 
ngst the Jews, begun since the end 


ovement amo a nà A ; 
E t War, of gomg back to Palestine " has 


Yre8 "XL 
the E: dreams of a reunited Jewish nation and a 
ge. In Palestine, the University 


e 
gated i Hebrew langua : 
juve? m bas taken up the question of reviving Hebrew 


sh ale 
| MEL R s: 
at Jt aking it an adequate medium for expressing modern 
g | ad ^ 2 
fe | tho" 3 
. S 259. Aramaic. 


ma represented by Hebrew) and Aramaic are 


Canaanite ( 
that they may be regarded as dialects of 


4 |. go close together 
Dee parent tone Hence in the discussion of the 
z ties of Aramaic it is difficult to ascertain their 


I different varie 
[ act positions an 
pad been most 


many centuries as literary 
originally the dialect of those Semitic invaders of Palestine 


snl Syria who had gone further north and had settled 
in the Aram or the highlands. In fact they had been the 
| prelsraelite immigrants who had been pressed northwards 
by the later comers.’ The earliest Aramaic inscriptions 
are those of Zinjirli and Nerab found near Damascus and 
dated about the 6th century B.C. In the earlier period, 
when Phoenicia dominated, Aramaic was merely the the 
dialect of the northern highlanders. But after the decline 
of Phoenicia the city of Carchemish became the centre of 
pus and Aramaic rose rapidly to be the language Of 
litical and. commercial intercourse all over Western Asia 
and Egypt. 
s S mo dus become the comme lana y 
SM ow considerable literary activity was observe 
gst the Jews of Egypt. Numerous papy" of that 


d relations, because Hebrew and Aramaic 
intimately connected in Palestine during 
languages. Aramaic was 


1 

M - 
i m as the Pahšdr languages in India were driven to the 
ountains by the pressure of later immigrations. 
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period have been discovered. Several oh 
Bible are also in this variety of Ata aul 
reason it has been called Biblical Aramaic, ' and lori ) 
Palmyrene (8rd century B,C.) and N 
century B.C.) are known from inscription; abateay (li 
actually written down by the Arabs. They po ve | 
own language, Arabic, but for purposes ot inam a thei | 
Aramaic. PUlons vea | 
At the time of Jesus Christ a v | 
spoken as vernacular in Palestine and Galilee, Hey 
was confined to the learned. Christ himseļi "U 
Aramaic, as can be seen from the actual Words ad | 
in the Gospels.? "This variety is known as Galilean, After | 
the fall of Jerusalem the learned Hebrew was entirely | 
replaced by Aramaic even in literature and it contima | 
to be the chief language of Palestine until it was replaegi | 
by Arabic after the Arab conquest. Many Jewish wo 
have been written in this speech and hence it has ben} 
named Jewish Aramaic.? The Jewish (or Jerusalen) || 
Talmud of a later date is also in the same dialect.‘ 
Another variety of Aramaic is called Samaritanbi | 
it is hard to place it exactly. It seems to have been “t| 
vernacular speech of Israel corrupted by Aramaic ele | 
ments”. But it must also be remembered that Hebrer | 
and Aramaic are so close to each other that it is bal | 
“to decide what dialectical peculiarities to justify inclusion | 
in one group or the other.” 5 Some Samaritan literature 


ariety of Aramaic Wey | 


* These are, e.g., Ezra, iv and vii and Daniel, ii and vii. 

2 Mark, vii. 34; v. 41. 

3 One of these works is the Jewish Torgum (6th cent 
queer mixture of the two main dialects. 

4 This bas to be distinguished from the Babylonian 
Eastern dialect. 

6 O'Leary, op cit., p. 14. 


Iy AD)? | : 
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including 2 translation of the Hebrew 


us ; 
SR (4th century A-D.) and some later poetry of 
slamic times. : 
jt pu Arab conquest 10 the th century, West 
Arve 


-4 almost died out, except ina few villages in the 
grama! These dialects were living until the 16th and 
ae 17th century. Even today West Aramaic 
E. 3 in one or two villages of Antilebanon, the Malüla. 
TON West Aramaic was used mainly for Jewish 
! East Aramaic was utilised for Christian writings. 
branch is known as Syriac, or sometimes as 
u Christian Aramaic.”’* Tt has developed several dialects. 
Of these Palestinian Syriac (or Syriac in the narrow sense) 
possesses an almost exclusively Christian literature. The 
enliest piece in this dialect is a manuscript preserved in 
the Vatican entitled “the Liturgy of the Nile." There 
sre also other documents, because the language continued 
to be used for literature long after it had been replaced 
by Arabic as the mother tongue of the people. Syriac 
literature begins about the 9nd century A.D. and its 
vocabulary has been greatly influenced by Greek. 

Owing to the persecution of Nestorian Christians by 
the Orthodox Greek Church at Byzantium the Nestorians 
spread eastwards into Iran and even beyond. Their 
language (Hast Syriac) is still spoken in Mesopotamia. 
lis three subdivisions are Torane, Urumia and Fellahi 
dialects. The last is spoken round about Mosul and it 
possesses some songs of a devotional nature composed in 
Imitation of the earlier Syriac poems. 
ne variety oi Eastern Aramaic was used for "ie 

ien "Talmud and is known as the Babylonian 


works, 
This 


Although 


1 Thi 
his name is a misnomer and is hence not used here. 
important 


Most o TE. 
Su ts writings in Syriac are Christian there are some 
Works also to be found in this tangvage. 
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Aramaic. And yet another was that eae GR | 
in Mesopotamia and known as Man dedii € Oy 


embodies a considerable literature which is = is di 
ef 


special religious bias whether J udaie, Christia Ty 1 
Hence the language developed unhampered or Islami, P 
natural way ; it is therefore linguistical] And ip, 
It shows the various tendencies in y ImPortay, | * 


Āra; 1 Š 
Aramaic being 


further. Carrie] h 


$ 260. Arabic, 


This is the most important branch of the S | 
family. Being near ''the centre of distribution E s i 
Semitic languages and in all probability their sek i 
- specialisation”, Arabic is the richest in Semitic kms l 
and a knowledge of this language is essential for Semiti | 
philology. When the Arabs spread over the whole ofthe | 
civilised world, Arabic necessarily came into close contact | - 
with other languages and thus split up into variow | 
modern dialects. Arabia itself had had contact with othe | 
cultures as well, but this was mainly through other 1 
branches of the Semitic family. Thus Greek culture 4 
came to the Arabs through Syria and Iranian through | 
Mesopotamia and Yemen, in all of which Semitic languages 1 
dominated. Hence, inspite of foreign cultural contacts, | 
the language of Arabia was enabled to preserve its esset: | 
tial Semitic purity and richness, and was *'less affected l| 
by alien influences than any other of the Semitic langue | 
ges.” "The influence of the Qur’in has also been veti 
great in preserving the purity of the Arabic tongue.” | 

The main divisions of Ancient Arabic are into Northem | 
and Southern, often called Classical Arabic and Himyarit i 
respectively. In the Northern dialect the earliest rem" | 
consist of a number of inscriptions. The oldest of thes? 


1 See § 49 above. 
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y Arab chieftain found at En- 
Bs Damascus and dated A.D. 828. Another 
arg neat dingual one in Arabie, Syriae and Greek) 
„tion (8 HE E at Zabad near Aleppo, which has been 


mb of an earl 


110: 


3 dates from several centuries before 
f Mohammad. On aecount of the annual 
j all Arab tribes at Mecca and the bardic 
por o there, Old Arabie poetry soon assumed a 
» character and the greatest honour an Arab 
win was to have his poem installed in the 
d precincts of the Kaabā.” The speech of Mecca 
; E. other important cities was the Hijaz dialect. It 
b. an under the influence of foreign traders who 
c in Mecca, and even in the Prophet's day it was 
not pure. The Nejd dialect of the hinterland nomads 
oi the desert had always been noted for its purity. Tt 
E represented the older form and was almost entirely free 
from foreign admixture. 
| Mohammad had been sent out amongst these desert 
nomads to be nursed while yet an infant, and there he 
; leant to speak the pure desert dialect. Throughout his 
| life the speech of the Prophet was marked by the extreme 
purity of form and its wonderful directness of appeal. 
- Thus the Qur'an, emphatically the Prophet's own work, 
when accepted as a standard for ali time, set the finest 
- fxample for Classical Arabic. This great book has tended 
| More than anything else to preserve the essential features 
tt Semitic speech.? 


1 . 

, Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, Chap. TIT. 
, Leary, op. cit., p. 18. 

‘Durer The basis of the Qur'an was the Hijaz dialect, but it is in a much 


orm owing to the upbringing of the Prophet. 
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This twofold division of Arabic into the R; 
dialects exists even upto this day. Ameen aan iy. 
be enumerated the numerous dialects A. e latte, ht 
tribes. ane Ver | 
As Islam spread Arabie was carried ; : 
Egypt and North Africa. In the early 
centre of Islam in Iraq was at Kufa. 
grāmmarians were living near this centre 
of “vulgar speech” they have often 
of the lower classes at Kufa. Many of the 
are found in the Arabic 
Arabie there has been a WE "a the | 
: mixture of Tr, | 
and Turkish and in recent years from French and Unu 5 
In Syria, too, several dialects might be distinguit | 
especially in the larger cities like Damascus and Jerusla | 
Borrowings from other languages (e.g., Turkish, ul 
Greek) are found here also. But the dialect oiii 
fellahin (the peasant) in the villages approximates ys} 
ciosely to that of Iraq. Both in Iraq and in Syri el 
siderable literary activity has been going on recently. | 
Egyptian Arabie has been showing great literary acti; 
during the last fifty years and the great University df 
Cairo has been the chief fostering centre of this. lik] 
undoubtedly been the great centre of Arab tradition, le} 
ing and research during many centuries. Among Ë ] 
Egyptian dialects that of Sinai marks a sort of transitt f 
stage between the Syrian and Hijaz dialects on tiec] 
hand and the Egyptian dialects on the other. | 
The Arabic dialects of North Africa have been) 
influenced by the Hamitic Berber or Libyan dialects w 3 


- =: 


fier. World ki | 
rs have sett | 
tradet 


1 As a result of the British mandate over Iraq 8 
alarge number of Urdu-speaking ofücials and trade 
Iraq. In fact Urdu-speaking Indians had gone to Iraq ° 
before that. 
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1 difierent from the Arabic of Syria and of 
:er stage in the development ot North. 
e t group passed on into Andalusia in 
e to & very great literature. The 
ere the earliest teachers of Europe in arts 


ssentially Noth African Arabie but it has 
py Syrian Arabie through the Arab settlers 


+ uence 
peen influ The vocabulary is largely Italian. 


IE cats of Hadramaut and Oman though geogra- 
uth are essentially North Arabic in origin. 

The Himyari * were an ancient ruling race of Arabia. 
m the south oí Arabia there was a Minaean kingdom 
which is said to have commenced about 1250 B. C. Later 
B.C. eame the Sabaean kingdom. The 


| inthe Sth century 
£| Janguages of both these are know» through inscriptions 
È dated the 4th and srd centuries B.C. Of the modern 


dialects Mehri has been strongly influenced by Somali. 
EL the other minor dialects of Himyaritic seem to form 8 
- transition group between Semitic and Hamitic. 


§ 261. Abyssinian 


The Semites seem to have entered Abyssinia about 
- the dth century B.C. It was mainly through Sabaea that 
this emigration proceeded. “A culture different from 
that of Mesopotamia passed through South Arabia into 
Abyssinia”, and this line of communication was not 
interrupted till after the rise of Islam.” In Abyssinia the 
a E Settled in the most fertile tracts inland and drove 
ioc Hamites into the deserts between the iertīle 

U and the sea. Abyssinia accepted Ghristianity 


1 
1 T Homérétai of the Greeks. 
Yssinia is essentially a Christian land. 
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about the 4th century A.D. through the Con: 
Egypt and thus a great many Coptic ai chute 
have come into the language. The vas Gre I 
the Bible started Abyssinian literature, It ii LM 
in other directions also. The early liis fairy Coping | 
Ge’ez which is no longer spoken since the T ides | 
but is stil used in Abyssinian liturgy, m tettu, | 
spoken dialects are Tigré and Tigraite, e | 
standard literary dialect today. It has E. " 
of the ruling elasses in Abyssinia since 1270 its latus. 1 
influenced every other dialect of Abyssini “> DIE 
widely different from every other Semitic Ja ie 
because it seems to have been superpo TE 
Hamitic foundation. 


Uis, 


>. — re 7. t a rr 


S ī 
sed upon an Origin ) 


§ 262. Unclassified languages of Eurasia ; Ancient 


In spite of all elaborate methods of classification adopte 
by philologists there are still many languages which de | 
proper elassifieation. They show no striking affinity t | 
each other nor to any known language family. Motdļ 
these *'unclassified'” languages are ancient and exim | 
and a few are modern. The ancient unclassified languages | 
are: 1. Ancient Cretan (or Minoan), 2. Mohenjo-daro | 
Indus Valley), 3. Sumerian, 4. Elamite (or Susie | 
5. Khatti (sometimes called Proto-Khatti), 6. Mitt 
7. Kassite, 8. Vannic, 9. Karian, 10. Lydian, 11. Lyn | 
and 12. Etruscan. | 

1. Ancient Cretan (or Minoan) inscriptions 
in abundance. The writing seems to be partly alphi® 
partly syllabic. Some of these can be read in E 
and their meaning made out more or less accurately. 1 
few are in well-known scripts, like the Cypriote jua | 
and these have given us an idea of what ing e | 
was like. Nothing can yet be said for certain abo E 
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pt that it is neither Indo-European nor 

number of apparent suffixes, but 

gemitiC» , say more. The dialects of this speech were 
nno into X historical times. From Egyptian 


exce 


well 


Keftiu. Some ot the details mentioned 
to point to Philistine connections, while others point 
All that can be done for the present is that 
lists of Minoan words and their meanings.' 
4]. Many of these have ene borrowed freely by the later 
&| Greeks. From these lists we can form B sey good idea 
t| of the culture of ancient Crete. ‘‘It is enough to permit 
i| sto imagine that the Cretan language was capabie of 
expressing every subtlety of poetry and of satisfying the 
demands of literature and science. ... ... Cretan writing 
highly civilised language which shed its 


|. i, giroscan- 
3! we can get 


expressed a 
influence far and wide''.* 

3. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro have revealed 
a very high type of culture and the iaseriptions found 
have been very numerous. Various people have made 
attempts to decipher these, but we have as yet found no. 
definite solution of their real meaning. The writing seems 
tobe partly heiroglyphie and partly alphabetic. It seems, 
judging from the very obvious resemblances with the 
Sumerian symbols, that the language might be connected 
with that of Sumer. Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
ot Calcutta has, in a very interesting article entitled 
“Recent Discoveries in Sindh and the Panjab”,* tried 
to show the possible connections thas might have existed 
between the cultures of the Indus valley, of Sumer and 


» Hesychius in his Lezicon has given a number of words from 
an dialects with their meanings. 
pe an Civilization by G. Glotz, p. 388. 
ndian Historical Quarterly, March, 1925. 
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SU, 
of Crete. He has also tried to br 

connection with the Dravidians of g 
1936 Father H. Heras of the St. Xavier' 
has been working on these inscriptio 
hypothesis that the language is Dra 
given & series of very interesting 


ing Out i i Lg 
Outh India a 
S College, ^O. 
D$ on the i 
Vidian! , c 
^ | 
At any rate the Indus valley cultas M 
are non-Aryan; and bearing in mind the ingoiti 
of Brahui? it does not seem quite impossible a "R 
Mohenjo-daro language might have had Dravidian dii &| 

3. Sumerian inscriptions are among the gj dés d | 
documents discovered so far. Some of these laid 3 
dated as far back as B.C. 4000. They are vitu 1 
pictorial script which later on developed into "M" I 
The seript of Sumer together with its religion and "m 
was assimilated by the Semitic Babylonians, Ha. | 
accepted the ancient religion of Sumer the Babylonis Y 
conguerors regarded the language of these seripturss f 
sacred and so they studied it assiduously. We owe 
knowledge of this ancient language to the ancient Bà. f 
nian sebolars.? The Sumerian language is agglutinii 
Prefixes are found for the derivation of nouns. The 
are only two ^"'tenses'' for verbs indicating complet 
and incomplete action. The language died out as commis 
speech about B.C. 2000 but it continued to be used. 
the learned as a ‘‘sacred’’ tongue up to B.C. 300. Tie | 
are two clearly marked dialects. 

4. Elamite (or Susian) is known to us throwgh® 
large number of inscriptions. The earliest of these” | 
group of bilingual (Elamite and Akkadian) inscrip NW 


riptin | 


t 


ugh 4 


ra 103557 | 
l The late Prof. Mark Collins of Madras also tried 10 * 


that Sumerian and Dravidian were connected. 
2 See $ 179 
3 See $ 257, p. 406. 
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pane? ! 
0.2500. A second group of Elamite inserip- 
pout B-C- the period between the 16th and the Sth 


A. pelong to C : e 
ff ons _ And there is 8 third group of trilingual 
| TM “la Persian, Babylonian and Elamite) of 
inian kings of lrün. There are clear differences 
these three groups indicating growth from stage 
T; was the language of Elam (or Susiana).! 
| der scholars gave it the Dome M m was a 
M gomer. The language 1s su x-agglutinating. The 
I 1 m conjugation 18 very complex and has not been quite 
güsfactorily worked mu as yet. : 
5 Khatti (sometimes also called Proto-Khatti) was 
| ge language of the original inhabitants of Asia Minor 
V gio were later displaced by the Hittites. Ethnologically 
I s vell as linguistically these people were very different 
| mm the Hittites. The distiuguishing characteristic of 
NV the language is that there are grammatical prefixes and 
- m suffixes. 
6. Mittani was the language of the kingdom of that 
- mme and is preserved to us in à single cuneiform inserip- 
- fin associated with the Tel-el-Amarna letters from King 
‘Dusharatta (about B.C. 1400) to the Egyptian king 
| Amenophis III about certain questions of boundary and 
X about the marriage of Dusharatta's daughter, Daduhipa 
lr Tadukhipa) with the king of Egypt. The structure 
othe language seems to be agglutinating. The Khurri 
šēech found later on in Armenia seems to have been a 
Variety of Mittani. 
1, The Kassites come to the front in the history of 
4 Babylonia from the 17th century B.C. These people 
| E e to be strong in their native Zagros mountains 
. 9"Upto the days of Alexander the Great. There is 


1 Modern Luristan and Khuzistan. 
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only one small glossary of Kassite € Uisg 
equivalents extant, and so we have no NE wi Seni. 
about the Janguage of these interesting E in ON 
8. Vannie is found in one or two cunei 
of about the 9th or the 8th century B.C. ie IDscriys 
a few words and grammatical forms. SE give qu 
9. Karian is known from some four sc | 
tions of the 7th century B.C. These are j 
of the Greek alphabet. Being very 
information ıs available about the languag 
10. Lydian is of the sams ags 
known through the glossaries of cl 


F 


Ore short inser | 
nan early tl 
short not na] 
e Itself. 
2 the Karian and | 
assical writers and gig} | 
inscriptions. Some oi the flexions resemble those of Ty: 
European very closely, but we have not enough mis 
to assert any definite relationship therefrom. 

E Lykian is known from inscriptions dating | 
earlier than the Ist century B.C. A few of these 
bilingual (Greek and Lykian) and unfortunately they a} 
in an extremely fragmentary condition. A few wef 
and forms tempt one to imagine that the vocabula $ 
non-Indo-European while the grammar is Indo-Europeļi 
The material at our command, however, is too seantīiļ 
allow any definite assertion, 

12. Etruscan was at one time thought to de R: 


But these might well have been mere borrowings. P 
Etruseans entered Italy about the 15th century BY 
The earliest inscriptions are dated about the 600 B.C. 1 
most of the Etruscan inscriptions are oi the e] 
Augustus (B.C. 30—A.D. 14) and several of = 
bilingual (Latin and Etruscan). The most rā 
document in Etruscan is the text on 4 mM | 
from Agram, which has not yet been MT | 
explained. At any rate it has definitely prove | 
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ig not Indo-European. Modern research tends 
T n that Etruscan might have had affinities 
kis Austric language of Asia. 

wit 


" Unclassified languages of Eurasia: Modern, 
Š . 


se we may consider the following: 1. Basgue, 


g the 
Among 3. Korean, 4. Lati, 5. Andaman and 


9, Japanese; 
6 Burushaski. : x 
' E Basque: Among the unclassified living languages 


‘he most remarkable is Basque which is confined to a small 
| E. ich in West Pyerennes. There are at least eight clear 
ļ Um The language is agglutinating in the main but 
ie verbal system is distinctly of the polysynthetic type. 
“Tp an organised system of classification Basque would 
«me midway between the American families of languages 
mà... Ugrian ’”. Some of the remarkable features of the 
speech are: 

(a) The article is a postposition, e.g. zaldi, horse; 
: zaldi-a, the horse. 


rope (b) The pronouns show a superficial resemblance to the 
miij Semitic and Hamitic pronouns. 


(c) Gender distinction is found in verbal forms only, 
- but the strangest peculiarity is that the gender of the 
- person addressed is to be taken into account; e.g. eztakit 
- means "I do not know i$”, but if a woman is addressed, 
it becomes eztaki-na-t, “I do not know it, O woman”, 
T while to a man one should say estaki-a-t,” “I do not 
| kowii, Oman”. Not only this, but there is a form of 
| spect eztaki-zu-t, “I do not know it, O respected one”, 


pore} and a “childish form”, eztaki-chu-t, “I do not know if, 
mP| O child”, K 
at, 
pat P| Encyclopaedia Britannica, art ‘‘Basque’’. 
For eztaki-ka-t, 
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(d) The verbal system is very compl 
incorporates the subject pronoun as well as á NETS à 
indirect objects, when pronominal. There g ° dirent ay 
distinct forms for each “verb”. The verb?! 


Ay | 


(e) The two tenses, present and imperfect, | 
guished by the position of the subject. In the m ti 
suffixod, in the latter it is prefixed; e, | ü 
"we know it”, gi-naki, “we knew it''1 There NM 
phrastic or participle conjugations of later dem Ni | 
under the influence of French and Spanish. Pre 

(f) Compounds are possible but in the ““polysynthetiw ā 
manner, i.e., the words joined drop one or more syllables, | 
Thus, odei (cloud)+ots (noise) gives odots (thunder), s | 
also belar (forehead, or front) + oin (leg) gives belaun (ines | 
lit. ‘front of the leg” ). 

(g) The vocabulary is poor and peculiar.  Absins 
ideas are almost completely lacking. In several cases th : 
vocabulary reminds us of the speech of some of the mx} 
primitive peoples. Thus arreba ‘‘a man’s sister” aif 
ahizpa is ‘‘a woman's sister", but there is no worl uf. 
express the idea of ‘‘sister’’. | 

(h) The syntax is quite simple the verb generally being | 
at the end. | 

2. Japanese: The Japanese language is classed oy | 
many as one of the Altai family. Itis certainly of thy 
suffüx-agglutinating type but the other characteristics a | 
not so clearly marked. The language is 4 highly develop 
one, and there is a sharp distinction between the writ | 
and spoken language, and in the latter varieby e 
the “noble” speech (that of the higher classes) p 
vulgar speech.* The agglutination is also of a W 

1 A similar distinction is found in Semitic, see 5956, iii, abore 
2 See $77. 
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nsiderab 
| E M languages, still the essential structure of 
| M is very different and distinct. With the introduc- 
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b ;p many cases the suffix being written quite 
Jose E Another peculiarity is the use of reduplica- 
apata? B: plurality. The phonology of Japanese, 

px t the colloguial, is very peculiar and com- 
Ri influence of Chinese culture and Chinese 
: is clearly marked, and the Japanese have very 
pngus ly adopted the Chinese ideograms in their writing. 
g. Korean had also been once classified as one of 
Altai family. It is agglutinating but the connections 


le influences from the neighbouring Mongol 


ton of Buddhism (in A.D. 872) Chinese script and culture 
were introduced into the country. From that time Chinese 
became in fact the ‘official language’’ of Korea. It was 
not until 1442 that an alphabet, very cleverly adapted to 
the needs of the Korean language, was invented. It was 


- based upon an Indian script. Modern Korean is written in 
| this Korean script and a new literature is at present being 


produced. 

4. Lati (or Latchi) is spoken by a few hundred people 
in the borders of Yunan and Tonking. lt forms a 
"linguistie island” in the midst of Tibeto-Chinese languages 
and is utterly unconnected with any of them. 

Karen, Man, Burushaski and Andaman languages have 


| “ready been considered in the chapter on the languages 


of India.' 
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CHAPTER XIV 


History oF LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN INDIA in 
IN THE WEst 


§ 264, Linguistic Studies in the Vedic Age 


Every literary and linguistic effort of the ancient rape. i | 
seems to have been inspired by religious motives, Ti ; 
is pre-eminently the case with India. Here we have from 
the earlist days a mass of sacred literature embodied al 
the Vedic hymns of whieh every syllable was carefull; | 
preserved. In the course of ages when the language d i 
the Vedic hymns ceased to be spoken, attempts wer 
made to understand the Vedic speech clearly and from | 
that date begins the study of linguistic phenomena i 
India. This was destined in later ages to produceti: f 
most complete grammar and the most exhaustive analys f 
of any language in the world. 1 

(i) The Pada-teat. | 

The first step was taken when the Samhitā-text of the I 
Vedic hymns was reduced to the Pada-form, In this E. 7 
form each word is shown separately and each ona 
is analysed into its components. In order to achieve x [ 
rules of phonetie combination, rules about ws | 
System and rules for the formation of compounds, E K 
had to be clearly understood. This resolution M 3 
Samhitā into the Puda-form was the firsb pu à 9. i 
analysis or vyākaraņa of the Sanskrit speech. Hd d 
name vyākaraņa indicates the method pursued + 


r 
A Janguse® 
1 Rapson. “In what degree was Sanskrit 3 spoken “ae 


J RAS., July, 1904. 
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jme 
(ü) The Pratigakhyas. 


sis proceeded apace. We get in the 
treatises on phonetics. The ostensible 
atises is to teach how to chant the 
| purpose t they contain a lot of very valuable information 
| Vedas, pu language. The most valuable portions of 
CMM (i) the classification of Sanskrit sounds 

E e Ganas, or lists of words which are in any way, 
ad (i) The classification of Sanskrit 


arkable grammatically. 
» found here is substantially the same as is recog- 
n Sanskrit grammars and it shows a high 
tific precession and analytical skill. Tt was 


rranged the Sanskrit sounds in their 


ig analy 
hen onis ° on 
tak pa8 tho HS” 
P £ these tre 


rks are, 


sounds 
pised today 1 
degree of scien 
ihe pratigakhyas that a 
perfectly natural and scientific order. 

(iii) Yāska's Nirukta, 

andmark in the history of linguistic 
t etymologist Yaska.1 He 
ymologist in India. The 


The next great 1 
studies in India is the grea 
was by no means the first et 
writers of the Brahmanas were among the first to make 
an attempt to discover the meaning of some of the Vedic 
passages. But even at the early date the Vedic dialects 


had become obsolete and the Brahmanas interpreted the 


mantras in a manner which fitted in with their own 


teremonials and their own legends and myths. In conse- 
quence we get many fanciful explanations given which 
are felt to be wrong even by the most casual reader. But 


because Sanskrit 


1 
I have on purpose omitted the dates here, 
I would refer the 


ae is still in a very unsettled condition. l 

1 i I to special treatises dealing with the history of Sanskrit 
mentioned s a discussion of the dates of the various works and authors 
3 Such ere. They followed each other in the order indicated here: 

Brākmana » for example, is the phrase U4 which the Aitareya 

Ty- ; 5 nderstands to be «j-uqq and explains accordingly, instead of 
"IT which it really is. 
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Yāska in his Nirukta is far more scientifi 
Teally |, 


than any of his predecessors. His invest SM a! 
field of the Vedic etymology are of great int MIN f 
now of some value. And he has the rare ED an i 


4 ā ittu w | m 
aeknowledging when be is not quite sure of th 8 g fry T 
of his results. For even in his days NC ecte | i 
such hoary antiquity that people thought them ho L i 
cally eternal. Yāska has not done much work à be rack, i 
as such, but he seems to haye had more than * gramma | ; 
of the fact that all words an inkling | J 


are ultimately to b 4 | 
limited number of roots. (De traced t |: 
x | 
(iv) The Nighaņtus. | 

With Yāska we might also mention the vai | 
Nighantus. These works are collections of rare E | 
obscure Vedic words. There seem to have been a 
number of these collections and Yāska seems to have 
use of at least five such.! 


large 
mad | 


$ 265. Pre-Pāņinian grammarians; the Aindra School 
of grammarians. ; 
After the time of Yāska, who might be taken ss | 
marking the culmination of the linguistic studies ofthe | 
Vedic age, we have a Jarge number of grammarians | 
mentioned, but in most cases their works are entirely lost l| 
to us, There are two names, Āpisali and Kagakrisna | 
mentioned as founders of grammatical schools and om I 
of the later writers, Kaiyyata, quotes certain passes | 
from both of them, but that is all the information we have 4 
about them.* Then there was the Aindra school, vii | 
was as iradition says, supplanted by Pipini? Tn Ë | 
1 Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 259, See also Keith, 4 li 
History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 422-436. E 
3 Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, § 8. -anth botb | 
3 The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang and the Tibetan Tu 
mention this tradition; see Belvalkar, op. cit., 5 9. 
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| the greatest name is that of Kātyāyana. 

jindre ae its name from the god Indra, who is 
he geh00" the Taittirīya Samhita (vii. 4.7) as the first 
pentioned = The Aindra school apparently had a very 
mmal! in the development of linguistic studies 


AN 


! ! . 

3 | imp à dia and Tamil grammars have been considerably 
"ET s ;,2 Ib is, however, remarkable that no 
i ventel 


; work of the Pàninian school mentions the 
; important marjans by name. This would seem to 
Aindra Be. name Aindra was of a later date. But 
imp! ne logy and the methods of this school are 
p VM R ca primitive and less developed type 
pucr 2 zu ris This would lead us to the conclusion 
m. a school is post-Paniniya in date though 
UM in substance". Possibly it may be no other 
a ihe Kātantra school." 
$266. Panini. 


A long interval separates Yāska from Panini, the ue 
gammarian of India (one might almost say, of the wor. 2 
His was indeed a master-mind and he struck out a m 
entirely original. The whole of his work depends on e 
Siva-sūtras where the pratyāhāras (i.e., the terminology 
he is going to adopt) are set forth. It ig thess fourteen 
sūtras ihat mark him out to be entirely distinct from. any, 
of his predecessors. But though he introduced many. 


1 Ñ: " d of 
e | mew technical terms and practically de —€ 
k | analysis, he did not entirely break with E 

h | 

he 


: Quoted by Beivalkar, loc. cit. 

* Fora full account of the Aindra School see Burnell, 
Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians (Mangalore, 1875). P PSD 
* It may be noted that we find many of the technical terms 0 Š 
“en as early as in the works of Y&aku. 

š Belvalkar, loc. cit. 


Essay on the 
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NGU4g 
systems of grammar. He accepted ian Ë 
terms. By his masterly analysis he ^ of the 
fundamental conception of roots—which E trived 4 
syllabic constants, each a concept, ang d ; “i wf 

^ [ 


lig | 


an action (frat). He also shows by his thi "Ite, 1 s 
of parts of. speech! that he recognised the NUM qui 
principle that ''the sentence is the unit of R. Ia 

age" m | s0 


tbis day Pāņini remains the most thorough 
nearly perfect analysis of any language 
Many have tried to imitate, but none have 8 
His influence upon the Sanskrit language hes tel 
wonderfully deep and lasting, and, except (in a far E | 
degree) for Hemacandra, his has been the only insta Ë 
of a grammarian, pure and simole, praetieally dita 1 
what a language should be. Pāņini has been exalted iy | 
India to a rank far above that of a mere human write, | 
as an equal of the great sages who uttered the sacred | 
mantras of the Vedas. 


and the Toy [p 
m the worl, 3 


Urpassed hin | 


With all his great genius and his deep and intuitiv | 
grasp of the fundamentals of linguistic science, it seems i 
a pity that Panini did not care to study more closely | 
the speech of other people, like the Iranians and te | 
Greeks, who spoke kindred languages.” Panini himsel | 
was a native of north-westerm India (Taxila) and so b| 
must have come into contact with Iranians and Greeks. * 
What is more surprising is that when Iranisns and Greeks $ 
had established their rule over portions of India, ant | 
when the political and cultural empire of India ua i 
penetrated far beyond the limits of India, even then 20 | | 

1 See Chapter IX, 1 

2 Indian E had certainly noted the kinship leet | 
various Aryan dialects of India. Panini himself spesks of the E N 
dialects, and Hemacandra has clearly differentiated the various i 
Indo-Aryan (Prakrit; dialects of his time. t 
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| oe : STD 
A jan thought of investigating any foreign 


| ria 
| oss p only did the Greeks look down upon 
Mig" 5 barbarians; the Indians in their turn 
gotiem" gs little as possible to do with the Greeks," 
a! T racial pride and arrogant exclusiveness was 
| ghis SP on why in spite of their splendid linguistic 

rians missed the opportunity 


our Sanskrit gramma 
c the science of Comparative Grammar. 
o 


fluence of Pāņini on the subsequent growth 
of Sanskrit. 

Panini’s grammar upon Sanskrit was 
been said that “grammarians have 
ity to preseribe what is ‘right’ or 
ely state what is the actual usage; 
md that they are 80 grammarians as they report 
tuthfully on this point.” But this dictum cannot be 
applied to Panini. He has been, by the unanimous opinion 
| of his successors, invested with that authority as far as 


| Sanskrit is concerned. This has been due to two reasons. 


| Fist of all the Astādhyāyī was undoubtedly the unique 
d, unparalleled in the 


| achievement of a great analysing min 
history of human thought, and as such it deserved a unique 
} method of recognition. In the second place the languages 
1 which was analysed by Panini, bad already, in his cwn. 
1 days, acquired a peculiarly sacred character in the minds 
E public: And thus a religious authority was, 85 it 
= a to that of Panini himself in determining what 
| result E a ‘wrong’ in Sanskrit. The inevitable 
| of this twofold sanctity attaching to the work was - 


$067. The in 


| The influence of 
| immense. It has 

| aīsdutely no author 

! but can mer 


‘rong; 
od or bad 


as. De UL c uw, 


X» js FE Wee TV 


1 
Holger 
.17 clger Pedersen, Linguistic Studies in the Nineteeth Century, 


H 
* C, Wyld, Historical Study of the Mother Tongue P- 3. 
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that since his days the process o | 
Sanskrit, although it took man 
few centuries, before it ceased 
a vernacular. Language is a hum 
because of this it has to be thou 


SU |. 
Í death 1 | 


| growing organism. It must be flexible enough (| pi 
every phase in the mentality of the ME © expe. | à 
It must change with their change, it NL A 
, S | 


their growth and progress. Hence rigidity in Brow wig | 
is inevitably fatal to the continued ` l 
use of a languags d 
0 analyse (fs... 
language as he fcund it in his own day. i i 3 tk; 


disputed that in his time ib was a language spoken on | 
common people. It was his subsequent reputation alis 
to the sanetity of the literature embodied in the E | 
that gradually turned what had been a mere statemen: | 
of fact into an unchangeable and rigid rule of "Corre 
speech". The consequence was ihat Sanskrit got rii | 
at the very core and it “died,” i.e., it ceased tobeud 
as a living language by the common people to expres | 
their thoughts and emotions, Of course it has alm} 
been, and is even now, cultivated by the “learned” (the |. 
Sistas) and it still serves as a medium of polite intercoure | 
between them. But the life has gone out of it and thet 
is a certain degree of artificiality, or rather a wane) 
spontaneity, about its use in ‘‘classical’’ times, which I 
contrasts rather sadly with the vigour of the Vedic speech | 


1 Rapson, op. cit. dis if | 
2 “Sanskrit would become the spoken language E *: "m 
CA I ORE . n ays Ov: | 
editions of Pāņini's grammar were drowned, p who remenl* | 


Pardesi; and, he may have added, if every Pandi 
Pāņini's Grammar were exiled. 


| 
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rammarians after Pāņini belong mainly 


krit 
f gans to the Pāņinian School. 


ame Of Pāņini practically extinguished every 
nskrib grammar in this country. In fact 
1 (and these of minor importance) ali 
e in Sanskrit Grammar is based on 
a even these exceptions accept in a large 
his methods and his nomenclature. In fact 
k done since his time has been in the 
n the Astādhyāyī, or a re- 
nt of the contents of that work. Thus while 


ti 
ol of Sa 
few names 


Panini is the very flower © 
3! tad begun with the Pada-text, he is the first and the 
l| areatest of 8 school of grammarians, which since his time 
is s practically held the field undisputed. We may mention 
only a few important names here. 


(i) Katyayana. 


|. The first name is that of Kātyāyana. Tradition makes - 
s| lim, indeed, the senior of Panini,” but little reliance can 
i} be placed on this. We must allow an interval of at least 


them. As we have already 
nguage when Panini 


for a considerable 


afew centuries between 
mentioned, Sanskrit was a living la 
analysed it and it continued to be so 
period afterwards. Indeed the effect of his grammar began 
4 tobe apparent only some generations later, for the inherent 
"Vitality of the language had carried it forward with the 


1 
| For details ; : i it., - 
| mamas, gee Belvalkar, epe; §§10-41; also Keith; ep 5 


! See Burnell, op. cit. 
Even as late as the time of Kālidāsa we find a vigour and a 
living speech: 


tūntanejtv i 

e Rs in the language which can only be found in 8 

| p ual approach of ''death'' due to rigidity is, however, quite~ 
l| arent at that period. ; V 
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growth of the people. The language 
every living language must change, ge 
of Kātyāyana it was found necessary to su 

to correct him in places, and, jn MELLON 4 
work to suit the changed conditions "tore : 
amending Panini and he takes Sub tho; Š Sets nr 
he thinks require such treatment. He © sūtra vis | 
Varttikas, and whatever statement he masaq that ing f 
gives reasons for them. But in Many cas e ow d 
have misunderstood Pünini! He seems " 
to a different school (probably the Aindra) and Pata 
‘definitely calls him a southerner. In hi ataia l 


Chang 
el | 
ce, by the i y. 


known to us only by name. 


(ii) Pataūjali, 


iiri hatch E E ENE ne c ET a 


Patañjali is the greatest name among Sanskrit mm. j 
marians after Panini. His great work was the Mi Í 
-bhagya, which is in reality a defence of Panini against th 
criticism of Kātyāyana and at the same time supplenes | 
of the former's work wherever he thought it necessar. 
He also attacks Kātyāyana's work rather severely. 
the main importance of the Mahabhasya lies in tē 
treatment of the principles of grammar enunciated ther 
‘This great work has been ciosely studied and has seve 
"very important commentaries written upon it. 


§269. Later works of the Panini School. 


These three—Panini, Katyayana and Patafil | j 
‘the three sages (afram) of the science of grammar. b 
xepresent the high-water mark of grammatical re 


1 8. 
! As pointed out by Patafijali, see Belvalkar, op. cit., Š 1 
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after patañjali the Pāņinian school is chiefly: 
! "d ab numerous commentaries and commentaries 
Q6. their turn and so on to several degrees. We- 
eso 7 tion some of the important com- 


wave merely me” =i 
* ries OF the main work of Panini. 
ponte 


() kāšikā-vrtti of Jayāditya and Vāmana. 

Vrtti-sūtra but popularly called’ 
k of the two scholars Jayāditya 
| pami and Vàmana. Tt is a running commentary on 
i 1 s Astäähyāyī in a very lucid style and furnished with 
| — examples. Another notable feature of this. 
| j MO incidental information supplied regarding many 
: tirely forgotten but doubtless well-known to- 
the authors. The Kāšika has several 


attached to it. 


| e work known as 
i E aska is the joint wor 


i | ariters, DOW en 
K ad studied by 
V important commentaries 
(ii) Pradīpa oj Kaiyyata. 

ie Mahābhāsya may be noted* 


Kaiyyata’s Pradipa on tl 
This work marks the end of 


| hee as an important work. 
"M mepoch in the history of Paninian grammar. By this 
- time Sanskrit had long become a «classic, i.e., practically. 
a dead”? language and had ceased to be influenced by 
the popular idiom. Then again Moslem invasions had 
tegun and during the chaos of five or six centuries which 
| hlowed no great work could be produced. In fact we 
| donot get any work of merit till the days of the Moghals,. 
When, with the establishment of peace, education and: 


GM z ; 
— mag began once again to flourish. 


(iii) Siddhāntakaumudī of Bhattoji Diksita. 
rit grammar” 


Tt was then found that the study of Sansk 
siderably in» 


E | 
a R it was a living language must differ con 
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its methods and order from its study as g « 
used only by the learned few. Consequent] e E 
that the arrangement of the Astüdhygy; Ys ` 
and there was a demand for re-artūngem, C C NI 
sūtras.' Hence we get à series of Works N in| 
Kaumudis. The most famous of these is th R ag 'Ë 
kaumudī of Bhattoji Dīksita. This js E Siddhin, s 
versally used in India for the study of Panini 
himself wrote a commentary on his own EC 
„are a host of others by various writers, 


(iv) Paribhāsendušekhara of Nāgojī Bhatta 


The Paribhüsüs of Pāņini's grammar found a | 
mentator in Nūgoji Bhatta in his work ala af 
Paribhāgendušekhara. Nigoji was a voluminous wl 
and he has written at least a dozen works on E 
besides several on Dharanagistra and other branches ¢ 
learning. Nāgojiis practically the last great writ? ; 
grammar of the Pāņinian type. After him the s 
degenerates rapidly into a writing of easy text-books ai 
“‘cribs’’ for the use of the average student. 


F 


$270. The Philosophy of Speech treated by the 
Naiyāyikas of Nadia. 


One point, however, deserves mention. "The risē ú 
the logicians at Nadia gave an impetus to the side | 
the psychological aspect of language. The Nyàya philoso | 
- definitely included $abda (or speech) as one of the mest | 


1 For details see Belvalkar, op. cit., $ 29. 
2 Prof. Berthold Liebich once told me that - 
. Sigya-descent from Nügoji. He himself was a pupil of 3 
Kielhorn was a pupil of a Pandit who traced his grammatica 
- (if we may use this phrase) from Nāgoji. 


eL horn, si 7 j 
p dest | 
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| J and in the process of drawing inferences an 
E quovis ad to be obtained of the capabilities of 
| gecutat® m that purpose. Hence there grew up a special 
nra tia fa very abstruse braneh of linguisties, partly 
rtly pure dialectics, which found great 
E 5 Bengal. The poat reprend work of this 
A js the Sabdašaktiprakāšikā ot Jagadīša Tarkalankara, 
m work.” The book is an extremely abstruse 
the philosophieal and psychological aspects 


jology and P^ 


| meatise OF 
| otthe Sanskrit language. 


8971. Other Schools of Sanskrit Grammar. 


ot necessary here to go into details about the 
| oiher Schools of Grammar in Sanskrit." The more 
| important of the surviving sehools might, however, be 
mentioned here by name. They are all later than 
Patañjali, and some of the very minor ones are quite 
| modern. The earliest is the Kātantra school which is, 
‘| as mentioned already, thought by some to be the same 
- wtheAindra school. The schools of Candragomin and 
- Junendra are definitely sectarian in their outlook. The 
- School ‘of Hemacandra and that of Bopadeva, however; 
deserve special mention. 


It is n 


$272. Hemacandra 


Hemacandra was a very holy Jaina monk who had 8 
| Considerable share in shaping the history of Gujarat. He 
5 a man of great culture and of encyclopedic learning. 


1 3 . . 
Ste Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logic. 


1 

in The details are to be found in Belvalkar, op. cit. Also Colebrooke 
i account of various Sanskrit Grammarians in an essay printed 

E. 8 his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II. 
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. E 
iHe has left many works on many Subjects on 
each ot... 


he has left a lasting impress, He also wrot 
ī ü 1 š Ba 
the Sabdānušāsana, with the object of ae 
shortest possible manner not only all that hen m 
had said upon the subject, but everything im «I 
said.'"! As a work on Sanskrit grammar dan at coef 
partly because of the sectarian bias of th T 
the last book (the fourth) of this grammar de 
with the Prākrits of his day and that Part consi, | 
his best claim to remembrance here. This mad i 
grammar of Hemacandra did for Jaina Prākrit, m 
on a limited scale, what Pāņini's Agtadhyayi EN | 
for Sanskrit. It made that language rigid, an a q 
language (which even then was passing out olus, | 
vernacular), “died” as a result of Hemacandra's me | 
Moreover the reasons were the same as in the former us Y 
viz., (1) the great fame and religious sanctity of the auth; Í 
and (2) the sacred character of the literature embodisi: 4 
that language. 


= 
fe = = 


ally 1 i 
e Writer. wi. 


als exclusis. 1 


8 273. Bopadeva. 


The school founded by Bopadeva has found a perm» | 
nent place in Bengal and his Mugdhabodha has id 
regarded as a standard work. This was really an attem 
at simplifying the grammar of Panini for the understate 
ing of Classical Sanskrit. All Vedic peculiarities (inclut 
accentuation) are strictly avoided.” It was, moreorë 
distinct attempt to represent the orthodox ped 
point of view as opposed to the sectarian schools | 


Jainas, the Bauddhas and other heterodox peop 


1 


i : : - 
Belvalkar, op. cit., $ 58 last sutra agd " 


2 The only reference to Veda is in the di 
corresponding to Pāņini's age «fa : see Belvalkar, 0P- | 
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| L ae illustrates his rules with examples from 
| pis PP mythology and he ''has taken care to use 
znmani possible the names of Hari, Hara and other 
qheneve™ s CRDI impartiality. He has considerably 
p Ped the system of Pāņini and he had to deviate 


simp. Jerably from him in the use of technical terms. 
cons! 


s 274. Language studies in ancient Greece. 


have been dealing with the indigenous 
£ India entirely unaffected by any external 
} influences. Before we can appreciate the modern tenden- 
Ē cies of linguistic studies in India we must glance rapidly 
atthe history of grammar in the west, for our modern 
tendencies are à direct outcome of Western influences, 
Greece has always been regarded as the fountain-head 
ofall Western culture, and though the study of grammar 
and language first commenced with a study of the Greek 
tongue, the Greeks themselves contributed nothing 

whatever to the formal study of any language, not even 
‘ther own. They had a supreme contempt for any one 
"m speaking Greek (which they regarded as the only 
- tongue fit for the use of cuitured beings) and they called 
- all such foreign people barbároi. As to their own lan- 
guage they thought that a man learnt his own mother- 

| - longue naturally and that he had no need to be specially 
<) taught anything about it. They paid great attention, 
| 3 however, to the art of debate and to rhetoric and both these 
E formed an essential part of their educational system. But 
language as such they never studied. 


go far we 
gammarians 0 


MEE : ; 
É ba Bo great was this prejudice against any foreign-sounding speech 
- on even the Macedonians, who spoke an outlying dialect of Greek 


) Were included under the term. 
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afr. ay, 1 
8 275. Aristotle GR 


The great philosophers of Greece 
thing to say avout language and Atisto 


pect is remarkable for the deep insight he h i 
analysis: Aristotle's analysis is disti A8 g hk 
point of view of the philosopher da E d 
his classification is of immense importance pet 


in the science of language, as in everythin 8, becar 
the first great exponent. His classificati els, be yal 

Š 3 à ation and h 1 
clature is the one we still use in our mm 8 none. | 
good deal misunderstood, perverted and Misa ME ài 
example the terms "''subject", “predicate” 2 Et h. 
are taken direetly from his formal logic. It isa a 
such has been the case, because, far from E xd 
clearer, this nomenclature vaguely understood, and s. | 
more vaguely applied, has been at the root of a Es. d 
of confusion in our grammars.? It is somewhat m 1 
fortunate that in modern India we too have tak /. 
these unscientific and vague “parts of speech” ine E 
Europe, although there is the much more accurate dal 
cation of Panini into the three groups fasa, gaa EC 


i 


§ 276. Plato. 


Plato has incidentally dealt with language nb 
philosophical Dialogues. He has some pertinent rem 5 
to offer on the relation of thought and speech. Hesp 


1 He deals with this in the twentieth chapter of his Poetics. i 

2 A sort of religious sanctity seems to have attached itsell E 
to the number (eight) of the “parts of speech”, and any 078 "T 
ing any other style of classification was, not so very long 880 F° 
almost as a heretic. The same overlapping of logic snif z 
and the same resulting confusion is to be observed in ex 
speculations of the Nadia logicians of Bengal (see above § 270). 
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IT , Voiced 
(phonéenta, vowels) 


— Voiceless (but not soundless) 


Letters (hém{phona, semi-vowels) 
Voiceless 
(&áphona)| True mutes — 
m . (áphthonga) 


Table XLVII.—Plato's classification of Greek sounds. 
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Š sī] RERMENĒS GI SCIENCE ortan 
£ GU 


in the Sophist, "thought (didnonia) is t 
age, with this exception, that thought is 
of the soul with herself which takes 


Aq 


(gaju, | 
nd langy, | 
ty to form 1 

a 
ken, T mem | 
another” 1 | 
honetically, | 


He repeats this belief in the identity of thought 

age in the Theaetetus (190), where he says, ` 
opinion is to speak, and opinion is a word Spo 
to oneself and in silence, not aloud, or to 
his Cratylus he analyses the Greek sounds p 


Plato’s classification was extended by later om | 
marians of the Greek language by dividing the true E E 
into (a) psild (voiceless), (b) mésa (voiced p 
daséa (aspirate). This is the phonetic classific 
was followed by Europe till very lately. 
Table XLVII. 


) and (j I 
ation which | 
It 15 shown ig i 


:8 2?7. Early European "Grammauiians, 


The first grammar ever written in Europe was b 
Dionysios Thrax (2nd cent. B. C.), a Greek who wrote it n | 
order to instruct his Roman pupils in his own mother 1 
tongue. He based his analysis upon the Aristotelian | 
system, and his method is essentially the same as is stil | 
used in Europe. His successor Appolonius Dyskols | 
is notable chiefly for his systematic treatment of syntet. | 
Following these two writers and taking them as models the | 
Romans, in their turn, started analysing their own langue | 
and a number of Latin grammars were written. Th 
Romans too, like their teachers the Greeks, paid speci | 
attention to oratory and rhetoric and for them tho greit | 
Greek writers were the models. And long after ta 
Roman Empire in the West had fallen before the Go 
the study of both these classical languages continue 
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L j, The Latin grammar of Laurentius Valla 
pursue’ authority even up to the 18th century. 


' 0) was ü great 7 Lg: . irit dE 
(d completely Aristotelian in spirit and in nomen- 
5 was 


ki ancient world bequeathed to Europe a legacy 
The 


:th misunderstanding of the history of language: 
avy W! Linguistic science continued to labour.under 
Mange of Linguistic knowledge had been 


* sanded beyond the dreams of the ancients,” * 
exten 


š 278. Christianity and the Crusades. 


[oU EL La PLI 
k a Su PE I T 


But the chief event in Europe during the centuries 
seeding the fall of Rome is the growth of Christianity. 
Be ud rof Christian scriptures was the principal incen- 
E RE ootval work during that period, and er 
languages Were studied in order to elucidate the sire 
books of that faith. Thus both Hebrew and Greek were 
cultivated. Closely associated with these were tbe various 
other languages, Syriac for certain special versions of js 
sariptures, and Latin for the writings of the great onm 
theologians of this age, lor Latin was at that period dc 
universal language of the learned. Arabic also was studied 
early, partly in connection with Hebrew, and partly as 8 
result of the Crusades and partly in order to enable them 
to study at the Arab universities of Spain. The net 
result of the study of all these languages was that scholars 
began to realise very early that Latin and Greek were 


very closely related.” Arabic, Syriae and Hebrew also 


l Holger Pederson, Linguistic Studies in the Nineteenth Century; 
(Harvard, 1981), p. 4. à 
: ! This fact was certainly recognised by the Romans also. It js Š 
Pity that Sanskrit Grammarians did not come into closer touch Ta 
ther people speaking a kindred language. The Tranians and Greeks 
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: y relate 
directly tp , tu, 


AG 
were observed to form an even more close] R 


And the study of this latter group led 
roots being REO ultimate foundations of lan Ey ot 
while Christianity gave such a great impetus ae By | 
of foreign languages, the orthodox theology á NL | 
was responsible for some very wrong notions he chun 1 
up occasionally even now. Thus, for eui du 
always thought that Hebrew was the ^ud "s | 
languages and many ingenious but wholly ung; of al I 
proofs were given to derive Latin and Greek ug 
through Hebrew.* Words 


$ 279. Early European Orientalists, 


Ever since the days of the Crusades active interest wa É 
being taken by the learned people of Europe in Arg, | 
learning. “The first translations from Arabie int | 
European languages were made about the beginning of 
the twelfth century of our era by Jews or Moors converted | 


to Christianity.’’? Soon after learned Europeans took to 1 
Were in India a comparatively short while, and they were succeeded bya 
long series of foreign and barbarian invaders. Panini, himself a natie Í 
of north-west India, certainly knew about the Greeks and their language, | 
But he never compared their speech with his own. This probably is ths i 
reason why the closeness of other languages to Sanskrit was naq | 
recognised by Indian writers. The nearness of the various Prakrits and | 
of the various Vernaculars has been noted by Hemacandra and othe | 
writers on Prakrit. : 

1 Exactly the same sort of attempt is often made by cae a 
writers to make Sanskrit the ''mother'', not only of the Indoor 
but of all languages. Thus I have read in a serious essy about ! 
derivation of the Arabic word kitāb from g«*. The An -a | 
right to left hence they read the Sanskrit word as g7X9 from 
(discarding all vowels) we get 9i-Xi-W and kitab ! s mpe ot 

1 Browne, Literary History of Persia, vol. i, chap. 1: | 
quotations given here are also from the same source. 
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£ Arabic by itself. They went to the Arab . 
0 


study 9. Spain! and studied the works.of the great 
ue um like al-Fārābī, Ibn Sima (Avieonng), 
hilos 


(Averroes); al.Ghazzali and others. Among 

might be mentioned Albertus Magnus (1193- 
E 1 Seot- (1214-1291) and Roger Bacon. ‘The 
Michae cially ‘‘ called attention to the importance 
| st named dd E scientific purposes of a study of Oriental 
„f dor philosophi 3 The Pope ordered (1811) the establishment 
Ë Janguages: Hebrew, Chaldean (Syriac) and Arabic at the 
| atchairs of He ties in Europe, but in order to prevent 


i jversi 
eater m these studies under the direct control of 


eu 


| 80) 


j ES o «The first Orientalist of Europe” in the 
š the C reu. 


t sense of the word, was Guillaume Postel (died 
ng sent 5 4 
: Fa who first cast Arabic types and was the first to 


use them in his books. 


"The full development of oriental studies in tīk: 

| however, may be said to date from the seventeen ; 

1 century, since which epoch progress has been see eee 
continuous.” Professorships in Arabic were establis ie 
} in Cambridge (1632) and ab Oxford (1636). ae E: 
| earlier pupils of Abraham Wheelock, the firsb s s f 
| of Arabic at Cambridge, was Thomas Hyde VS Es 

| suthor of the well-known Latin work on the ki) ; 
- of the Religions of Ancient Persians, Parthians an 4 rd 
(1700). Hyde made use of several earlier works a P 
them a small tract by, Henry Lord on *' the Religion : E 
Parsees ” (1630) based. upon information gathered y 


author from the Parsi priests of Surat. 


5 ; - xVili. 
- Joseph McCabe, The Splendour of Moorish Spain, chap: xvi 
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T M a oe 
$280. The founding of Iranian studies i Aqy 
te LJ . ; tm E 

In 1794 a facsimile of four E ^ nop, 
mss. of the Vendidād ''! fell into the hani the Boda ka 
Frenchman, Anguetil du Perron (173 14855 Of a Yon, | n 
an impulsiveness and devotion to s 9), and e wil 4 


once resolved ''to win for his coun alli, a | 
l| 


cience truly G 
try the glory of 


from the suspicious priesthood who Westin, | pi 
; wao guarded up 
to these hidden secrets of an old world Meer the key, Lt 
before the learned world a complete UU üy | d 
Unt g 


Zoroastrian doctrines, based not on the 
non-Zoroastrian or even modern Pārsī writers 
So burning was his zeal that he immediately enli a | 
private soldier in the army of the French "C ux 
Company. Immediately on his arrival in India i 
to learn Persian and after great hardships reached Ga | 
and placed himself under the guidance of the Parsi vid | 
there. After seven years and a half of incessant Jaton | 
he did learn what he had set his heart upon. He retume - 
to Paris in 1762, and after nine more years of labour ha - 
published in 1771 his epoch-making work Le Zend-Avesta, 
ouvrage de Zoroastre, traduit en Français sur l'original | 
Zend, in three volumes. As Anquetil himself had - E. 
anticipated the work was received with scepticism, and f | 
even ridicule, by the laarned world. He had pub dom | 
8ll that he had been taught by the priest at Surat, and 3 
this did not agree with the views that the learned world | 
held about ''the great sage oí ancient days, Zoroaster. | 
The most vehement critic of Anguetil was Bir Willa t 
Jones, who in a letter in French ‘‘ not only overwhelm | 
Anquetil with satire and invective which are not alwat | 


1 E 
These had been brought to England in 1688 and 1733. . 


ed asa | 
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aste; put absolutely refused to recognise the 
co, and even. the reality of discoveries 
doned far more serious shortcomings. 
P: mig ter happily puts it, * the Zend-Avesta suffered 

Dare s of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil ’.’” 
| pr the au I the reasons which led Sir William Jone 
- jpdeed; one 0 UT Royl Asiatic Society was to ensure 
| pter on 10 $ Oriental languages and religions in a manner 


hat followed by Anguvetil.* 


i he 
| n pse im orban 
je ah have con! 


s 281. ` Early Indian Studies in Europe. 


Arabic and Islamie studies were being carried 
| min Europe ever since the days of the Crusades, the 
| Indian side was known but, vaguely and through wonderful 
| tales of Indian Wisdom.” But since the discovery of 
| the sea-route to India by Vasco de Gama Christian 
missionaries had started studying the languages and the 
| religious beliefs of India. It was primarily through these 
| Christian priests, mainly Jesuits, that knowledge of Indian 
} languages and of Indian culture began to spread in Europe. 
| One of the earliest of these was Abraham Rogers, who 
} vas chaplain at Pulicat from 1681 to 1641, and who 
| translated Bhartrihari into Dutch in 1651, Somewhat 


While 


| ically by Voltaire. Unfortunately this last mentioned 
| vok was proved to be a forgery by a J esuit priest and 
| “nsequently for many years afterwards the Sanskrit 
- hnpuge itself was regarded as ''a forgery, made by the 


| d ‘conquest,’ , 


1 ; š 
_ mention this on the authority of the late Dr. Sir J.J. Modi. 


3 
Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, chap. 1. 
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- hierthe Lore of the Ezour Vedam was greeted enthusia- - 


| "tty Brahmans on the model of Greek after Alexander's. 


| 
| 
| 


$28ibfized BORMEN ES O SAR OFT. f 
"ANS | 

The missionaries worked on the T ia k 
of the South and produced translations g Tera, | 
of the Bible in Tamil and in Konkanī AE 
Grammar was also compiled by one o; these EC 
The important center for missionaries in Bou ONaties ul 
at Tinnivally, where Sehwarz worked during tre Id, | 
century. The other missionary Center in 
founded in 1794 by William Carey at 
The main object of this mission was educationa] 
East India Company looked upon this effort 

Indians as dangerous and risky to their rule. 
chose the Danish settlement of Serampore ag « s l| 
refuge ''.' Carey became Professor of Bengali, aig | af 
and Sanskrit at the Fort William College in 1801. T; ui p 
also at Serampore that the first newspaper in an Indis | 
Vernacular, the Bengali Samāchār Darpan, was starizi | 
in 1822; and this helped very considerably the mouldings | 
of medern Bengali prose. | 
The practical need felt by the officers of the East Inis | 
Company for understanding the Hindu as well as the | 
Islamic codes of law led to the estabishment of colleges | 
for teaching these subjeots at Fort William. Alreadyin | 
1778 Warren Hastings had summoned eleven leamal 
Brāhmaņas of Calcutta and had directed them to compil r 

a text of all the Hindu laws and customs so that to] 
might be rendered into Persian and used in the Companys” I 
courts. ‘‘And he appòinted Hindu and ie | 
advisors to the European judges to expound the laws T 
customs of the people.” This constituted the M 
movement for an intellectual understanding of the lile $ 
ture of India by the Company.” ° 
1 R. W. Frazer, A Literary History of India, p. 89). pen f ; 

2 Papers relating to Indian Affairs (1892), quoted by ^7 
cit., p. 389, f.n. 1. 


3 | 1, 
» but i, | 
to educat | r 
Hence (ars 
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| 
T Law, 88 codified with the help of the eleven x 
indu H4 salā known to English judges only in a 
| pitt" rs original language of these laws hadian 
J pansa ti0 sealed book. In 1785 a young English | 
1 DET s Wilkins, translated the Bhagavad-Gita | 
[pechan , nd in 1787 he published a translation of the | 
| aio Eng Fiven then “ the West woke not up to the- : | 
oda ught of more value than bales 
| got that ‘ces and gems." * In 1789 was published 


clusively to the West that India did possess 
Humboldt gave to Kalidasa * & lofty | 
m among the poets of all ages and Cache sang of 
ft-quoted lines. A desire was now 
holars of Hurope to read all these 
| nderful books in the original language. And as eae 
| they learnt this language they could not hep een : 
| dose similarity it bore to the "classical e x 
} Greece and Rome. But they also saw it was distinguis Í ; 
ty the very thing so lacking in Greek linguistics, i e 
systematic and rational analysis of the forms of speech. 


| created amongst SC 


1 Frazer, op. cit., p. 5. 


? These are (rendered into English) : 
““Wouldst thou the life's young blossoms and the fruits of its- 
decline, 
“ Andall by which the soul is pleased, enraptured, 
fed,— : A 
“ Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sweet name- 
combine ? i 


“T name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is said. 


feasted,- 


E 
Holger Pederson, op. cit., p. 12. 
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§ 282. The introduction 


of the g; 
Sanskrit into By te slug 


tope, Y of 
But ‘‘Comparative Philology ” as 
not known to Europe until Sanskrit 
notice of European scholars. 

orn on the day when Sanskri 
ihe Western world. The enthusiasm that q lí 
hearts of those first pioneers into the reg] hs Y 
sacred language and India's ancient lore sti usa hii 
veins of their followers to-day and will quicken à nef 
beat of inspired workers for generation R 
are the enthusiastic words in which J acks 
the effect of the first view of Sanskrit by Europes | 
scholars. It opened out a new world, as it were, aa 
the first time the scholars of Europe realised that at | 
important languages of Europe as well as those of Tran a 
India were really members of one family. From this tm + 
«onward ''philology'* as we know it to-day begins. | 


ilo} 


Mek | 


S to Come"... 
On has desert | a 


§ 288. Laying the foundations in Europe, 
(i) Sir William Jones (1746-1794). 


The first foundations were laid by Sir William Jus | | 

in the year 1786, when at the foundation of the Rod f 

Asiatic Society in Calcutta ''for enquiring into the hist | 

"Civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, scientes al 
literature of Asia” he definitely pointed out the n9 |. 

features of the new branch of knowledge opening F 
"before the European world. He said: P 
~~ “The Sanskrit language, whatever be its RN ` 
-œi wonderful structure, more perfect than the 4 ] 


1 A. V. W. Jackson, Philology, p. 9: 
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«1s than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined’ 
a 009 P at bearing to both a stronger affinity, both 
eit! = of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than 

os produced by accident—so strong that no: 
old examine all three without believing them: 
108 ng from some common source, which perhaps 


pave Der There is a similar reason, though not 
onger an for supposing that both Gothic and Celtic, 

ite Eus dod with a different idiom, had the same origin: 
oh “p98 

y ihe Sanskrit 


‘aie translation of the Sakuntalā was a notable event 
E E: of European scholarship. It drew attention 
al p ty and richness of Sanskrit literature and great 
| b E. cm and Herder spoke of it with unstinted 
| ie oe He also published translations of Gita- 
E. and of Mānava- Dharmašāstra. He was “a man} 
V - it is difficult to say whieh is most worthy of 
i amiration, the splendour of his genius, dc ns ot 
- lisaequirements, or the unspotted purity of his life ”.' ! 


(ü) Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765-1837). 


The work which Jones inaugurated prospered and very 
| miliy grew into a definite science. One of the earliest 
| ugishmen to take up the study was Henry "Thomas Cole- 
| broke, who has been perhaps the best among the English 
| Srskritists. He was a man of great learning and he has. 
M Ht his mark on almost every branch of Sanskritic research 
' 1 Wing to the width and depth of his scholarship. Beginning: 
| Tits violent prejudice against Oriental learning, which 
t > compared to “a dunghill, in which a pearl or two lie 
A 207^ he grew to be a most ardent and zealous student 
9 Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian and Arabic, besides studying: 


Um.: 
This is the opinion of the American Justice Story. 
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the plants and animals and 
«special interest in the Himalayas dj — 
; a; í 1 
.of the heights of the peaks. His "s eal B 
Astronomy and Mathematics and he Ri ul 
„Arabic Astronomy and Mathematios 1 kindraq m : 


geology of 


(iii) Friederich Schlegel (1779 1890 
- ), 


The greatest amount of work in 
logy, however, has been done in Germ 
the first German Sanskritist is a roma 
Wars. Friederich Schlegel was in 
1808, where he made the acquaintance of a vo 
soldier, Alexander Hamilton, who had been M th 
-of war on his way home from India. Him H 
good use of his time in India by studying Sanskri 
though he never did any remarkable work as an me 
himself, he started the movement in Germany by ta \ 
Sanskrit to Schlegel. It was the latter who first poins f 
out to German scholars the importance of Sand; | 3 


the Science ofp 
any. The Stn 
nee of the Nang. | 
P aris in the k 


book *'On the Language and the Wisdom of the Indis | + 
(1808) he has used the term ‘Comparative Gramm | 
for the first time. He remarks that “comp 


-history ’?.? 


(iv) Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835): 
F. Schlegel was the first Sanskritist in Gem" 


! From the obituary notice by his son; J RAS, vol. 5, 
? Quoted by Pederson, op. cit., p. 19. 
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nder of the science oi Comparative Philology— 
Dea that he first laid down the principles which 
the E. completely guided and dominated these studies 
pave E s Jm von Humboldt. A man of amazing versati- 
x E ems above alla statesman and politician; but he 
rt, he me to study languages and to write several works 
Ü adr of language. These works do not contain any 
pt ane discoveries in linguistics’ but they show a 
| p. Say proad outlook upon the subject and a very clear 
| E. of what such a science should become. His point of 
1 E js essentially historical and sane. He regards ''philo- 
| oy” 08 8 part of the wider study of mankind. Language, 
a maintains, is not a thing created or artificially made, but 
¿| isan energy found in human beings, a manifestation of the 
se. Divine Life in man. He is very emphatic in the state- 
ment that the beginning and the end of all things are hid- 
X denfrom human eyes and hence we can contemplate only 
A ihe stages in the middle. Therefore, he holds, we need 
..1 nottrouble about the origin of speech and thus lose our- 
- solves in the mazes of speculation. Let us take it ed 
granted that man speaks because speech comes natural to 
E lim, sound links itself to his thoughts and as it were wells 
- (ub rom him. Humboldt also had the idea that words, 
. we traceable to roots and that inflections were originally 
independent words which were joined on to other words to 
modify their sense. Throughout his work there runs his 
- great feeling of humanity. 


pund ti 


l 
E d perhaps his remarkable work on the Kawi (Javanese) 
[ Mage. 


1 
Ct, 
LIGUE fa LI EE CE 
IST TWIST | 
Bhagavad-Gita, Il. 28, 
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(v) Adolf Schlegel (1767-1845) 


He was the brother of F, Schlegel 
authority on Sanskrit, and he it E ks was a, 
extremely wise advice that the Sanskrit F Bay 
to be studied with the reverence of the Bad | 
the same time with the critical ang scienti man £ | 
European scholar He may be re Spirit tt 
of Sanskrit Philology in Europe. 


garded as the In : 


(vi) Franz Bopp (1791-1867), 


We must also mention here the first writ 

tive Grammar, Franz Bopp. Though his Work is mwa f 

of date, it has got a great deal of historica] interest T | 

In 1816 came his first work on The Conjugation Syatem g E 

Sanskrit Verbs as compared to that oj Greek, Latin, Perin V. 

and Germanic. His greater work was Published in 198), 1 

Tt was the Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Gu, T. 

Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic and German and in 183k 

brought out as a supplement to his Comparative Grammy, | 1 
A Treatise on the Accent Systems in Sanskrit and Gre | E 
Bopp believed that the inflections were originally indepen. | 
ent words which were used to modify the other vardi | | 
to which they were attached and these gradually lé | 
their independent existence and became mere meanings | i 
suffixes. Of course being the first writer on Comparsiī | | 
Grammar Bopp had not enough material and he ise q 
means accurate. There were a lot of problems he ex 
not solve, and so he laid down the dictum that “the lir 
of philology” were true only within certain limits, 


er of Comp, 


à Pee yis Stade 
1 Indische Bibliothek, 1. 99, quoted by Delbrück in Ast 
der indogermanischen Sprachen, p. 78. 
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(oti) Jacob Grimm (1785-1863). ` 


who so greatly delights all children with 


Jaco? dn n 
P omparsble Fairy Tales, was the first writer of 
ys M | Grammar. His great German Grammar began 


d D gistorios in the year 1819. He considered the subject 

| io spre the historical point of view. He lays great 
regular growth of language with the progress 
ment of the people. His name is specially 
ith the famous two “‘laws of sound-shifting”, 
«heh he formulated ior the Germanic languages. The 
dation of these “laws” forms an important 
n ihe history of linguisties.! Grimm clearly 
4 the true historical and scientific method 
of research, and his own unequalled knowledge not only of 
the German language, but of the people, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the heart of his people (as evidenced by 
his collection of folk-tales) make his grammar very fine 
reading. He says in bis preface that he was as it were 
forcibly dragged into writing the historical German Gram- 
mer. He says that every word should be traced to its 
yery root and that the living organic principle of its 
gowth should thus be discovered. He regards language 
as a deep-lying principle of our being, which grows with 
our growth according to natural laws.” 


on the 


pointed ou 


(viii) Rasmus Kristian Rask (1787-1832). 


Chronologically the first specialist in Comparative 


Philology in the 19th century is Rasmus Kristian Rask. 


His chief work is an *' Investigation on the origin of the 


1 
See above Chapter VIII, 88 121-126. 
! Delbrück, op. cit., p. 75. 
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oo GER OP STEELERS on quer ant ecano QU. | 
Sazon Grammar brought him good ni 

Rask who first formulated the m = E ; 
shifting. Actually in the first edition of G ermani, ess ; 
Grammar there is no mention of this ls m 

edition, however, Grimm has mentioned mā I Im 
it out in some detail. The work of Ret oe 

in the interval, and it was only Rask's R ad appen 
prevented the original discoverer from x death ty 
j himself. It was also Rask who full CUNT 
genuineness of Anquetil du Perron's 
pointed out thab this language (Avesta) nu i 
which Zoroaster's teachings were first given, n ie t 
made a journey to the East (1819-1822) and ms | 
the oldest and best mss. of the Iranian Sreiptures, ES I 
are new in Copenhagen.' Rask “had the m: qd F 
genius for linguistic relationships—no one has surpassed 
him in this respect, in fact no one has ever equalled him"? I 
Rask's great merit lies not only in his correct determin. | 
tion of linguistic relationships, but also—and here he is even 
greater—in his careful reasoning in substantiating them, 


J a yy | 


| 


E it oy | 
y established k 


Zend Avesta, 


mra aka a i a SR Va , 


: (iz) Eugène Burnouf (1801-1852). 


He studied Sanskrit under Chezy, who was thefrs | 
to give publie lessons in that language anywhere i | 
Europe. .In 1826 Burnouf published, in collaboration with | 
Lassen, his Essai sur le Pali, which introduced Europe | 
scholars for the first time to the original teachings of ti | 
Buddha. In 1888 he published his great work, Commentaire | 
sur le Yagna, which was the first accurate work on E: | 


1 Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, II, p. 41. 
2 Pederson, op. cit., p. 26; see also p. 250. . 
3 See obituary notice in JRAS., vol. 15. 
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187 yo STUDIES SAPIND IAN WEST Fo odd. 
| Eus pd: which corrected many of the mistakes 
| vest J This great work might be called the starting 
| 14027 T works on Avesta texts done in the West ever 
point 0 „No European Orientalist. has exhibited greater 
gincē» of research, penetration. and patience than] 

n t; nor has any one surpassed him in the clearness: 

"son with which he has recorded the results of 
» He also worked on the Cuno imm 
rk on Pali and Buddhism may be regarded 
er work in Europe. 


| get 


the pione 
8 284. Collecting the material. 


The science was now definitely founded and irom 1833 
| qo about 1855! the main characteristic of philological 
| work is the collection of an enormous number of facts. It 
vis a period cf a great deal oi what some people call 
| dmdgery. But it was extremely necessary, for only 
upon the material thus collected was it possible later on to 
wild up the theories of modern linguistics. Im certain 
respects it is 8 period when the first beginnings of some 
| of our modern theories were made and at least one branch 
| oflinguistics was definitely founded during these years. 


(i) August F. Pott (1802-1887). 


E "Scientific etymology owes its origin to August Friede- 

pon Poit", says Jackson.? His labours are most volu- 
minous, He undertook in his great work—Etymologische 
| Forschungen—to reduce to greater order the great work 


1 Li 

1 and x 1 period, namely, between  Bopp's Comparative Grammar 

| ee book on the mutual relations of Grammar, Logic and 

VIS E (Grammatik, Logik, Psychologie, thre Prinzipien und ihre 
ti ūltnisse zu einander). 


"Philology, p. 19. 
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ss 
dt Boppy NEFRPSHUEHBEPNVE Severely $e KS 
he displays a very varied and rich magii MICI 
ing resemblances, he never allows it » lon in à y : 
We are indebted to him for a | arge — Out of wa | 
rate etymologies. He also made the fe Very «i 
comparative sounds” which comprised EC "f a 

Indo-European languages then recognised. leally g N j 


(ii) Friederich Max Müller (1893-1900, 

Though he did not rank very hi 
īn ue domain of comparative or historical Eramma) | 
Müller has a great many claims upon our gratitude I 
was the first to make this subject popular a 
in spite of a good dealof doubtful philol 
komētā me lectures on The Science. of Language y, | 
very fascinating reading. His most valuable Works scie; | 
fically are his great edition of the Rigveda, with Siyi | 
commentary (1849-75), and the great undertaking ti V 
fifty volumes of the Sacred Books of ihe East. K, 
founded the science of Comparative Mythology and Ba | 
gion, and his contributions to Urgeschichte too are «f 
value, although occasionally his conclusions are wef 
poetic and imaginary than scientific. Max Mile f 
naturally devoted much attention to the language d ! 
India and in 1854 he established the existence of ib | 
Munda languages as distinct from the Dravidien. 


gh as a Philo. | 


nd even tod d 
BY and haltin, | 


(iii) Rudolf Roth (1821-1895), and (iv) Otto Böhtlingk | 
(1815-1904). 


ths | 
Another great work was begun towards the end of I 


. 3 ; los 
"Period which has proved to be of immense help | 
° 3 im his heredi A Ñ 

1 That was probably due to the poetic strain in vāli »M 
father was one of the well-known poets of Germany. 4 


S : itic. 
been his most unsparing, yet, on the whole, his most just er 
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„į language. It was the great St. Petersburg 
| st 5 Sanskrit compiled by the labours of Roth and 
| (picto! Je tries to trace to its root every word given 
As a Jeading scholar of the Veda Roth recognised 
of Sanskrit for an understanding of the Avesta. 
| Tat d depended wholly upon the Pahlavi tradition 
| joa’ » had got from the Parsi priests at Surat and 
| «pieb ad followed this method. Roth, however, 
i tained that this tradition was worthiess. His conten- 
4 - as that in the first place Avesta must be explained 
by itself, by searching out and comparing parallel 
d similar groups of words and ideas as found 
| mte almost contemporary Vedas. In this respect he 
| qs certainly gone deeper and has gained a better insight 
| into the real teaching of the Avesta than can be obtained 
by depending entirely on the Pahlavi tradition. i 


passages an 


(v) August Schleicher (1823-1868). 


The great dominating figure of this period is August 
| Gihleicher. He came practically at the end of the: period 
and his greatest work, the Compendium, actually falls 
outside the period." He gathered together the work done 
| during this period and put itin an organised form. This 
remarkable work consisted of a “ portrait sketch of each 
member of the Indo-European famiiy, with an outline 
| pieture of the Aryan mother in the background”. His 
results are no longer tenable in the light of later research 
and no one now professes to be able to compose in the 
pes Indo-European speech as he used to do, but still 
PD his work points out the path for the future and makes 8 


I A 

?g i t was published in 1861. The full title is Compendium der 
gleichen den Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen. 

Jackson, loc. cit. 
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decided advance on the work of Bo A 


that Philology was more g. n 


` “als 
atun 0 be | 
(or human) science. ural than a LT 


| 
Eo 

(vi) Friederich Spiegel (1890 189 
od). 


la P d his career as a student ot Pali. T x 
is degree he spent some time in Ge ler tli | 
through the Avesta mss, collected agen look, 
ed by Rask my 
time he devoted himself exclusively to the aid Fro 
languages and culture. His first imi t 
about the Pārsī (Pāzand) language, in which " Work y 
ries on the Avesta texts had been Written, 7 E 
elaborate plans for editing the complete nes mad;| 
together with their ancient commentaries as is a 
translation of these. The first two volumes of the € 
texts with the Pahlavi-Pāzand commentaries did " 
Es son But Westergaard’s complete edition of t; | 
exts having appeared in 1852-1854 at Copenhagen, Spiez! 
gave up the idea of editing the remaining texts, By 
Spiegel went on with the work of translation of the ters | 
which appeared in three volumes during the years 18 
to 1863. This translation was rendered into Englishlj| 
Bleek in 1864. In this translation Spiegel has adhered} 
the Pahlavi tradition, following the lead of Angueti | 
and Burnouf. He has also done some valuable work a| 
the Old Persian Inscriptions. Among the earlier Tronis ; 
Spiegel holds a very high place; and as the teacher € | 
K.R. Cama he may be regarded as the « father" of the 
modern Parsi Iranists in India. | 


"i 
Y of Iani 


|. 


: . 03i | 
: imi ishing a complete E : 
Westergaard had similar plans of publishing MICE pal 


1 


tion as also of a full grammar of the language - 
translation had appeared he remained satisfied wit 
of the Texts. 
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IN 
(vii) Georg Friederich Grotefend (1775-1855). 


Grotelē? d is to be remembered in connection with the 
. herment of the Old Persian. Inseriptions. In 1802 
| deciP kup two of the Inseriptions from Persepolis, which 

he Cn copied out by Niebuhr in 1765 during his travels 
- ped Tran. On careful scrutiny Grotefend was 


uc ` . A 
tbrovs 4 that these two Inscriptions referred to two kings 


ids 

convince . . . 
i| god were of a very closely similar import. He guessed 
N correctly that the two different groups of signs could 
U for the names of the two kings. And he ven- 


only stand 


tured upon the bold guess that one of them was Darius 


the Great, the son of Vīstāspa (Hystaspes) and that the 
other was Xerxes, the son of Darius. Working on this 
hypothesis he discovered the phonetic values of thirteen 
signs; of these nine were perfectly correct. 


(viii) Sir Hemy Rawlinson (1810-1895). 


He was an officer in the Hast India Company's Bombay 


5 
i | Amy, and was posted in southern Tran. Here in 1835 
id - Reset about the task of discovering the secret of the Cunei- 


form script. The great Inscription of Darius at Behistun 
specially attracted him, and having heard of the work of 
Grotefend and others, he first of ail made himself fully 
acquainted with all that had been done hitherto. His own 
very thorough knowledge of the language and dialects of 
Iran proved to be of immense help in his task. But before 
he was well started he was sent to Kabul on a delicate 
political mission, and so it was not until 1843 that he was 
able to return to Iran and to begin working actually on 
the Behistun Rģek. With strenuous Jabour, often 
‘volving great risk of life and limb, he succeeded in taking ` 
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full copies (rubbings) of all the inscri 
Rock, including the almost inacce 
Elamitic texts. He published the 
tions together with a full trans] 
text in 1846. Soon afterwards | 
demonstrated that Rawlinson had indeed mete | 
problem of the Old Persian script ang from that $ | 
texts were also worked out and the decipheri xd 5 


of Cuneiform Inscriptions was put upon a RS Sí | 
. sig, t 


Ptions 0 


(iz) James Prinsep (1799-1840), 


As regards the ancient Indian Inscriptions, 
marked out scripts had been noted fairly early, and thes | 
had been deciphered a few years before Rawlinson’s pull : 
cation of his investigations. In the case of the Indian | 
scripts some bilingual (Pali and Greek) coins of the Indo. | 
Greek kings had given the first clue. The Kharosthi seriņt | 
was deciphered first, and herein Prinsep was one ofthe | 
earliest workers. But his name is specially associated with i 
the reading of the Brahmi script. He gave the Brahmi | 
alphabet in full in the year 1837. Here also it wasa | 
bilingual coin of the Indo-Bactrian king, Agathokles, which | 
furnished the first clue. | 


two Clearly 


§ 285. The Junggrammatiker 
(i) H. Steinthal (1825-1899). 


The year 1855 saw the publication of 8 work bys 


young man named Steinthal. The work was by no a | 

1 For a very readable account of Rawlinson's work at Ne | 
see David Masters, The Romance of Excavation, chap. 15: war p. 
Museum publication on The Inscriptions of Darius the Great K: | 
oj Behistun also gives a fine account of Rawlinsons °” . - 
(Introduction, pp. xvi ff.) 
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arkable one; but it seemed to open out a new 
14 dealt with the mutual bearing 


«v for the student of languages. The new era 
; l ical philologists did not begin definitely with 

TOTNM but it was perhaps the earliest, work indi- 
mo 8 now tendency- At that time, and for another 
t E EUN. so, Schleicher was the great master of 
geni J hilologists. It was in derision that the name 
Lone cr! was given to them. ‘Their insistence on 
E Swag their main point of difference from the 
B i. The great fame of Sehleicher prevented the 
P. A new views for some time, but slowly and 
‘ Ku the truth that was in them forced itself upon ihe 
[med world and the young grammarians triumphed in the 
ai. Steinthal’s psychology started it, and it was carried 
)- Ene first instance by Leskien, the famous scholar o£ 


Shvic-philolog y - 


(i) Hermann Osthoff, (iii) Karl Brugmann and 
(iv) Hermann Paul. 


- The real struggle of the J unggrammatiker has centered 
| mund three great names : Osthoff, Brugmann and Paul. 
| The former two were long associated together as workers 
| ad their joint work embodying their researches, Morpho- 


| . 
| logische Untersuchungen? is the pioneer work of the new 
atest of the 


i K 
s | tool. Brugmann was recognised 88 the gre 


1 , [n T A é . . 
le. the young grammarians”, the adjective implying both 
This new school 
ilologista, Karl 
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new generation of philologists. He SU | 
complete the vast Grudriss der verglai lanne and | 
der indogermanischen Sprachen p ende m | 
famous exponent of the Principles ad mc ha AM 
His epoch-making work Prinizpien d losophy g kj 
(the Principles of the History of Lang 


pracha | 
standard book on the subject. j 


nage), ig stila 


(v) W. D. Whitney (1827-1894) 


Whitney was the first American philos; i 
He dealt with language as a hu : p Hologist Of nes} 
man institution and je. 
to him Philology was a Part of historical or * E 
science, He emphasised the fact that ee : 
reflection of a nation's mind. He is the Nx 
level-headed writer in English on the general vind 
oi the science and has done much to "E 
of the imaginary and poetieal theories of Max Mila 
Whitney was a pupil of Bopp and Roth. In collaborat 
with the latter he edited the Atharva Veda (1856). k| 
1879 he published his chief work, A Sanskrit Gramma} 
including both the Classical Language and the (kz) 
Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. In this book fort} 
first time the facts of Sanskrit language were set fotdi| 
their true historical perspective.” Here he connects g 


Mor} 


1 The whole in five volumes. The last three are in i. 
with Delbrück and deal with Comparative Syntax. Volume T appii 
in 1886. | 


2 Translated into English by H. A. Strong; also 8 
English (principally) by H. A. Strong, W. S. Logeman 
Wheeler. 


3 I myself learnt Sanskrit at school according t 
which takes note of the Classical language slone T E 
the Vedic. I remember very vividly the great confusion € 


daptel Ë 
and d | B 


n r t 

o the “old melt 
and utterly | 
"LI 
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the Vedas and the later classical language 
c whole. In 1885 he published a supplement 
a book on The Roots, Verb-Forms. 
tives of the Sanskrit Language. His 


i 

» of 
gpmē” C. 
dy de A steal 


thi c 
D. Deriva 
arl : 
ll md prim d eral linguisties are The Life and Growth of 
ekl «oris 2 © nguago and its Study. There are also. 


val ranged? and La inquisti 1 Orie 
lg] pang mes of collected Linguistic and Oriental Essays 


which contain very interesting topics like Avesta, 


m 
ive Mytholo 


by parat gy, Hindu Astronomy etc. 
Com 


(vi) B. Delbrück. 


the J unggrammatiker Delbrück must be 
He collaborated with Brugmann in the 
| Encyclopaedia of Comparative Grammar and contributed 
the three volumes on Syntax. In fact he may be called 
| the founder of Comparative Syntax. His knowledge of 
"D Greek, both ancient and modern, was unsurpassed and 
tothis he added a profound knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin 


- md other languages. 


Among 
nentioned. 


(vii) Julius J olly. 


He began his work as a writer on comparative grammar, 
Ë| specially on Greek. He has done much good work in the 
|, field of comparative syntax and he was amongst the earliest 
| Writers on the subject. He was an exceilent Sanskritist 
Í and his special branch was Hindu Law and Custom. 
ed. His deep knowledge of Greek language and antiquities 


helped him considerably in elucidating many obseure points 


I E when I first read through Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar. It may 
c worth mentioning here that Whitney has also compiled a German 
m in whieh the portion dealing with the word-building in 
ge | man is a masterpiece of lucidity. 
1 
He was my revered guru at the University of Würzburg. 
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in Sanskrit books on Dharmaśästra | 


Whatever subject he touched h 
details and whatever he wrot 
importance and deserving of re 
great knowledge of Hindu Law he s = Account op, 
the Tagore Law Lectures at the Uu AAA to NI 
It is also worth noting that his standarā vad of j| 
system of Medicine won for him the on the Hing [ 


de | 
Medicine from Oxford, Bree ot Doctr y | 


Anu. | 
© Went into al, | 
e was Con, 
Spect. 0, MA 


(viii) O. Schrader (of Breslau) (1855-1919) 


He started | 


He was Professor of Slavic Language 
chiefly on problems of  Urgeschichte, 
theory of ''the Indo-European homeland" being situate | 
in the Volga basin.! His important works, epoch-maki ; 
in their way, are Sprachvergleichung und Urgesclicl | 
(1906) and Rellexikon der indogermanischen Altertun.| 
-skunde (1917). Both these works are of great interes | 
to all students of linguistics and antiquities of the Inb 
Europeans. Another important contribution of Schrale 4 
is his article on “Aryan Religion" in Hasings' Enos | 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. | 


(iz) Peter Giles.” 


He was Master of Emmanual College, Cambridge x 
„Reader in Comparative Philology in that University. E 
«a student in Germany he had imbibed very fully . 
teachings of the Junggrammatiker, and he carried | a 
their work in England. He was the author of 4 ik | 
Manual of Comparative Philology which is based mal | 


i See 165 above. 


ZH 3 
: jence of Lamp | 
» He was the guru who initiated me in the Science C 
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IES i 4 Greek, both of which languages he had 
| ore ihoroughlY- He also contributed a very interest- 
i e «The Aryas'" in the Cambridge History 


ter 


= His strong points HELE his lectures and his. 
li q of teaching bis subject. He was a voracious. 
e ith a wonderful memory, and hence his lectures 
al A always interesting and full of the latest information. 


The fundamental ideas of the ‘Young 


8 286. j 
Grammarians’. 


unggrammatiker laid great stress on five points, 


The J 
y observed them in all their writings." 


: and they consistentl 
y of living speech is equal in importance to that 


| () Stud 
of the ‘Classical’ Languages. 


The Junggrammatiker recognised the importance of 
"| living languages for the purpose of linguistics. This is 
| the speech we can hear every day and can therefore study. 
| at first hand.. We can also side by side observe the 
| speakers of the language. Thus we get a real insight into 
the connection between language and its speakers. This 
point is of supreme importance in all solid linguistic work. 


(ii) Problems of ultimate origins are regarded as 
insoluble in the present state of our knowledge. 


The older writers devoted a lot of time and energy to 


E| the ultimate problems of language, for example, to 
gi] matters relating to the origin of speech, the linking of 
«| || sense and sound in foots and so forth. Modern scholars- 


| Sem to think that Humboldt was wiser in maintaining. 


1 
, Vol T, Chapter III. 
Adapted from Jackson, op. cit. 
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Hay thy dee maim road tn Chapnti and sqa Rm 

we have to deal only with the middle Suis aj 
-aspeet of the phenomena ot speech, thes the ts 
thus saved may be devoted to Sto: Re and 
more fruitful investigations. Paeti la 


(iti) The physiological and p8ycholo 
speech are sharply distingu 


gical Upe 
The older generation maintained that th 

nd was due to the vocal ore ° Drodui | 
of sou al organs and to in| 
mere Physi $ 
of sound-change could be very well explainal A I 
mere mechanical laws of physiology. Y dl 
| 

ji 
who speaks and that his mind also works similes | 
` p Nr ; 
with his vocal organs. No speech can exist sm: j|! 
the mechanical and the  mental—being present. M 
any language at any period of its history. The latex} 
'an uncertain factor, which does not depend on any m: 
speech which is mainly responsible for the irregularis i 
in language. But though these irregularities can net |. 
explained as the result of the working of the human nid Í 


ished, e 
variation of sound, in other words, that the ' h 

Such was th | 
"aa - into: EE: a oie i 
idea; but the new school maintains that it is a human is 

i al. 

these elements—the physiological and the pei | 
former can be measured accurately and is caleulablet | 
which could be definitely formulated. IL is this aspecte | 
be brought under a definite law they can always tf 
and in accordance with well-known laws of psychology: | 


(iv) Analogy is considered an important factorin — j 


language growth. 
consideration Ë | 
portant fum 
kes to think € 1 


Directly following from the preceding 
the admission of analogy as a very im] 
language growth. The human mind li 
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ye dered fashion where each thing has its 
E. in a as It also expects that things which 
r g signe to be associated together in closely related 
d Eae the influence of analogy is very clearly 
S 


1 . 
1 | gov? ji 
garš? i : 
izing oÍ various races has a great influence 
tv) The "n 


in the history of language. - 


n race can live and grow in an entirely 

No hums mer of the world and there remain utterly 
esate Mr other surrounding races, Races must 
They did so in the past and the mixing 
When races mix their languages must 
d this fact in the history of a people is 


3 ix; an : 

y | do p: clearly in the mixed dialects that result, In 
a. words a '' pure dialect" is an impossibility in 
4| o 

J nature. 


§ 287. Some Western Indologists, 
(i) Georg Bühler ( 1857-1898 ). 


id | He studied Sanskrit under the most eminent scholars 
še ot his day, yet he was convinced that he could never 
ri | learn Sanskrit except from the Pandits of India, and so 
he came out to Bombay as Professor of Oriental languages. 
i "When in India he studied with the Pandits of Poona. 
| He also organised on a firm. basis the search for and 
| reservation of Sanskrit and other manuscripts. On his 


! See above, Chapter V. Š 1 

* Tn this he followed the dictum of Goethe, "wer den Dichter will 
“sitchen, muss in Dichters Lande gehen'' (he who would understand a 
tl, must go to the land of the poet). It should never be forgotten 


: with all his shortcomings the Indian Pandit today uses Sanskrit a8 
ay A loing language. 
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Indology at Vienna. While there he lee. Í 
do. Br" i 
und Altertumskunde (Encyclopssg; ^ b 
Philology and Antiquities), and he 1: 
the first volume on Indian Palaeo 
on which he was an undoubted 
death by drowning in the Lake o 
loss to Indian learning. 3 


himself 

graphy (189, al 
authority, 7 Aa 

I 

Í Constance wi x i 
E 


(ü) Karl Geldner (1854-1999) 


Though usually associated with P. studies of 
account of his magnificent edition oi the pe 
Karl Geldner's first love, as also his last, was the Yal 


languages and culture. He wrote a great many paza 
and several books on the Vedic hymns, theirgum:| 
and other kindred subjects. Naturally with the W&| 
he took up seriously the study of Avesta ml ë| 
Iranian languages, and for a time it seemed that le] 
definitely devoted himself exclusively to the sri] 
"Avesta. In 1896 he brought out his masterly editing 


t 


„the Avesta Texts, which has to this day been il 


as standard and authentic. The chief value of this 
on of the manuscripts} | 
readings. 2: 

Jed ate | 
el ot loi 


scholarly treatment. G Cus 
translation of the Avesta Texts, and its 


me. 
berately adopted the readings that he thought vē | 
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s 


oy this P urpose.! He has eem, translated quite 
rot the important Texts, ineluding three of the 
i ag yashts (Drei Yashts) and he has given full annota- 
ë 109 pese as well. Perhaps the most valuable 
tions ution of Geldner to Iranian studies is his working 
ar theory of Avesta prosody and meter. Westergaard 
" im dy printed the Text of the Gathds in a metrical 
ha his edition of the Avesta Texts. Geldner printed 
AM the Gāthās. as metrical, but he also proved that 
a jerable portions of the so-called ‘Younger Avesta'" 
E. ales metrical. In 1877 he. published a small book 
'ntitled Über die Metrik der jüngern Avesta (on the meter 
oi the Younger Avesta). ‘This was the first book on the 
and until quite recently it was the only one ` 


form in 


subject, 
available. 

Later on Geldner dropped the idea of doing a fresh 
translation of the whole of the Avesta Texts, and during 
l| the last years of his life he went back to the Rg-Veda. 
He prepared à new translation of that very important 
"| - york and the first volume of this translation (comprising 


- I the first four Maņģalas) was published in 1928. Itisan 
"| excellent translation, embodying the author's most mature 
E| studies and enriched with very fine annotations. This 


volume represents the zenith of Geldner's seholarship. 
The second volume (completing the work) was ready for the 
press at the time of Geldner’s death; it has not yet been 
published in consequence. As a teacher Geldner was an 
enthusiastic and lovable personality, and he had the rare 
gift of passing on his enthusiasm to his students.” 


E I have this on bis own authority. 

p^ Ican never forget the one day I spent with Geldner at his home 
im Marburg. Even though he was not my teacher, that single day 
Mesed with him bas always been an inspiration to me. 
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iii) Charles R rm 
(iii) artes R. Lanman (1850.15, 
He was the intellectual Successor of 
America. He carried forward the Work of his bitney 
in the shape of the noble Harvard Oriental Sat, | 
he had started and had been directing pra K Whig 
the beginning. This series has piven mage a 
work for the use of scholars, Lanman hinge a 
amount of writing on varied subjects, His ida 
work from the point of view of the 
his Sanskrit Reader, which is being 
beginners both in America and in Eur 
it is by the successor of Whitney, it 
useful for beginners; it gives a Correct scientific idea E 
the language, and is illustrated Dy some of the bes 
passages from its literature. Lanman worked all his [i | 
to make the study of Oriental languages (particularly c | 
Sanskrit) popular in America. i 


most Use 
ordinary sti. | 
Widely Used " | 
SIL Prepared a - 
18 Certainly = ; 


it te ae eee d, Ñy Lm i | <>,  — 


(iv) Sylvain Lēvi (1843-1936). 


Sylvain Lévi was as well-known and as beloved in Indi 
as he was in his native France. The year he spent at | 
Rabindranath's — Viévabhürati as "visiting Professor” - 
(1920-21) brought most of our Indian scholars into cbe | 
personal touch with him.--To know him was to leam te | 
respect his great learning, and to love him for his extremely | 
fne personality. The modern tendency of scholas | 
especially in languages, tends towards specialisation ” l| 
this has led a good many of our scholars in India to um | 
all kindred branches.! For all such scholars contact i: ' 
Lévi came as a much needed corrective. He constat | 


2 ; ‘ndu and pri 
1 This is specially true of our old-fashioned E | 
scholars, who know nothing beyond their own special sub] 
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| E proadness of vision and mental sympathy with 
ET 3 He said ib was very necessary to have! 
yindre view of the forest first before studying our own 
m: of trees. His own knowledge «was truly encyclo- 
| lum covering such apparently unconnected topics as 
Tibetan, Chinese, Nepali, Iranian ete: Above 
he never tired of pointing out the essentially human 
all t of all study. To him everything was part of one 
i Pole ihe cultural heritage of Asia—and he main- 
| ge 1ibat by keeping this constantly before us we would 
Pr ute fully the value of each part. . This is the lesson 
| Í as left to his pupils, 8 lesson very badly needed by all 
x students in India today. 


(v) R. Pischel (1856-1909): 


Pischel's chief service to Indology was in putting 
| | together all that had been done by his predecessors with 
regard to Middle Indo-Aryan languages. He contributed 
a volume on the Grammar oÍ the Prakrit Languages 
(Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen) to the Grundriss ot 
Bühler. In this he has systematised the work done on 
Middle Indo-Aryan by previous scholars. He was also 
a pioneer in Apabhramša studies on which he has written 
- a monograph, Materialen zur Kenntnis der Apabhramša. 
Pischel worked in India as Professor during the last years 
dhislife. His interests went beyond the Prakrits; one 
special branch of his studies was the language and folklore 
of the Gipsies. 


(vi) Hermann Oldenberg 


He was one of the big authorities on Buddhist literature. 
and Pali, His "Life of Buddha” was a famous work. 


1 s . 

= Once in conversation with me Lévi urged that a good Iranist must 

2 ^ good knowledge of Chinese. The writings of Laufer, Peillot 
of H. W. Bailey seem to prove the truth of this advice. 
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Us T 
uddhist texts J 
nt books i Di s 


Written an Bi, 
a S j 
Veda hymn, | 


He wrote copiously on various B 
equally at home in -Comparative M 
tive Religion. One of his importa 
der Veda (1804). He has also 
volume of annotations on Rg- 
also a volume of collected es 

Aus Indien und Iran, He bos di EN pen 
Sanskrit Prose, an important work on is H 


(vii) Hermann Jacobi 


He was another of the great authorities I 
Indo-Aryan. His special study was Ta p 1 

literature, His special line among the us te 
Mahārāstrī and Old Marathi, which was id i «i 
it. His selections from Old Marathi Poetry is E e 
contribution to Indian Linguistics. While a Po i 1 
the University of Bonn he had trained a number of nil ; 
students in modern scientifie methods of research, m 
most promising of these, Pandit Todar Mal ot Labs | 
died at Bonn soon after the end of World War I. F 


(viii) Jacob Wackernagel (1853-1940) 


. He was one of the finest among the European Inti: 
gists, and he was certainly one of the ablest. He wisi 
keenly interested in Iranian studies and he collabordē 
with Andreas in his reconstruction of the Original Gātts 
of Zarathushtra.* His most important work, oic ķi 
is his Altindische Grammatik, a very comprehensi 
grammar of Sanskrit. So far three volumes ot it h - 
appeared, and the work has not been completed. E 
first volume appeared as far ago as 1896, and it deals P M 


Phonology and the rules of Sandbi. The second vole 
1 ee below § 288 (vii). 
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was published in 1905 and deals with nominal- 
g and with compounds. The third volume 
pt ; twenty-five years later, in 1980; it deals with 
oe of nouns, numerais and pronouns. This ` 
was written in collaboration with Albert 
In the preface to this third volume two more 


pner 
nt are promised, the second part of Vol. II, 
; "niletiog the subject of stem-building, and Vol. IV, 

e n 


th verbs and adverbs. "This last was to be in 

Debrunner. Wackernagel says that the un- : 

volumes represent notes made during fifty 

ding and study of the subject. 

(iz) Bishop Caldwell (1814 1891) 

Bishop Caldwell of Tinnevally had spent a tifetime 

| jn South Tndia and he knew the Dravidian languages 

Lf thoroughly well. He was also a trained ‘ philologist.” In 

| 1856 his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 

V appeared and was enthusiastically received by students 

of Dravidian language:. It still remains the standard 

work on the subject. 

(x) John Beames 

He joined the Bengal Civil Service and came out to 
India in 1857. As soon as he had settled down to his 

„| duties he began to study the languages of India. Ten 
} years later he gave a summary of all the knowledge about 
| the vernaculars of India that Europe possessed at the 
M timeinasmall book, Outlines of Indian Philology. In 

. 1872 the first volume of his Comparative Grammar of the 

; Aryan Languages of India was published. The work was 

completed in three volumes. It is a masterpiece in its . 
| Own way, and it has been the foundation of all subsequent 

J Works on Modern Indo-Aryan. 


(xi) Dr, Hoernle (1841-1918) 


E E Wrote his first essay on Indian Linguisties in the ` 
| malof the Asiatic Society of Bengal in ihe same year 


* 
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ah tug | 
that the first volume of Beames appeared | 


brought out his Grammar of Eastern, Hina: Ty, | 

; Idi co k | 
the other Gaudian Languages. Tine du | 
classic on Indian languages.. a m, 


21 
(ati) Dr. Ernst Trumpp | 

Dr; Trumpp was one of the earliest work | 
field of Modern Indo-Aryan languages. Tn ie "al 
„lished a very fine Grammar of the Sin dhi hep, | 
. compared with the Sanskrit Prakrit and the Cogn TU l 
Vernaculars. "The next ye gnale]nj, | 


| ar he published hs pa | 
Grammar. Both these grammars are valuābie even tod | 
| : a 


| (ziii) Jules Bloch 

During the Second World War, 
narrowly escaped capture by the Nazis Who after the fall t 
Paris.came to his house in Sëvres to apprehend him aj | 
possibly to send him to Germany, as he was Jewish, Att 
the end of the warhe returned to Paris to resume his int - 
rupted work. He is a deep student of Indo-Aryan mai 
its phases, and his writings show a clear and comprehen: | 
sive grasp of the growth of our Modern Indian Langusgs, | 
His many articles, and his books. have enriched the fei | 
of Indology, particularly in Linguistics. His finest wot l 
is on the Marathi Language, which has served asa mold | 
for most subsequent writers on historical grammars | 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages. Two other noteworthy | 
works of his are his monographs on Indo-Aryan m 
Dravidian. Prof, Bloch is at. present studying these | 
of Andamanese. He is now Professor of Sanskrit mè | 
Indology in the Collége de France. | 


(xiv) Heinrich. Lüders 


Professor Jules Bloch | 


He was another exile to America from Nazi L » 
of Jews. For many years he was: Professor E pe rf 
-versity of Berlin and brought fame to his ae = 1 
his numerous researches in every- branch of Orient i 
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E. greatest claim to fame is his putting together 
st Jeciphering many thousands of paper fragments sent 
god the Central Asian expedition. In this work he 
bi? wy ably assisted by his talented wife. .He had a 
was ner of Indian students working under him, the greatest 
pum the late Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Lūders. 


of them was 
died in America quite recently. 


(av) Sir George Abraham Grierson 

He spent the whole of his official life in Behar, and 

a Behari himself to all intents, His deeply 

sympathetic heart enabled him to enter fully into the 

life of the people amongst whom he worked. Blessed 

with a rare linguistic capacity he rapidly mastered the 

ects of Behar. During the years he spent as 
duced a small comparative grammar 

of the dialects of Behar and an exceedingly interesting 

volume on Behar Peasant Life. The fame of Grierson 

rests chiefly and almost entirely on the huge volumes of 
the Linguistic Survey of India. For this task he enlisted 
a large number of collaborators, some of whom were very 
able and trained **philologists" like Sten Konow, and he 
got the enthusiastic co-operation of all. The main plan 
and the execution of the task was distinctly Grierson's 
own. He has left his impress definitely on every volume. 
These volumes would remain standard works on Modern 
Indo-Aryan dialects for many years to come. "The amount 
of valuable information contained in them is truly stagger- 
ing. It was but fitting that Grierson was invested with 
the Order of Merit on the completion of this great task. 


he became 


various dial 
administrator he pro 


(xvi) Edward James Rapson’ 
He was Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge during: 
mbridge. 'He made me 


21 
"He was my Professor in Sanskrit at Ca 
over to cover. 


Tad through Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar from c 
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many years. A very quiet, unassuming 

person, he won the respect and affection of im log. 
Before he took up the Professorship at Cambria hig Pupils, 
in charge of the collection of the ancieni Indi ki he 
the British Museum. He was, indeed, - 
ancient Indian Numismatics, ang he 


volume on Indian Coins in Bühler'g Grundriss, 


l at 
first rate student of Greek and of Greek Antiqui, t | pp 
number of Sanskrit fragments discovered dur; sa f » 

"Eng the Tut, | 
exploration had been sent to Rapson for decry a f 
i Phering,! Which r 
task he accomplished successfully. During the last Ye | s 
of his life Rapson was busy editing the Cambridge Histon | | wi 
of India. He was in special charge of the first two "iic | mi 


dealing with pre-Moslem India. The second vol 
almost compieted at the time of his death; 
tion has been held up by World War II. 


ume was 
but its publica. 


$288. Some Western Iranists 


(i) Martin Haug (1827-1876). 


tt 

He was the son of a poor Bavarian peasant and his F 
early struggles to obtain an education in face of every 4 
obstacle reads like a romance.” At last he did succeed in s 


learning all he had set his heart upon, particularly the 
languages. and the history of the Religions of the East, 
and in 1854 he was established as a teacher at Bonn. 
His inaugural discourse was upon ‘Zarathushtra and his 
religion.” His first important work was on The Five 
Gathas of Zarathushtra (1853-60) wherein he has given 


1 T remember his showing me a piece of wood on which an exquisile 
Sanskrit versé was written, on the back a stable account! e 


E r 
2 See his biography by Prof E. P. Evans prefixed to the ‘populs 


edition" of Haug's Essays on the Religion of the Parsis. |. ʻE” 
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j hrase, % German: translation and copious 
5 fati? p" the Bombay Govemmeni offered him the 
p 24 erintendent of Sanskrit Studies at Poona. 
pt 0 coepted with great joy, for he felt that he was 
ne 8 - : Š Š B š 
f the chief aim of his life. His ‘object in coming 
| "m ja was threefold : (1) to acquaint himself at first 
| att? m Hindu and Zoroastrian practices and traditions ; 
| pod y! duce the scientific methods of studying ancient 
Lh o TR the scholars of India; and (8) to collect, 
28 ts from India. On account of his very friendly 
| odd extremely unassuming .character he succeeded 
| se " ia achieving all these three objects, In 1862 
| OM his Essays on the Sacred Languages, . 
E, and Religion of the Parsis and in 1863 followed- 
| jis edition and translation of the Aitareya Brahmana. , 
- Both these works show a detailed knowledge of the ritual. 
md ceremonial of both these great religions such as no 
other European writer has shown. Having been a pupil 
| Roh, he had shown a tendency to reject the Pahlavi 
mon, but this intimate contact with the learned 
- esponents of the religions of the East altered this view. 
- wy materially. One of his intimate colleagues in Poona 
| wsthe Parsi scholar Dastur Hoshang Jāmāsp-Āsā. In . 
} 186 Haug returned to Germany and held the chair of 
| šmskrit and Comparative Philology „at Munich until 
lis death in 1876. During these years he published, in 
| laboration with Dastur Hoshang, A Pahlavi-Pazand 
| Glossary (1870). His famous Essay on. the Pahlavi 
language is an introduction to this work. Another 
important work during his last years was an edition of 


| ba Book of Arda Virāf done in collaboration with E. 
"West (1874). 


ATT. 
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Gü E. W. W 
est (1824.1895 


He is perhaps: the most eminem a 


Bombay Government and his attention 
Pahlavi by the discovery of the Pahl 
the Kanheri Caves near Bombay.! 
study of Pahlavi with zeal and carried ib on th P thy | 
life. He has edited numerous texts from rast 
his five volumes of *'Pahlavi Texts” in the a i aj 
of the East? are works of great accuracy and sh, Me 
deep learning. He also read a papar S m 
Inscriptions which was later printed. lā 


His most im. 
ant contribution is his essay on “Pahlavi Lieku in 
š ay 


s. m 
AVI inseri, 
e took u 


the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie. West is notae | " 
for his extreme accuracy and for his deep insight E a 
the spirit of the Pahlavi language. Even today moj i 
of the readings he had adopted and his translations ar 
found to be trustworthy. His unequalled learning al 


accuracy have raised Pahlavi research from the lowes) 
Stage to that of a science, and to this extent West ha |. 
become indirectly a reformer of Avesta research"? 


(iii) Ferdinand Justi 


Tn 1864 he published a ' Handbook of the Zend Lang | 
age” containing a grammar together with ‘selections fot | | 


! These caves are Buddhistic and are situated about 20 riti | 
of Bombay. The two Pahlavi Inscriptions there are dated A. 0. e 1 
A. C. 1021, These record the names of two tourist parties of fae ` 
who had visited the caves. 

2 These are vols. v, xviii, xxiv, xxxvii and xliv. 

* Geldner in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, IL P- i: 
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E aw these: he added a complete dictionary 

| 0009 E o ds found in Westergaard’s Texts. Besides . 

| m e ASE and papers on Iranian topics, he also 

jer? m Jranisches Namenbuch (1895), a dictionary ` 
gpl proper names occurring in the whole of Iranian 

NT ihe including the post-Sasanian period. It is a 

| yiterature ES utility showing aceurate and painsteking 

| york ° The most important work of Justi is his edition. 


een pabla gi Bundahishn. 
0 


xo 


(iv) Baron C. de Harlez 


g a Belgian and Professor at the University of 
knew both Avesta as well as Pahlavi and 
ly on all Tranian topics. He has prepared 
als lor the study of these languages, 
fne books for beginners and ‘give very 
good selections for reading. His most important work 
| jg the complete translation into French of the Avesta 
x Texts to which is added a masterly Introduction extend- 
ing to 248 pages. He also wrote on The Origins of 
Zoroastrianism and on The Homeland of the Argas. In 
the former he puts forward the theory that Zoroaster got 
his uncompromising monotheism from the Semitic nations: 
vith whom the Iranians had come into contact. This 
| biasruns throughout the whoie of his exposition. ; 


He wa 
vain. He 


| vote extensive 
| introductory Manu 
which are really 


(v) James Darmesteter (1849-1894). 

” in his-translation 
s Le Zend 
of all 
nota- 


He adhered entirely to ‘‘tradition 
M Avesta. His most important work i 
dā (1892-93) which gives a French translation 

e Texts, with a fine Introduction and valuable an 


1 . .. . 
ate Sir Muhammad Igbal, the great Islamic scholar and. 
eld similar views. He had communicated this to me in a letter. 
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tions. Being a Jew he has polius US 
ithe Judaic bias and he bases his wh 
this preconception. Then again he 
"legends ‘‘a series of meteorological m 
these two points he is a reliable and 
translated the Avesta Texts (except 
Visparad) into English for the Sacred 
‘series.’ Two interesting and valuable 
his pen, Haurvatat et Ameratat ang Ormazd ot 
.are useful for students of comparative religion and 
religious thought. Darmesteter also wrote a b an 
poetry of the Afghans. But perhaps his mos 
‘contribution to Iranian lore is his vol 
Iraniennes which is a veritable tre 
.of Iranian lore. 


arge me 
a 
ole Chronolop, 
Sees in lī b 
ths.” E 
A 2 Ape g f 
MALUI x | 
the Yasna and R | x 
Books of the Fis | 
Monographs id 1 
ling, 1 
Gy p 
Ook on | 
t Valuat, | 
ume oí Etude, | 
asure house for a studen | 


(vi) Lawrence H. Mills 


"Trained up to be a Christian clergyman he devoted — 
he whole of his fairly long life to the study of Iranin Í 
languages and particularly to the elucidation of the ] 
‘Gathas. He translated the Yasna and the Visparad tor Í 
the Sacred Books of the East series.” As the Gül | 
form part of the Yasna? Mills regarded this work as mee | 
preparation for the far more important task of the ml 1 
working out of the Güthàs. He has written a number 1 
‘of books about the connections between the religion oi J 
Iran and those of the Jews and the Christians. He hod J 
planned very carefully for his great: work on. the Gathas 
for lie wanted to put in all that "tradition" had to ofer 


1 Vols. iv and xxiii: 
2 Vol xxxi — 
: 2 A ūtīās col né 
4 Ont. of the’ 72 chapters (Has) of the Yasna the cati me 
«chapters 28-34, 49.51 and 53. "i ACET 
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p. complete modern ‘‘philological’’ rendering. 
f Jio Ds first two volumes came out together in 
nm The first contained the Text in the original script, 
Q. 7 s commentary (n transliteration) and an Eng-- 
Í ye aoe of the same, the Sanskrit version of 

D also in transliteration ) together . with its 
rendering, and a ‘‘Parsi-Persian” version. This. 


aS 
| pndering very copious and at times so complex as to 
| shich m comprehension. He had also planned a 
1 k EET imari, but he did not live to complete it.. 
| p as an indefatigable worker. He often tried his. 
| E if «iving Sanskrit renderings of. Avesta (specially: 
l| Eo eee Occasionally Mills is really brilliant. 
| n his suggestions, buton the whole, and specially in his. 
mnotations he is fearfully involved and verbose. It would 
sem that he belonged to the ‘‘elder school of philologists'^ 
T qd that he was more akin to them than to the. 
Tungerammatiker. Hence his works have received less. 
ihn their due from the more modern German Tranists. 
JP many case as far as grammatical ideas are concerned 
Mills is very emphatically *'ancient." 


(vii) F. C, Andreas 


Many have regarded Andreas as the greatest of the: 
| Geman Iranists. He died a nonagenarian in 1930 after 
many years of teaching at Gēttingen.' To Andreas 
belongs the real credit of restoring and translating the 


E. ! One of his pupils was Dr. A. Siddigi, whois at present Professor 
| “Arabic in the University of Allahabad. ; : 
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‘great Pāikulī Inscription of the Sasanian | 
1298-801 A.C.). It was in the seventies tet Nang L 
that Andreas spent almost a year in Pana E: las wid ; 
the restoration of that inscription. His ee Wotke4 } : ; 
languages and dialects of Iran (ancient Owle 


Vaag 4 


as Well gg Be of th: 


and of Semitic languages was unequalled p Mode | gt 
contemporaries. The real worth of the learn Y Ot bs | 
was proved soon after the discovery of t R of Anta, 


he T 
ments. He made a deep study of these ag ES a 
80 the | 


seript in which they had been written, and from thet | 
formulated his epoch-making theory about the Es te} 
the "Avesta script? as we know it today, E 
in the mss. and in the printed Texts, This new «t 
Andreas, first formulated in a paper read at the Hong 
‘Congress of Orientalists many years ago, produced some li: 
thing like a revolution among the Iranists of the West | 
and soon Andreas had a very strong following, includi; 
the famous Prof. A. Meillet of Paris. After this primary | 
discovery wherein Andreas gave the original phondi 
values of the various ‘‘Avesta letters”, he started on th | 
much more.important and ambitious task of fixing th 
original Avesta Texts as restored by the Arsacid (Parthian) 
ruler Valkhash (Vologeses) I (51-77 A.C.), Andreas main 
tained that the script used for this ‘‘Arsacid Text" va | 
the original script from which the later “Avesta script’, | 
as known today, has been derived. He gave accordingly | 
the original ‘‘Arsacid Text’? (in Hebrew characters) of 
the Gāthās. He compares these restored Texts with the 
“Vulgate” as given by Geldner, and he adds very illumint- 


re published in Ë | 


aborated with Jad i 
published ; 


1 The papers concerning Gāthä Ahunavaiti we 
lifetime of Andreas and in several of them be coll 0 
Wackernagel. The four chapters of Gathë Ushtavaiti were 
some years ago by his pupil Prof. Lommel form his class notes. 
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| These papers. are ‘of the utmost importance 
go dent ‘of the Gāthās. Andreas has thrown a 

avery a n many obscure passages from the Gathas, 
pt lig 


> f the new readings he has suggested are quite 
o . : 


(viii) A. V. W. Jackson 


the greatest Iranist of America. His whole 
in active pursuit of Iranian learning. He 
sly on Tranian topics, languages, religions, 
| 3 s most admired book is Zoroaster,' the 
| a A cient Iran, in which he sets forth the ''tradi- 
ad the Prophet and gives all that has ever 
3 about Zarathushtra. Another remarkable 
s bout the electric **religion of Mani", which 
i t the middle of the 8rd century of Christ. 
E S s also published a colleeted volume of his 
E. UM he has given an English translation of 
-- on "Iranian Religion” contributed, originally, 
an German, to Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie. His Avesta Grammar, modelled on Whitney's 
| smskrit Grammar, is the only good grammar of the 
"lkmgvege in English. He has trained one Parsi pupil, 
Bemsul-Ulema Dastur Dr. M. N. Dhalla, Cage 
| piest of the Parsis of Sindh and Balocistan. This very. 
devoted pupil carries on the work of his revered guru m 
din, : 


Lys writte 


| prophet 0 
ru 
j ken wribb 
K of his is 8 


(iz) Christian Bartholomae* 


i He was in many respects one of the most remarkable 
| misis of the West. His monumental work is his huge 


* He was my own revered guru of Iranian languages at Heidelberg. 


"teacher he was the best I ever had, and as man he was a noble 
Sen of humanity. 
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Altiranisches Wörterbuch (1904), Íollo 
; dorm T Wed 
ment Zum altiranischen Wörterbuch (1 y 
ment embodies all the later reseay kak 
Turfan discoveries and all the ecd es, inoludiy, 
therefrom. This great work occupied ES DN 
over twenty years.! This dictionary not o time he] 
word occurring in the Avesta Texts mn gives 
Fragments” and in the Old Persian lu the EE 
gives a very detailed bibliography m bua. 
whether books or magazine articles, where ás wal 
occurrence of the word has been discus, Patij 
added to each word form the most interesting EC g 
the most instructive part of this dictionary m | 
these he enters upon a discussion of the Mens k^ 3 
scholars. But Bartholomae is often very n 1 
scholars whose opinions differ from his own, He was d i 
a profound student of Pahlavi, and he has writen ff 
series of papers on ‘‘A Sasanian Book of Laws” m 
Madigan-i-Hazàr Dādistān). Another remarkable wal 
of his papers deals with the “Pronunciation of Màn. 
lranian", which has been the subject of great} 
-cussions for several generations. Bartholomae l| 
trained several German students notably Dr. Wolf «i, 
Dr, Reichelt. He has also trained two Parsis, hy 
Jamshedji M. Unwala and myself. There is kā 1 
Prof. Poure Dawoud of Teheran, who has also been Èf 
pupil. The end of this great Professor and noble test | í 
was one of the profound tragedies of World War LED 
only son was killed in battle, and he died broken-hent |. 


A 


Fe 


E 


| 


1 Tlearnt this from Bartholomae himself. He showed = 
of ''index-slips”” he had written out as preparation for this work 
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4 ject poverty ting THE days GE DERE SEDE TOv- 
80] 


1 


l2 y 


pb (z) Edward G. Browne* 


a medical man by training, who out of sheer 
He Es subject took up the study of Orienial 
Jove for He spent almost a year in Persia by way of 


ypnguases- ai the end of which he got the appointment 


mae a Be 


eT are 4d. 


11 preparation of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
«| 95 Ee ian numerous papers on Persian, Arabic and 
| Be bas Biro and on Islamie history and culture. 
aj ee love was for Tran, and Persian was almost his 
af His g! 


i tongue.” He had also studied the earlier pre-Islamic 
| cil Mun (mainly in translations) and was not parti- 
mw ressed by it; he thought it was “childish.” 
1 p literature of Iran after the Arab conquest and 
x Moi spirit of the Iranian people Browne's admiration 
| E love were unbounded. He never wearied of singing 
| the praises of Tran and of the great writers of Persian, 

The Literary History of Persia, 


FT F me, 


r M á rz 


LPS 


4| His four volumes oÍ 
"| toether with the supplementary volume on the Press 
=} md Poetry of Modern Persia, lay bare the very soul of 


agreat nation. These volumes give not merely a history 
of the literature but they also explain the cultural 


1 Thada letter from his wife describing his last days. I had 
"another letter from Geldner about the same time setting forth the great 

- ingely that had overtaken the learned world of Germany. 

2 [used to attend his classes in Persian and Arabic. 

3 Browne could speak Persian as rapidly and as fluently as English. 
| His Persian was free from any trace of ''foreign accent’’. 

© í This was because the ancient Iranian literature is completely 
religious, and especially in Pahlavi, it is violently and aggressively 
š carian, Another reason for this was that the western translators 
P tad failed to catch the true spirit of the ancient À vesta Gathas. 
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development of the Persians from a "o š AQR ; 
written with deep insight and sympath age, Thy T 
Browne has poured out his deep ils hs : LN IT 
its people. He knew Persian literature É E and ki | 
i ‘si etter n N 
native of Persia. He possessed ful inf tha ay y 
the “inner workings” of Persian history, adi thy, | 
lectures were always very lively and Bill g „80 his ad | 
had the gift of inoculating his stu dens EC . 
enthusiasm for Iran. Watan-parastī, Worship of h hi | 
land, has become almost the ““religion” Im 
and Browne was certainly one.of uj 
worshippers of Iran. E ne among th, | ! 


$ 289. Introduction of Western learning into India 


The work begun by Christian missionari l 
-various colleges started by Warren Fastin — ee ! 
in various parts of India soon bore fruit. A maw gai l 
tion of English-educated Indians arose, who were m 
foundly moved by their contact with Western thoughi | 
and culture. Some of these were utterly carried my | 
by the Christian teaching, and broke away complet | 
from their own ancient traditions and religion, Such T 
were comparatively few in number; but their codi | 
aroused a corresponding opposition to all western lesmi | 
among the orthodox. In its extreme form this ortbolx } 
opposition took the form of the dogma that all English 1 
learning was a ““in” This orthodox opposition stil 
persists amongst the priesthood of all communities d J 
India.' The teaching of English to women was bad | 
by the orthodox till within iiving memory. Luckily i Ej 


1 An old Moslem gentleman opposed the teaching of English Er T U 
n wi A 


ground that instead of the name of Allah the language begt 
names of d-o-g, c-a-t and p-i-g. 
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of India the majority of the English-educated 
| de prog" Ea affected in quite another manner. "This 
(er eg aroused in them 8 keen desire to find out 
- in their own ancestral culture and to 
modern changing conditions. Some of these 
| gs? en of far-seeing wisdom, and they became 
| x Muy at this critical period of transition 
a 2 to the new. Such leaders arose in every 
d in every community, but their work was 
p d confined to social and religious reform or to 
sio awakening. A 2 
feld of language; too, the effects of this new 
l| p d e very plainly visible. The Indian Press was 
E rore in 1822, and the first Gujarati paper 
E. s n India, the Mumbāinā Samachar (the Bombay 
ES Es started about the same time. This last was 
ue venture and it was followed some time later by 
3 Jūm-6 Jamshed, which began its existence on the 
- pihof March, 1889. Inthe wake of the Press was also 
l tom the modern prose literature of India. more ` 
indirect, but a much farther reaching, effect of this wes 
| the encouragement all this gave to the study of the ancient 
| chssical languages of the land from the new point of mew 
and to the spirit of criticism (often purely destructive) 
which crept into these studies. But in many cases these 
| Fresh oriented studies were constructive and led to wonder- 
| ful results. 


$290. Raja Rām Mohan Roy (1774-1858) 


Fortunately for India and Indian scholarship the first 
i ludian to show the way of this “new learning” was & 


* Both these papers are flourishing as vigorous dailies in Bombay 
y. 
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great man in every sense of the term UTE 
and even greater in his character ua tn. | 
ness of his heart. In spite of his inis unate g m E 
ihe learning of the West and in si ing to th hi 
travels “he lived and died a Brilon EL | p 
Brāhmaņa servant, and wearing his Brie tended j 
He first read Persian and Arabic and then E thread | 
at Benares where he devoted himself = ied Sang, | 
study of the Upanishads and the Veg Pecially to the | 


Anta phil ] 
In 1790 he wrote a strongly worded treatise I all 
n Be 


on “Idolatry” which was the first work Ne 1 
Bengali prose. He next turned to the e 
Buddhism and spent ihree years in the Eis d M 
in Tibet. On his return to Bengal he c E 
English. Soon after this began his real life-work | 
came his translations into Bengali of the — 
(1816-17). In 1816 he founded with his friend Dymis | 
nāth Thakur (Tagore),* the Atmiya Sabha, in which the | 
principles which guided the lives of the two great, founde | 
were formulated. 


Their inspiration was primarily from the Indian Scrip. | 
tures, from the Sanskrit Upanishads, strengthened ani | 
supplemented by ihe teachings of other faiths. The Ātmīņa É 
Sabha ultimately blossomed forth (in 1828) into the Brahma 1 
Samāj,* or as it was called in the old days “the Hinh | 
Unitarian Church.” For the accomplishment of the great ` 
task Rim Mohan Roy read ike Scriptures of all the gre | 
religions in the original and thus realised intellectually sl | 
what he had already known in his heart, the essential uni ! 
of all faiths. From its foundation the Brahma Sam) | 


1 Frazer, Literary History of India, p. 408. 
2 He was the grandfather of the great poet Rabindranath Tagore. 


3 Or the Society of Believers in Brahman, the Supreme Spirit 
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he best intellectuals of Bengal under its 
| ite 8 This led to the study of various religions, more 
006 44 the study of the ancient treasures of 
a kis Upanishads and later on the Vedas also. 
"ms A of ancient learning was not confined to 
In Bombay a very similar Prārthanā Samāj 
started: which was the meeting ground of the best 
| ^ „nd hearts ot Western India during the first half 
| e nineteenth century. During the last quarter of 
| att Bs Swami Dayānanda Sarasvati, a Gujarati by, 
E. started. the Arya Samaj in the Panjab. This has 
| = ecome 8 great force in the life ot the people ot that 
] Eo with the motto '' back to the Vedas." All those 
| Bin inevitably led to a revival of the study of the 
| amjentsaered language of India, and thus helped very, 
| hugely the cause of Oriental learning, for the earlier 
í members of al! these three Samajas were all good seholars, 
and some even great scholars of Sanskrit. 


Jone. 
engal 9 


Rim Mohan Roy united in his person “‘ the old and the 
| new” learning and with his wide outiook and by his devo- 
q ton to the essential truths of religion he has left an 
| example for all future generations to follow. He gave the 
| erect orientation to scholarship and therefore he should 
be regarded as the ‘‘father’’ of all the intellectual move- 
| ments that followed. 


$291. Sir Rāmakrsņa Gopal Bhandarkar 


Bhāņdārkar has been the guru of many ot the present 
scholars in India either directly or cne’ or two degrees 
| removed, and he has certainly inspired all. He was 


1 A 

ås m my own case; I was trained in Vedic grammar by his eldest 

: E Prof, Shrīdhar Bhandarkar. Of course in Bombay I was trained 
f Tough his two books of Sanskrit. i 
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SAR PWP ENE QU, iaiia OOH , 
undoubtedly the first in Western Ind 
logy” according to the western m 
Philological Lectures (1877) was the first pre 
Indian scholar in the western style, 
pioneer in teaching Sanskrit grammar 4CCordino 3 | 
western methods. How far he has been — 5 Pūteļ, | 
judged by the fact that his two books of Sanskrit md | 
tically universally used al! over Western LE | 
present generation at school is Perhaps the fourth 
fifth generation being taught Sanskrit under the ia N 
of Bhündürkar. His fame, however, does not c) 
much upon his grammar and philology as upon 1 
remarkable work in archaeology, epigraphy and 
history. His pupils and admirers commemora 
eightieth birthday by founding in the year 1917 an 
for research in his name at Poona. 
Oriental Research Institute has becom 


KTS 
ia to stud 
ethods m 


at Work} 


A 
Or the | 


S ver f 
ancient | 
ted his | 
Institut: | 
This Bhandarkar | 


e now the most | 
famous centre of Oriental learning in India and has 


achieved fame all through the world of learned men. I 
was in the fitness of things that the All-India Oriental 
Conference held its first sitting in this newly founded | 
Institute and Bhandarkar blessed its efforts by becoming | 
its first President, 


$ 292. The elder Indologists in India 


In Bengal Iévara Chandra Vidyūsūgara (artis ļ 
took the lead in reviving the study of e. | 
grammar of Sanskrit (based essentiaily on the met Ē 


E 
l These two books are widely used in western, central and e ; 
India ; and evēn in Germany. Their chief drawback at the pi | 
is that they are based on the old and discarded methods 0 bis e i 
European grammars. And the language of these two bontsa i 
intricate for school children. 
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in Bengali and was made as simple.as possible 

ks er; itis therefore used extensively to this.day 
pr? Eon India. Against all orthodox opposition 
oe Iped to translate the “‘sacred’’ Vedic 

fior? o the “ vulgar ” Bengali. He also helped con- 


jfa write | 

4) spread of the study of Sanskrit according to 
a Bode there began also a study of ancient 

ji = and of ancient Indian history. . In fact most 
parium Indologists of India were primarily archaeo- 
of the a e igraphists and their contributions are to be 
bp Nin ihe volumes of the Indiam Antiquary. In 
e pee stone we find a large amount of detail 
“a E. Middle Indian dialects and what might be called 
MN A Sanskrit," i.e., the Sanskrit of the Inscrip- 
E m is clearly in imitation of the later artificial. 
Kavya literature. 

Of these workers Rājendra Lala Mitra (1824-1891) was: 
among the older ones. He is well-known for his work ‘on 
the cultural trends and influences in North India. He was 
a man of greab learning and possessed a profound know- 
ledge of many languages. His most famous work is a 
collection of essays in two volumes entitled Indo-Aryan. 


` Dr. Bhāu Dājī was a medical man by profession and ED 
antiquarian by choice and out of pure love for the subject. 
He has written a large number of papers on all sorts 8: 
antiquarian subjects. He shows great critical ability and 
2 deep knowledge of Indian Antiquities. His most 


notable achievement was the interpretation of “cave 
numerals.” 


It is not possible to speak of Dr. Bhāu Dājī apart from . 
his colleague Pandit Bhagavānlāl Indrajī (1889-1888). 
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He was an orthodox Bráhmana of J 
trained in Sanskrit. He learned Up eno 
able to read it. Even as a boy he was att t, | 
two great inscriptions at the foot of Gira i dy | 
He became the co-worker of Bhāu Dāj t Tuna, mà | 
work was the collecting and decipherin ë: his mü | 
coins and ancient documents from all over lagi, Pim, 
very careful in transcribing and very critical in 4 SE 
inscriptions. ranslating I 
Although he possessed the training and 
instincts of a true scholar. force of circumstances mei, | 
Bal Gangādhar Tilak (1856-1920) a rather Wes ad i 
leader. It was during his enforced leisure while .. 
going imprisonment Jor his political activities that Tii 1 
found time to write his books. In his three books Tilak | 
has shown his accurate grasp of tho M edas and of Eid | | 


ANGU Uag 
ugh En gli m ks 


the Datura | 3 


words ath those of other Indo- ma languages le : 
has very ably sustained his thesis about the great antiquity | 
of the Vedic hymns in his first important work, Orion, | 
In this work he dates the Vedas as belonging to about the | 
5th millennium B.C.' (about 4500 B.C.). Such a statement | 
was thought to be impossible and unbelievable when the 
book first appeared (1893), but the general trend of opinion ` : 
has been slowly but surely veering round to Tilak's view. | 
His second book is The Arctic Home in the Vedas (190) 
and itis even more startling in its conclusions. In that 
work he has worked out a very fine correspondence 
between the Indian and the Iranian traditions on tē 


—— 


MNT 


d in the 


1 Thi j mu 
is was the period when the Vernal Eq Krikil. 


constellation of Taurus (more accurately in the aka 
Counting backwards in accord with the ''Precession of garie, 
Tilak arrived at his date. At the present time ui 
Equinox actually occurs in Pisces. 
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1 ven every facility for reading and 
. IL was through the large-hearted 
Müller, and through his influence that 
It was Max Müller who sent him 
orks when Tilak was serving a term: 
_ His third great book was written 
entitled Bhagavad-Gita-Rahasya, 
Š Karma-Yoga. Tt is an original commentary on 
0 the political and social conditions oi 
In many respects this last is the greatest 
nys works, for it has influenced the largest number 
pilak S over India. It has been translated into 
o most of the vernaculars of lndia. Still 


T pilak gas gi 
| gi pile jn prise 


| : d int 
I E m Marāthī possesses 8 beauty of its own. 
| ndologists of our land confined themselves 

į and to the Prakrits; none of them had 
to the modern vernaculars and their 
arao ` Bholānāth Dīvātiā was one of 
1 the first to do so. He was a poet of first rank in his native 

| Gujarati and an ardent lover of his mother tongue. It 
| yas this love that led him on to study the ancient poets 
| of Gujarat, and thus he became the first historian of the 
| Gujarati language. Although he took up this work 
| comparatively late in life, he was able to publish two 
| whmes on the History of the Gujarati Language. 
| Narasimharao had no regular training in the modern 
| methods of linguistic work and therefore some of his 
| conclusions were regarded as of doubtful value by 
l| European scholars, while he himself was not able to appre- 
| Bue fully some of the latest ideas put forward by them. 
| Sill Narasimharao commanded a mastery over his own 
h mother-tongue, its numerous dialects and its literature 
| (oth published as well as unpublished) such as no western 


i The elder I 
| mainly to Sanskri 
thought of turning 
growth. Narasimh 


L. PP. TT wa. OO a Sy g PV VA < 
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scholar ever did. Besides his o 
most of the other Indo-Aryan 
8 good knowledge of Dravidian languages. 
deeply read both in Sanskrit and Persian. T d 
a great many students and it is to be hoped nh ad tiy f 
carry forward the work of their great teacher, at they n 1 


Though actually belonging to a much you 
š š Dger 
tion the name of Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar g 
has to be mentioned among the ’‘eldey Indologi 
pioneer in research wo 
scientific methods of pursuing knowledge. 
inBombay he proceeded to Cambridge where 
Mathematical Tripos.! Afterwards he spent some E | 
in Berlin working under Heinrich Lūders.? t 
eagerly and rapidly absorbed the teaching an 
thoroughly the methods of Western research. On fi) 
return to India he soon came to the front as an accus | 
and a thoroughly critical scholar. When the Bhandarky | 
Oriental Research Institute started the great plan ot af 
standard critical edition of the Mahabharata, Sukthuteļļ 
was appointed the chief editor, after some hesitation m : 
8 good deal of misgiving, chiefly on account of his youth, | 
But very soon he proved that years did not count in E 
matter. "The work of collating several hundreds of ms | 
of the Mahābhārata, scattered all over India, and een |i 
Over several great libraries in Europe and America, mi 
indeed an extremely heavy task. Yet Sukthankar can | 


Vernacular he 


(89409 | s 
Sts” of | 


he look 1 


He vaj | 
d deans | 


te scienti: 
1 Mathematics seems to be a very fine approach to acoura ; 


fic work. This has been noted among some of the older Es i 
of Europe, Grassmann for instance. This is algo the case with m 
of our modern Indian scholars. Tilak was a first rate E me. | 
2 My own first meeting with Sukthankar took place in 1912 ; 
rooms of Heinrich Lüders gt Berlin. 
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y me of collation and during his lifetime he , 

e sebe + of the eighteen parvas of the Great. 


four OU (i ewes feotias AEAN < 
„ «eritical edition 1s as pertect as e ingenuity 
- E make it and it has already supplied. 
cou 


n the grammar and style of Epic. 


pis great work brought Sukthankar to the 


| soit mong the Indologists of the world, because the 
l prefront a rtainly worthy of the great and sacred land of 
||. ok W85 E cily working with the religious problems- 


jis bio Mahābhārata, Sykthankar developed an un- 
and unexpected tendency towards mysticism in. 
se of the term. The lectures which hel 
į the University of Bombay within a fortnight, 
y and sudden death may be regarded as 


: i 
ongst the finest he had ever delivered. 
smh: 


$293. Iranian Studies among the Parsis of 
India before 1860 


The ancient Pahlavi commentaries on the Avesta texts. 

represented the Sasanian ritualistic tradition, and when. 
| de Parsi emigrants arrived in India’ they adhered faith- 
- fly and literally to these. About the beginning of the: 
- Bth century of Christ? Dastur Nairyosang Dhaval rendered. 
| muhofthis Pahlavi into Sanskrit. Nairyosang was & 


E perfect master of Pahlavi, but “his Sanskrit lays = 
a! dam to being classical." The Pahlavi being a complex 
p 


| ‘1 myself put the date of the arrival of the Parsis in Indis b the- 
| J8039964.0. See my paper on this subject in the Festschrift Prof. 
| P-V. Kane (Poona, 1941), pp. 506-514. 


"This date has been disputed by some scholars. The whole lot of 
these Sanskrit trauslations has been attributed to Neiryosang; but 
| are really the works of different authors. All these have been: 
x Milished under tho title of The Collected Sanskrit Works of the Parsts. 
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LA Gy 
language to read, this Sanskrit of Nair a AGp a 
upon to give the true sense of the Sacanian i Ca 


This Pahlavi tradition is à Valuable op: 
"standing parts of the Avesta, With the E 
-of the Pahlavi translation the knowledge š 
is not achieved, but it often, Very often, 

ost. At any rate it deserves ever . R f | 
pum With this Pahlavi commentary ES be jj 
with Sàyana's commentary to the Bg-Veda 
"Šāyaņa was consulted only occasionally for this 
or 
passage, he repelled rather than Satisfied many 
result in the one case as in the other, va 
„Prejudice against Lhe scholiast became a fashion amy, | 
modern scholars. If we accustom Ourselves to a systems | 
"use of Sàyana, and try to derive from him the practi | 
‘sum-total of his aid, the original Prejudice gives p. | 
‘to a growing appreciation. Similarly the Pahlavi trans, | 
tions and commentaries must be looked upon and digests] | 
-a8 «whole, and, as a necessary preliminary, made mg: 
accessible and more intelligible to students before the lest | 
word can be said regarding them. There is, however, on: | 
important difference between this Pahlavi commentary 1 
and Sayana which must always be borne in mind, tht | j 
the Pahiavi is probably the work of many hands and th 
whole probably extends over several centuries.’ h 
“essentials, however, the judgment upon its value pass ` 
by Hübschmann in 1872 stiil holds good in the main: | 
“The gain will of course be various: abun 
 Vendidad, satisfactory for the later Yasna, but scanty * 
the Gāthās.”'* i 


PtOva 


ng 


Te | 
at | D 


` 1 Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii, p. 49. 
2 Ibid., p. 51, 
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Í yest am But Dastur Darab of Surat was not the only 
nof this ancient tradition. In any case at the: 
| ay nquetil’s visit to Surat this Pahlavi tradition 
|| pi ka living religion of the Parsis, and the ritual 

| med * : 
dg od therein was followed almost to the letter. The: 
| ES «dark ages" of learning among the Parsis of 
| oe E n not really dark; there were many learned 
| podia B ng had inherited the Pahlavi traditions in un- 
pastur succession trom the Sasanian days. "They had, 
La whole libraries of Pahlavi mss. in their posses- 
y assiduously studied these and tried to unravel 
3| he more difficult points of religion and ritual from these. 
| jn cases of doubt they wrote out these points in Persian 
l| snd sent them for solution to their brother Zoroastrians 
| in Tran, naturally believing that the people there had 
jetter knowledge or that they had preserved the traditions. 

much better. These questions sent from India and the 
snswers received from Tran are embodied in the Revayets. 
| These collections cover a period from about 1476 to 1778. 
| AC, 
| A great figure in Iranian learning in India during the 
| latter half of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century 
| was Dastur Mulla Firüz bin Mulla Kaus (1758-1880). An 
- Ini Zoroastrian priest by birth he had inherited all the 
| tmditional learning of Zoroastrian priesthood of his days. 
| He was regarded as a great authority by all on Zoroastrian 


| goreovet: 
1 sio. The 


kūlis ot Pahlavi. ‘The possibility of Anguetil's misunderstanding 
| "he Dastur must also be considered. 


| Om 206343, 
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Of course there must have been a limit to Dastur Dārāb's own. 


s 
8. H. Hodivālā, Studies in Parsi History (Bombey, 1920),. 


5 2941 by RNa Mba FORGE Roepe 
Texts: and their meaning: He Tm : 
Europeans for his learning, for BS cae 0 e D. 
Persian. His chief contribution to Pus their fag, | 
his publieation of the Desātīr (18 18), wig learnin NY | 
.eontroversy amongst the European On seda X i 


Vio} 
| Dali, . Í a 
time. He also composed a long Persian E t n 


Ney ip 


About the middle of the 19th century the 
‘a Gujarati’ translation of the Avesta texts » a | 
Frümji Rabādī (1848). This was done at tiešs Ric: | 
leaders of the Parsi community in answer to ha l 
attaek made by the Rev. Dr. John Wilson in his m | 
The Religion of the Parsis. Earlier in the century Des, ! 
Behrāmjī Sanjānā of Bombay (1784-1857) had mate n | 
able translations of ancient Avesta and Pahlavi won K l 
Gujarati. All these Gujarati versions were entirely tr: | 
from any European influence. 


Peary | 


$ 294. Kharshedji Rustamji Cama (1831-1909) 


K. R. Cama (or ''Cāmājī"" as he was affectionately cali 
by all who had known him) was the father of mod | 
Iranian studies in India. After completing his Eng 1 
education in Bombay he joined in his family frm al) 
made business voyages to China and to England. Ha hal 


1 See Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vol. T, pp. 53 ani 86. 

2 Gujarātī translations from Avesta and Pahlavi had been made a E 
'by Parsi Dasturs in India In fact the earliest specimens of ane 
‘prose are these Parsi translations Some of these have been cited t! X 
notes on the Collected Sanskrit Works of the Parsis. There s Ki 
several other Gujarati translations of Avesta Texts before thea” M 
Rabadi. 
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keen interest im all social and religious 


| ; since bis early youth, and so during his 
Le" rope (1858-1860) he learnt both French and 
"I aid studied Iranian Languages and Comparative 


guis Tit 


gpiegel i ; 2 
i ted 8 private class for teaching Iranian Languages 
| p star 


roastrian priests according to the latest methods of 
philology.” He carried on this pioneer work 
«o twelve years. Not only did he teach them free 
rge, but be actually heiped their studies with 
nd money. No tather ever did as much for his 
me Cāmājī did for the first batch of his pupils. All of 
these were iully wortby of their great teacher. "They; in 
dir turn, taught pupils of their own, and thus the 
| succession of teachers” (the guruparamparā) of Camaji 
us been maintained unbroken even to this day. Cāmāji 
| mdnowno other interest in life except learning—both 
| wquiing it and giving it out to others. He founded 
| rious societies for carrying out Zoroastrian and Iranian 
V search, and by his own example he set others working. 
Heread constantly and kept himself abreast of all the 
| dies research. In the depth and extent of his learning 
Čīmāji has remained unequalied among the Iranists of 
| India, Owing to his learning as also to the true saintliness 
ot his life, Darmesteter had called him “le Dastūr 
| kigue” (the iay Head-Priest).” 


| Cēmēji got nearly blind towards the end of his life, yet so great 
- Was his zeal for learning and his optimism that he started learning the 
- Bills as a preparation for his blindness! 
1 E Cēmāj was nota priest by birth but a behedin (layman). Dastur 
_ “the who holds the hand— and leads the disciple) is the name given 


the Zoroastrian High-Priests. These are unfortunately a hereditary 
A “Mat present, 
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The new learning and the new inte 
Seriptures naturally gave a strong impetus c ation py 
educated Parsi ''reformers'” and Cima the aj Í 
their accepted leader. It was also -— ha J 
should arouse the orthodox to violent able dy V ] 
there was so much of '' sweet reasonebleneg | b I 
nature that he disarmed most of his Oppo In ni 
‘remained a true Zoroastrian to the eng kt | 
translated many books and papers on i. m 
from French and German into English and Gu; ief | 
he gave out freely all that he had read in his ird | 
lectures. His finest work is the Zarathosīt Ning 
Gujarati, which is a life of Zarathushtra based E 
on Avesta texts." 


sief 


Even if Gāmāji had niot written a single work tisa 
among the Tranists of India would have been secure e| 
account of the pupils he had trained and by the imps 
he had given to true scientific research in place of bling} 
following ancient traditions. 

After his death one of his Hindu friends, Shë 
Damodar Sukhadwala, offered a princely donation t| 
commemorate his memory. Cāmāji's other admirers «if 
his pupils added their mites to this, and from this ul 
founded the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute at Bomb 
Cāmāji's own private library was then transferred to Ë 
Institute. It has now become a good centre for reste 
and for lectures on Iranian subjects. Later on the lie 


q 
[ 


of Dastur Mulla Firüz was also added to this pee 
as also several other collections. Thus the Lionu * 
resent the fé | 


the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute has at p 


collection of books on Iranian subjects m Bombay 


: tirelg V 
l'The '' traditional” life of the Prophet 18 based entit I 


Pahlavi works. 
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was very ably managed from its start by Dr. Sir 


| petit A him self & devoted pupil of Cāmāji and after 
T8 5.) death the work was taken over by another devoted 

I 4 TN Behramgor T. Anklesariā. 
pore 
8 295. The elder Parsi Iranists 


Hoshang Jamasp Jāmāsp-Āsā (1833-1908) 


tur 
| p a d to the Poona branch of a learned family of High- 
| pelons where he was a Professor, he had the 


priests: In Poona, : 
ble advantage of close association with Martin 


“| oe knowledge of Pahlavi yas considerable and 
el le vas well up also in Sanskrīt, asti and various other 
'—À He helped Haug in the search for mss. 
il Dastur Hoshang himself had inherited a considerable mss. 
sel library to which he had added by his own search for mss. 
" He was associated with Haug in editing several important 
nl Pahlavi Texts. 


Dastur Jāmāspjī Minochehrjī Jāmāsp-Āsā (1880-1898) 
was a learned priest of Bombay. He belonged to a family 
among whom ancient Zoroastrian learning was a cherished 


n t 
st} tradition. He was a distant relation of Dastur Hoshang 
‘rl of Poona. With his inherited family learning he had also 


inherited a valuable collection of mss., of which he made 

- wey good use during his lifetime. In 1866 he deciphered 

thetwo Pahlavi inscriptions in the Kanheri Caves near 
Bombay. Himself trained in traditional learning he still 
took very keen interest in the new methods of approaching 
lrnian languages, and with a number of younger scholars 
heedited some important Pahlavi texts. He has also 
compiled a Pahlavi Dictionary in four volumes. 


an Peshotan Behrāmjī Sanjānā (1829-1898) was 
gh-Priest of the old traditional type, and his family also 
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had: a long inherited tradition of learnin 
his father, Dastur Behramji Edaļjī "Banjā š 
of one oÍ the largest of the Bombay ; 
wrote in Gujarātī mainly. His Gram 
Language (1871) is a fine work + 
mss, till then unpublished. He also edited ma 
works with Gujarati translations, The m 

of his undertakings was his edition of the Pillai | 
of which only nine books have survived. The ft | 
these books have never been discovered. Dum "i. | 
edited the third, fourth and the fifth during mus | 
Dastur Peshotan's writings on Pahlavi showed "m | 
possessed '' as competent a knowledge of that compliestei | 
language as any contemporary writer Possessed. T, Mos} E 
cases he has been the most advanced Pioneer in hi | 

translations, weli in advance of grammars and glossaries» | 


Dastur Dārāb Peshotan Sanjānā (1857-1931) washa | 
son and he inherited all the great learning of his father, | 
to which was added modern learning as well. He succeed. | 
ed his father as Head-Priest of the Fire-Temple and x | 
was also Principal during many years of the two seminaries 
(Madresās) of Bombay for teaching Avesta and Pahlavi 
His numerous English writings and essays were collected 1 | 
in one volume after his death. His most important 
service to Iranian studies was his completing the great 
edition of the Dénkart which had been begun by his father — | 
Dastur Peshotan had published the first volume in 180 1 
and Dastur Dārāb brought out the last volume (XI) 1 
in 1928. | 


Fire mon l 
mar of 


! The Dēnkart was composed at the express wish of t K h l 
81-M'amūn (811-833), because he wished to know about the beliefs | 
his Zoroastrian Subjects. f Studis — / 

2 See the biographical notice by E. W. West in the volume 0 
published in honour of Dastur Peshotan after his death. 
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EP gdalji Kanga (1884-1904) was a priest from 
Kitē g among the first batch of Cāmāji's pupils. 
save a splendid work in Avesta. For he translated 
ti bu texts into Gujarati, compiled an Avesta 
| ar ss also an Avesta Grammar in English. Of 
| D atk books the Khordeh-Avesta bë Mūāenī (ist 
| bis E 880) contains the Text, in Gujarātī script, of all 
edition» tant daily prayers together with a word for word , 
| m. translation and explanatory notes. It is | 
E ar: popular amongst the Parsis, who use it for their 
estre It has passed through ten editions up till 


” is second work in popularity (as also in utility) 
ow H y) 


p 


e£ 
| Onde 


| A the Gatha ba Maeni (lst edition, 1895), which deals 
a with the Gāthās in the same way, and has passed through 


| ice editions by now. Though a good amount of new 
| research has been accomplished since Kāngā's days still 
| ps translations have an appeal for Zoroastrians, which 
m European translator can achieve. "The reason for this 


| that Kanga lived the religion whose Scriptures he trans- 


| lated and he had put his heart as well as his head into 
| his work. He has followed almost wholly the standard 


| istotGeldner, and his chief authorities are the older 


Innists of Europe like Spiegel, Justi, Darmesteter, Harlez 
| md Mills. Kanga was for many years Principal of the 
- Mullà Firüz Avesta-Pahlavi Madresā at Bombay. 


Tehmurasp Dinshāhjī Anklesariā (1840-1908) was 
„mother of the great pupils of Cāmāji. His special strength 
- wa in Pahlavi and he was thoroughly at home in Sanskrit 
ilio, He too was a practising priest like Kanga. He used 
fo teach Sanskrit at the Madresā. His collection of 
Pahlavi mss, was remarkably fine. From these he collec- 

ted fragmentary quotations in Avesta (apparently from 


1 mis 
This is the only Avesta-English Dictionary yet available. 
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the Texts now lost), and published E GU 
known as the Tehmurasp Fragments, H m, x 
anxious that Zoroastrian priests shoulā x Parti 
tures in the original Iranian script, not um thei 
transcription. For that purpose he ms [DM 1 
press of his own for which he Cast specia] i tintiy l 
Pahlavi types. In this Fort Printing Press Es Lv 
many valuable texts and editions. This Werk Pig | 

was carried on by his sons after his death.1 Ptintiy | 


Behrāmgor T. Anklesarià (1874-1944) wasa. | 
Tehmurasp, and he inherited together with his ia ef 
splendid collection of mss. also his great learning, Ne i 
the training he got from his father he also had the a | 
good fortune of working under Cāmāji himself. Th i 
born a priest, Behrāmgor was never ordained because he l 
had deep-rooted and conscientious objection against certain | 
priestly practices. In Pahlavi learning Behrāmgor certs, | 
ly had no equal, probably in the world, and he always | 
kept in touch with the latest reseaches in Europe, bees j 
he could read fluently both French and German, E | 
edited a number of Pahlavi texts. He succeeded Daste | 
Darab Sanjānā as Principal of both the Bombay Madresis 
He was an indefatigable worker; but in spite of his w- | 
equalled learning he was not sufficiently appreciated i | 
his lifetime. This was because he was a man with vey l 
strong notions of his own and never minced his word; |] 
when dealing with sham scholarship or cant. Theat | 
thing he could not learn from Camaji was the latters 1 
* Sweet reasonableness.” 


Sheriārjī Dādābhāi Bharuchā (1842-1915) wë V X. 


x : Í : repu 
another of Cāmāji's priest-pupils and in 0m? A 


: > 8 fire in i t ? 
J Unfortunately the Press was completely destroy ed by | | 
year 1945, : 4d 
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-est of them all. He also-was a teacher in 
T ge jamshedii Jijibhai Avesta-Pahlavi Madresa.. 
ae ir x rofound Sanskrit scholar, the best among. 
jo wa of bis time. His chief work was that ofa 
Í ye pors! ad being a priest he suffered much at the 
pner, the orthodox. He compiled Lessons in Avesta 


| T in Pahlavi (each in three parts) modelled 


ore or less OD : 
p ‘led a very useful Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. 


E p copiously in Gujarātī in which his most notable 
E s are the Rististan and the series for school children 
| aled the Zarathoshtī Dharma-Niti. The former gives a 
4 jetailed account of the teaching about death in Zoroastri- 
pism, 8$ also the eeremonial for the dead and is even to- 
day the most authoritative work on the subject. The 
| niter series of books (seven in all) have helped a great 
may of the older generation (including myself) in getting 
avery, clear idea of the Zoroastrian religion. It is an 
] ,imirably graded series exaetly meant for a growing child. 
J Bharucha also edited the Collected Sanskrit Works of the 
V puis in five parts? with copious annotations and scholarly, 
| niroductions. He left behind at his death s large number 
| of essays and a very fine rendering of the Gūthās in 
Gujarati. Some essays were published at intervals after his 
deth. But his Gujarati rendering of the Gathas still 
l exists in manuscript form only. 
| Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedjī Modi (1854-1934) belonged 
toa younger generation of Cāmājr's pupils and he was 
«eof the most deeply devoted pupils of that great teacher. 
JL He was a man of vast reading and wide tastes. He 
" aways managed to keep abreast of the latest research 


1 
ty ee V was published after the death of Bharucha and was edited 
ate Mancherii P. Khareghat, 1.0.8. (retired). 
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; ` Arya Samaj eai Cee ge ANG 
(especially Iranian). He wrote copi Umm 5 
untiring speaker. He has edited pe and yy | 
He has also travelled extensively oye. a Pah ij af 
North Africa and has written racy acco tope, Ag, 5 
He never stirred out without a E Of his t| 
jotted down anything interesting he s i in Which y 
way he acquired a vast amount of outer s: heard, ts | 
tion. His writings, though not quite « 8 way i | 
strict sense of the term, Scholarly». 


are alway th: 1 
information on the subject of š ys full of 


F ace- | 
influences and kindred topics. His linasa Cultura} 
by the learned circles in India when ; WAS recognig | 


President of the Fourth All-India Orienta] C lea 
Onferene: | 


held at Allahabed in 1926. Jivanjt Modi was iman | 
in '' popularising ’’ the results of Iranian m—-—— ; 
had 8 nutural gift of putting scholarly subjects in or tj 
easily grasped by the man in the street, alm 


| 
| 


| Sohrāb Jamshedji Balsārā (1878-1945) belonged to th: | 
“second generation ” of Cāmāji’s tradition, inasmut | 
as his teachers were Kāngā and others of Cāmāji'str: | 
batch of pupils. A very quiet and unassuming man kf 
did good solid work, living practically as a recluse in lis 1 
small cottage far from the city of Bombay. He possessed | 
deep religious sensibilities and was a very ardent loverd | 
Ancient Iran and her Culture. These tendencies hare | 
unconsciously coloured all his work. He has edited tm} 
of the admittedly difficult texts—the Nirangistán and th | 
Mādigān-ī Hazār Dādēstān. He also wrote numero | 
Papers on Iranian Religion and Culture. He was alsotit | 
author of an exquisite little book on the Religion of Zm | 
thushtra, In all his writings and in al) his personal | 
contacts he was ever *' sweetly reasonable.” : 
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Modern Tendencies -in, General Linguistica - 


tendency in Linguistics 18 to carry, forward 

e d by ihe Junggrammatiker. Fresh disco- 
i pem ology and the workings of the human mind 
ad eur theories in the field of language study. 


es tendency today may be characterised as regard- 
em s the expression of the living mind, not as 
nguag? TU and phonetic forms and facts. In 
masë A Pe French, with their intuitive brilliance 
^ +, vega; [ 
[ dis un the leaders. | 

E. E might in some respects be called the 


£ this modern movement in linguistics. ''The 
r o 


te | Jede : "neuists," his writings cover every 

= ct hical of linguists, 8 on 
k | a eae European as well as General Linguistics, 
¿f field 0 


"gre remarkable both for their breadth of knowledge 
and the import of their conclusions.” He has written 
Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, Introduc- 
p Vétude des langues Indo-Européennes and many 
monographs on practically every branch of I.-E. ee 
in collaboration with J. Vendryes he has publishe i : 
Grammaire comparée des langues classiques. and wit 
Marcel Cohen he has edited the encyclopaedic work, E 
langues du monde. In Iranian Meillet has produce & 
Grammaire du vieux Perse and his famous Trois Gp GU 
ces sur les Gathas. He was a recognised authority on 
Armenian as also on the Slavic languages. ; 
These modern writers on linguistics make their 
works very interesting and even thrilling. For E 
ihe book of Vendryes on Language, a in 
Introduction to History’ is one of the most remarka le 


^ and 


h es 
. The original work was in French and formed one of cus 
ola projected ‘ History of Civilisation.” The English transa 
Published in 1925. 


sto "d 
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books ever written on this subject, 
considers language as. ‘‘the social fact 

result of social contact.” Itisa real Social ga th 
shows that language has been a factor in noe 
as much as the hand has been; “is is! n evolution 


© auth. | 
ar excellen, tho 


: Decause S 
faber, but more because he is homo lone E is homo | 
homo sapiens.” In dealing with th that he. 


: ra e develo 
grammatical ideas he establishes “jp the spoken 


the existence of the spontaneity that always s 
and colours every expression of thought 
grammar unstable". In short his thesis 
is a natural outeome of life and that life h 
it continues to nourish it. And this: 
of life” triumphs over rules of grammar 
fetters of tradition. Hence, he maintains, “jt i. "m.m 
altogether unreasonable that there are as many language Í 
as there are speakers,” for it isthe living mind oi each 
speaker, and not the words he utters, that is embodied! 
in what we cali ''ianguage.'” And because of the neces | | 
ties of social life among human beings some kind of unify. | 
ing tendency is observed among a group of people and | 
“equilibrium is re-established.”” 


e| Es 
and breaks th | us 


O. Jespersen is another of the great modern writers on | 
general linguistics. One of his earliest works was a very | 
readable grammar of the English language entitled Growth | 
and Structure of the English Language (1905). Tig 
was followed in 1907 by Progress in Language with special | 
reference to English. Jespersen has been Professor of | 
English in the University of Copenhagen and has < | 
tributed a large number of papers on the various aspects 0! | 
English, His book on The Essentials of English rā 
(1988) isone of the finest grammars of that languse® 


1 Vendryes Language, Foreword (by Henri Berr), P. xvi 
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| E derable contribution to general linguistics 
PEL a Languages its Nature, Development and 
poof 5), a very readable and extremely interesting 
(192 iof importance lies in its treatment of *'baby- 
Me e and it forms a most valuable contribution 
PU ce of Language. This work was followed by, 
|o tbe phi of Grammar (1924), wherein he has tried 
| | T] E (he main prineiples of language growth and 
a He has also compiled A Modern English. 
| 8 m P. Historical Principles in four parts, three of 
| p with syntax. He has also written a small 
l| «picb a System of Grammar dealing with general. 

bak a fundamentals. His book on Analytic Syntax. 
| | Dos in many respects very remarkable. In it he 
| aes to reach the fundamentals of syntax, not of any 
ena language as such, but he- tries to give us the. 


| inismentals of “‘the unit of language” as such. 


oom 


Daniel Jones did very good and useful work in f exa 


| primental phonetics”. In England at any rate Jones has 
| teen the pioneer in accurate and scientific study of sounds 
| ithe human voice. By means of accurate instruments 
| the University of London has successfully recorded. the 
| geter part of the languages of Europe, and at the 
| London School of Oriental Languages many. of the 
|| languages of Asia and Africa have been similarly recorded. 
} i remarkable work of Daniel Jones was his English Pro- 
| wuncing Dictionary (1917) which attempts to record in 
| “the international phonetic script” the standard pro- 
| Muistion of English, the so-called ‘public school 
| Donunciation”. Jones had also trained many Indian 
| dents who have been carrying out fairly efficiently the 
Honec investigation of the various languages of India 
net modern scientific manner. For this purpose the 
letigtionsl Phonētic Script has been found most useful. 
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78297. Indian and Iranian studies WR J gp 


In.the earlier days in Euro 
studies" meant mainly and 


Ë gi ñi 
many “T dol à p 3 
Yrower Sense n ls U 


discoveries came to light especial ` Āšnem | got 
in Central Asia about the beri d us wonder WI 

the idea of a "pure" Indologist or a Me "i| t 
steadily receded in the background. This h Tanist taf * 
led to a sort of “‘eclipse”’ of “pure” Iranian EIS 1| s 
may almost asserb that since the death of A.V. W e E" 
there is not a single “Tranist” in the old exciso a [m 
left in the West. Of course, ever Since the às d i 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar every Indo] dy h 


: togist was bowi | 
to study something of Iranian languages, just Ae to 


Iranist was obliged to study some Sanskrit, But sa | 3 
then most of the scholars in the early days confined thn. | ` 
selves to an intensive study of the facts concerning eillg | 

the Indian or the Iranian branch. The opening up ofthe | 4 


Central Asian antiquities first gave the idea of “Greate 
India" (Brhad Bharata) and of the extremely wide-spread | 
extent of the "empire of Indian Culture". Similay | 
Iranian Culture was proved to have had an equally exten- j 
sive “empire”. This also brought out the idea that thes 1 
two great cultures, which were essentially but the mI 
branches of one original “Aryan Culture”, had bet | 
inextricably mixed up all through the centuries of recorded 1 
history. a E 
In India both Indian and Iranian studies have flourished | 
since the middle oi the 19th century. Still, even tol | 
there is a tendency, both among Hindu as well 8 id | 
Parsi scholars, to think of their special studies ori a } 
were confined in watertight compartments. , ThE i | 
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«guid 
2 deplorable tendency to regard their own 


ther x , š 
ie dh s the original source and the other as. 
gem SEG wholesale from it. It is this tendency 


made the Western scholars belittle much 
as ‘uncritical’? and “‘untrust- 


; great many valuable details about the ancient history 
hae have come to light during the past half century 
"PITS geholars in the West have begun a fresh 
of all this new material and have given an 
w of the history of Asiatic culture. This. 
| was shown by the versatile Sylvain Lévi, whose long 
| jie might be regarded as a link connecting the earlier and 
| he modern European Orientalists. Lévi certainly gave 

rs the first impetus towards a larger syn- 


` | to Indian schola 
thesis and taught them how the history of Asiatic culture: 


| qas to be approached." 


E. 
| gnihesis 
| entirely fresh vie 


Linguistic Science has, ever since the time of the 
| Junggrammatiker, taken greater account of matters other: 
| than purely phonetic or grammatical. "The emphasis in 
| the days of the J unggrammatiker was upon the psycho- 
| logical aspect of language. That emphasis has not been 
. | shekened today, but another aspect of language is being 
- sessed more and more today, and that is the cultural: 
language should be studied not so much as language, but 
| asan expression of human progress. This aspect is clearly 
| emphasised by Vendryes and other modern writers and 
| ‘ven “specialists” seem to have caught this spirit. Thus. 
; linguistics has now come to be recognised as 8 “cultural” 
subject, worthy of study by itself and not as amers adjunct 
pris study of ‘classical’ languages. ware 5 


x oe 


1 = - P$ pss. A WEN . EDS 
z See also Baily, The Content of Indian and Iranian Studies, PP- 18-19.. 
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epo necessary corollary the im 
certainly requires a fair amount of xS 


Wle dge l SUlistin 


logy, history and kindred subjects ; and th CN 

student of the Science of Language Shou us a iw 05 

“Jack of all and Master of One”. EEY to beu | o 
|F 


$ 298. The trend of Linguistics in India tod 
a 


Regarding the main tendencies of this new | 
in India a few indications might be given and { Dura, | 
also indicate roughly the direction of our future ese won | 


„In the first place, like our European LM | 
should work out the problems of the growth ENS | 
Eg | 


-of our Vernaculars. Of late years a good deal of yal l 
work has been accomplished about the lagos E- | 

Northern India extending from Assamese ES i | 
Awadhi, and a great deal of hopeful activity is also vii | 
among scholars of Dravidian languages. Schemes d 1 
standard Dietionaries have also been proposed and many | 
have already been published. In this respect we have the | 
excellent model of Turner's Nepali Dictionary. I 


The Pandit; and Moulvi of the old style would not era | 
look at the Vernaculars and the majority of the modem | 
English-educated Indians did not think any Vernawlr Í 
worth the trouble of learning. The result has been thatup ` 
til quite recently all important work on Indian Vernacula - | 
had been done by European scholars. Quite apart fram 
any "national" bias we want our Vernaculars studied and 
‘developed scientifically. The Universities in India now set | 1 


doin ; 1 1 - a d of A 
rong away with English altogether, . and ; pagina | 


modern linguistic teaching by the old tradition 0 
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k 
4 In any case our Vernaculars have come into: 
4 pat» a their position in’ our future educational 
ger. certainly assured, but still it would be a great. 
PT. 8 E discard English altogether. India needs. 

jstaki n order that she may once again gain her position 


the free nations of the world. 
g d 


“Linguistic Survey of India" is very necessary. 
l . to Grierson for showing us the way. But the 
| Al honor of his Survey might be avoided, Above all 
dem E ld be carefully thought out in every 
| the plan m there should be. very skilful co-ordination, 
a narrow view point (provineial or 

]) is the biggest danger to avoid at present. All 
m demand an army of well-trained workers who: 


| gro prepare i 
| The study of the anthropology and the ancient history 
eceive full emphasis. Only thus would.. 
| linguistic work be of any value. Language divorced from. 
| the human beings who speak it, or spoke it in the past, 
| ibuta dead thing; but considered as a part of human 
| history it is of the deepest interest. The time has ee 
| to emphasise the human aspect of language es an 
merely the formal and grammatical aspect as had been. 


- done so far. 


Y India must r 


The study of the living languages of GRO AC to p 
supplemented by an intensive study of the ''elassica 
languages, of both Hindu and Islamic cultures. Among. 
J these should be included, besides Sanskrit and Arabic, 
} so Pali, the Prakrits and Persian. The old idea that all 
JĀ or modern Vernaculars are “daughters” of Sanskrit and 
that Urdu is “descended” through Arabic and Persian 
must be got rid of. The Iranian languages which are E 
| “Classics” of thé Parsis should not be forgotten. < 
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short while considering any language m 4 ‘| 
Classical or Vernacular) we ought never to Rr i T u 
varied cultures it embodies. Se Sight i | 
At the present time there is 
attached to scientific, technological and 
ing all over India, and the study of elassioal] L| 
is regarded as unremunerative. Besides ü 1 
methods cf teaching these languages m ds a, 
repel the average student today. They a ii | 
languages which are ''dead" or at any rate as s s| 
which are of no use in life. The very important peat x 
always forgotten that these languages were ium a} 
living and they served for the daily needs of men in R 
bygone days. Two of the "'lassical"' languages mentione] | 
above are by no means ''dead,'' Arabic and Persian. By | 
unfortunately they are taught in our schools and 
Just as if they were dead. 


Special moi | 
co €reis] +. 


Colleges j 


India presents in miniature every problem which | 
agitates the modern world. For the student of compar. | 
tive religion and folk-lore no better field can be found than l 
in Tndia. Religion touches the deepest chords in ma | 
being, and so an understanding of the religious idealsol Í 
the various communities is also necessary for our scholar E 
Our ‘‘classical’’ languages divorced from the religion J 
they embody would not be much worth studying. 


There should also bea consideration of the effects ot 1 
foreign influences in India. From the earliest days ove | 
side influences have been working on India, specially (0 | 
the north-east and the north-west frontiers. big | 
advent of Islam these foreign influences penetrated ki | 
into the heart of the country and influenced the tis n 
and the languages of India profoundly. Of course ad 
Islamic influences took longer to penetrate into 
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„gurs 
4 am, however, became Indianised, and thus its 

was the greatest of all. Islamic influence has 
unt deep into every department of India's life and 
jte qoday we see the influence of the West, 
poi of England. This also has penetrated our life 
| special Pg through. It has completely revolutionised 
roug and has been the most powerful factor in our 
ur ideas ing. There has been a "Divinity that has 
ur ends” in India. Many ofus believe that this 


pi: 


4 


din the remote past, 8 position which her culture 


k 4 ecupie S . 
E enis have given her a right to assume. 


1 and her achievem 
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APPENDIX A 


THE LANGUAGE Pnonrgw IN Tx! 
À 


The most usual remark made by foreigner i 
India is about the multiplicity of languages 8 ren. | 
In doing this the foreigner thinks in terms dt «= T 
which is, in most cases, much smaller. Wa, ag š 
with the language problem of India the first Shae &l 
got to remember is that India is not a small E | 
subcontinent. Her extent is equal to that of i “a 3 
minus Russia ; and her peoples and their history, too, la I 
been as varied as those of Europe. Consequent i 
should enumerate the languages spoken in Kurp, : 

_ (minus Russia) before we begin to wonder at the muli. | 
plicity of languages here. I advisedly use the mwi | 
"languages", not ''dialects". If we count the dialecte J 
Europe, as they have been counted in the volumes ot ik 1 
Linguistic Survey of India, there would not be any very 
great discrepancy in the numbers. Of course Eu: | 
has an advantage in being far richer in means ci 
communication and in having a much wider extent (i 
of literacy for both these tend to the minimising d 
dialectical differences. In India the want of facilis 
for communications and the extensive forests and mo 
tainous regions on the north-east and north-west font 
are to a large extent responsible for the very large ae, 
of dialects enumerated in the volumes of the Ms. 4 
Survey of India, In fact by far the greater pea f 
dialects mentioned therein belong to forest tribes " e | 
aboriginal inhabitants. And of these Lange aiid 

number are spoken by a few thousand and som : E 


EA 
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. -eg people- Thus the Linguistic Survey of India 

m inde very complete indeed ; out it is apt to mislead 
| es? pm B Poi sight regarding the linguistie condition 
| ime Ot tbe 854 languages and dialects enumerated 
f jg Indio. 4 belong to the aboriginal and the Tibeto-Burman 
T pain 28 the Himalayan valleys. Of the remainder, 46 
| pel E es 48 Iranian and 86 Dardié. Among Indo- 
| prev? En Grierson has mentioned 17 “languages” 
1 EL oce Over 60 have less than a thousand 
4 345 Gs. ‘dialects’ have been enumerated 


galt ribal dialects and even ‘caste dialects.’ In - 
S E V. the number of speakers is given as 30, 25, 20 
„| some 


E d even 14! Naturally all these swell the numbers and 
| md ev Š 


give an entirely 


l ages. š ` 
| E emonstrate that the languages of India are by 


o means more numerous than those of Europe (exclu- , 
\ - Russia) we have only to enumerate the principal ` 
| lnguages in both these areas. | 

x Tn India (including Ceylon and Burma) we have:— 


false notion of the multiplicity of Indian * 


(a) sixteen languages of the Indo-European. family : 
. Urdū, Hindi, Maithili (or Behari), Bengali, Assamese, 
"riya, Marathi, Singhalese, Sindhi, Panjabi, Nepali, 
Marwari (or Rajasthani), Gujarati, Persian, Balēchī, 
J Afghan (or Pashto); Me 
- (b) four of the Dravidian family: 
Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Kanaresē; 
- (v) two of the Monosyllabie family, Tibetan and 
X Burmese. š 


In other words there are 22 principal languages in all. 


FR q R, 


= 5 


k Wm LT PA LET LE o PE PEET 2 


1 See Appendices 1 and I-A of Vol. I of the L.S.I. 
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n Europe over a similar area we h 
(a) eighteen languages of the Indo 
English, Dutch, German, Swedis family, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Rum “Norwegi 
Albanian, Irish, Welsh, Polish, Czech, c Greg. 
' rian; "vian, Bu 


ave Su 


-Euro ean 


p 
h, Dano. 


, 


(b) four of other families : 

Hungarian, Finnish, Turkish 

These. make up 22 in all.1 

The number of languages ine 
thus seen to be substantially the s 
diversity of languages, 
position than Europe, inasmuch as the Indo. 
languages are so close to one anoth 
effort they are muiually understandab] 
Indo-Aryan languages differ as much as English an 
German. "There are, besides, the great unifying influences 
of Sanskrit and of Sanskritic (Hindu) eulture, which bind 
the Aryan languages even closer together, and even dray 


the Dravidian languages within the « 
the Indo-Aryan.? 


(and Basque, 


ach of the two a 


Teas j 
ame, An 1 


Aryan 


Language and religion are the two great bonds ot | 
human unity. Al the prineipal provinces of India posses — 


„both these in a very real sense. "The diversity ofthe 
lenguages of India is more apparent than real; and in 


1 I have not counted here the lesser ‘national’ languages like Croatian, 
Lithuanian, Lettic, Flemish, etc. even though they possess literatures. 


2 Many years ago there used to be published a magazine, called E. 4 
Devanāgara, which contained articles written in all the Aryan ss vē qp 


as the Dravidian languages of India. These were all printed int 


rage 
Devanagari script. It was a revelation how much a person Y us E 
intellect, educated in only one vernacular, could understan 1 


one of those articles, 
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js greater linguistic unity in India than is 
t kāju in Europe. The essential unity of the major 
era languages is quite clear to the trained linguist. 
z io capable of being apprecieted by a person of 
it + telligence even thougb untrained. The proof of 
average 17 E is to be found in the fact that all the big - 
| IS endis are bilingual and sometimes even trilingual 
cities C 4o that two or even three languages are under- 
| jp the M greater portion of their people, even by the so- 
- good OM aie." In Bombay, fcr instance, three 
called eg are prevalent: Marathi, Gujrati and Hindéstani, 
| Er s we find Bengali and Hindēstānī, in Madras 
i uf and Telugu, in Nagpur Marathi and Hindi, in 
| Karachi Sindhi and Hindóstani and so on. Quite a large 
k Í B eror educated people in Tndiá today can read, write 
o | and speak half a dozen of our Indian vernaculars and. any 
one who tries shall find that be can do so quite easily. 


- qhis 


When we consider the literatures embodied in these 
languages (viz., the Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian) the 
unity observable is even greater. The fountain head of 
all Indian literature is Sanskrit. The same tales are ` 
recounted and the same sentiments are echoed throughout 
the length and breadth of India, very often in identical 
| phrases. 

Of course, the Islamic. culture stands a bit apart. 
Still it is not so very different as is often sought to be 
male out fcr political propaganda. Much that is’ of 
- wlue in Islam is Iranian, as embodied in Persian; and 
itis being an Aryan language embodying Aryan ideals it 
| “n be assimilated to the Sanskritic without any great 
- difficulty. 
*  Inthe old days—say &century ago—Indians did not 
[| "reete their essential unity to the same degree as they 
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do at present. At that time a man oin 
Nagpur or from Calcutta to Delhi wouļ om Omba, | 
to “a foreign lend " (paradega), But E. talk o p 
very different when all India is thrillin a wig 
feeling of national unity, S with the d 
This is not the place for politica] or 

cussions. But we must admit that the 
in India during the last half century 
percussions in the linguistic field ag well. 
political struggle has brought abouta ling 
as well. Side by side with the growing 
of our land there has come also a pride in Our vernacy] 
Recent years have seen u renaissance of "E ; 
vernacular of India. The present generation NS | 
have been taking as much pride in their know 


Constitutions) : 
Political gt 
has had itg i 
In 8 Sense m ; 
Pride in the id 


todays | 
: R rledge of | 
the mother-tongue, as their fathers did in their mastery 
of English. There is a distinct mcvement in every centre | 
‘of education to give to the mother-tongue its rightin | 
Place in the life and education of the people.? Coming s ; 
it does at the end of a century and a half of domination ty 
ihe English language in all walks of life, this new moe | 
ment has led to a good deal of confusion, and has set al | 
our older educational authorities shaking their wise heu 1 


1 When Indian Vernaculars were first introduced in the M.A. of tb | 
Calcutta University, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee insisted upon | 
taining the word '! vernaculars " instead of the more usual “Jangusge |. 
€ We should take a proper pride in our vernaculars " was his advie b. | 
. Us On that occasion. "The great poet of Gujarāt, Premānand, had tla | 
great pride for his vernacular. He had vowed to make his ber | 
Gujarati as great in literature as Sanskrit, and he lived to cany ot | 
his vow. : | 
omen of Todi | 


2 This would surely give a far better chance to the w ‘cae 
` their anc! 


who certainly have proved themselves more loyal to 
Aryan heritage than their brothers. 
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bts 88 to the advantages oi emphasising the 
4h dou 


ars. š . ; Ç 
25 from this confusion there is yet another con- 
ar 


caused in practically carrying out a policy of 

jon lar education in our Universities as at present 
. Many of our Universities command such an 
u aa area that there are several important vernaculars 
ms have to be considered, And it becomes a 
s dificult practical question for a University to carry on 
wey n on, as well as to examine, in half a dozen verna- 
ES a ‘all subjects. The only possible solution of this 
| to be the creation of ‘‘ linguistic universities,” 
| E each province to-day might possess by one or 
F | gore universities as needed. The Moslem state of 
| Haiderabad has already very successfully carried out this 
| plan in the Osmania University which carries out its whole 
| programme in Urdū. Such Universities would give great 
impetus to the cultivation and scientific investigation of 
ach of the principal languages of India, and would. go a 
long way in restoring our pride in the great treasures of 


er 


| our vernacular literatures. 

The next aspect we have to consider is the ‘‘ interpro- 
¿| vincial” aspect of the question. This may also be called 
- the “national” aspect. The whole matter is closely bound 
| up with many of the vexed political questions to-day. 
‘| India is just now passing through a phase of deep national - 
"fervour. This has implied the need of a national language 
- 8 much as that of a national flag. This question of the 
national language had been, in a way, solved ages 880 ' 
when the ' Janguage of the camp x Urdü—was orn. 
L however, prefer to call it Hindēstānī for several reasons. 
In the first placé this name embodies the name of our 
lnd, i the second place it avoids the clash (inevitable 
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when communal feelings are running |. GR 
oi the terms “Hindi” op « Us uigh) Which 5 | 
Unfortunately a great deal of ud Rīki 
gathered round the guestion of Hin dir a tdi, M 
been diceussed, as it should have hen a lt "NĒ | 
linguistie (and hence scientific an d ds rom the Pu 
of view: Instead of looking at it s gp. ont iy | 
have tried to make political and commun 18 manner, ma | 
it. The national language is a questio | 


al capita] Out oe | 
D of ng... 

portance and as such it must be discos, Ul ln. | 
ately. Qispassin, 1 


The Moslem conquerors brought with the th 
language! and Persian-Islamic culture, Es ° Persi | 
enriched the life of our Country, As the Jan F e 
conquerors Persian began to be eagerly NS - M 
„who wished to serve the government or to haya a : 
dealings with the foreigners, much us English had ; N 
studied until now. The common people also began to ji 
a smattering of Persian and in talking with their Danae | 
knowing masters they began_to intersperse their own | 
speech with words and phrases of Persian they had | 
pieked up. This resulting language was a mixed language, | 
Persian vocabulary superposed upon the Western Hindi 
grammatical structure; and it was rightly named *' Urdū", 
the language of the camp and the bazar. The words are | 
mainly Persian and Arabic, but the sentence construction, | 
the morphologica] endings and the pronouns are all Into: | j 

1 By that time Tran had fallen under the strong domination o | 
Arabic, for the latter was the language of her new religion Islam 1 
This Arabicised Persian thus represents a blending of Semitic s 
Aryan cultures, 
2 This is the language of the country round about Dehli wd $ 
Meerat. : 
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Western Hindi, and thus the language is essen- 
of our own Indian languages.' 
mi mixed tongue» which I bave called Hindēstānī” 
ecognised all over India. Islam has made a home 
Jand so long that it has penetrated to the remotest 
in consequence the Irano-Arabie vocabulary of 
more or less easily understood in almost 
ge. So here we have a language ready for use 
But—and it is a big ''but'"—beyond the 
ordinary needs oÍ daily life (e.g., food, dress, ordinary 
business, etc.) this language ceases to be intelligible to the 
When we wish to speak of any of the higher and 
cultural subjects (like history, art, politics, science, reii- 
gon, etc.), We do find the language splitting up into two 
clearly marked divisions. The-e are distinguished by their 
vocabularies only, and according as the speaker has in:bibed 
Islamie or Hindu eulture they are called “ Urdu" or 
"High Hindi” respectively. This constitutes a very real, 
and indeed, & very formidable, difficulty in the way of 
finding a common factor for the national language. The 
present moment, however, is not exactly propitious for 
finding the solution, because the whole question is vitiated 
by the political aspect of the Hindu-Moslem controversy. 
But this does not mean that a solution is impossible. 
As soon asa political settlement is agreed upon and the 


j now T 


masses. 


lThelanguage used commonly by college and school students in 
India to-day is a similar nfixture of Englīsh words superposed on their 
own vernacular sentence construction. Thus, ' Monday «iT concert «f J 
aR accompany tH" or ** sram- professo: 4g genial and kind-hearted 
man ma’; or ' watch ulfeat at half-past-ten time ar, wast 
train miss i qj". ‘These sentences are no mcre English than Urdū sen- 
tences are Arabic or Persian. R 


1 : 
1 In Bombay it is usually called '' Mrsalmānī ™ on account of its 
: slamic vocabulary. 


Or 
t. 
(Sp) 
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two Dominions have settled ` dow 


own future in their own way, Thera E Work iu 
innumerable points of contact between thes b kama | 
ly opposed ideals, and. as soon as that és NU 
it is merely a question of time and of mutual 8 is EM | 
tion before we get a full-fledged national i3 acco 
The late Nagendranath Gupta in an 

National Literature for Hindustan” ı hae 
desirability of establishing g « 
Hindēstānī, .the language ** 


Buage, 


rich already wi 
of the beautiful and sonorous language o 


perfect liberby to borrow as 


1 iq | 


iargely as it 


pleases from tk | 
treasures of Sanskrit and English....... If Hindu ul 
Muhammedan scholars were to t | 


hink together, each | 
he other, and jj gitte | 


their study ot the | 
English language for the development of their own liter d 
ture, Hindustani would rapidly gain the position is J 
properly belongs to it.” I 
In the domain of song and of the “talkies” t; | 
national language is clearly coming into ‘its own. Ever $ 
lover of Indian music and every "cinema fan” all oe f 
India understands this Hindostani quite well. The rado | 
also has been helping in the same direction. And jus] 
because this cannot be the highly arabicised Urdi d 
Lucknow and Haiderabad nor the highly sanskritised Eni | 
of Benares, we should call it by the ''neutral" nam | 
"Hindēstānī”, I personally think that if thg pe | 
gandists of a-national language were to adopt: this nam | 


striving to supplement the work of £ 


1 The Hindustan Review, July, 1946. 


-Arabic 
2 The author obviously means the high style of Perso-Aralie 
_ here. : 
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«Hindī” (which they usually do) they would 
the Moslem opposition at once. 


igote? f 

gro uch o : ; 
| gisa , soript to be used for this language is another im- 
; Th :deration. Here we touch upon some of the 


est emotions of human beings, because the scripts of 
“teen Hindi are those of their respective Scriptures., 
| o very dangerous matter to wound religious senti- 
| It E and it is impossible to reason with people who are 
| ET d by religious sensibilities. ‘There are two alterna- 
pore E (ü) that both the scripts may be learnt and 
b. or (i) that the international phonetic script be 
E used, The first alternative seems to be more feasible 
f " at the present moment, when the tide of national 
fervour iS running high. The second alternative is certain- 
y more in consonance with modern scientific require- 
ments, but here again we are iaced with sentiment, where 
dispassionate reasoning is of no avail. 
Now remains the question of English. The position 
ot English in the world to-day has been considered by me 
elsewhere,» and here we may accept the conclusion 
reached there that English is rapidly attaining the position 
of “ world-language ". We Indians have been learning 
English for well over a century, and to a great many of us 
the language is practically a second mother-tongue. As 


1 Ail schools in the United Provinces which teach Hindi and Urdū 
mtil quite recently demanded from the pupils the knowledge of both 
&ripls as well as ability to transcribe from the one to the other. 
| ! À similar sentiment is to be seen in those ultra-nationalist Iranians 

- lo seriously advocate the introduction of the ancient Avestic scrips 
- hrmodern Tran. The recent adoption of phonetic script by Turkey 
may be cited, but in this case the anti-orthodox tendencies of the 


a were helped by the intense nationalistic feelings of the whole 
ple, 


3 
See Appendix B. 
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a matter of fact a good proportion o 
have not learnt their mother-tongue dui St pene 
and they even think in English. In 5 ae th 

justified in asserting that English m s We 
this land and that in the very near future id ģ 
will be studied and used here far m Sa a e len 


f the old 


present. Our political and national movement 2e] 
first inspiration to the study of English E. a it | 
Of Enel: 


Literature. And to-day even at the height of Tel | 
fervour many of our nationalist journals are aid | 
English and in our national and provincial councils el ju | 
of the business is carried on in English. The E 
: renaissance of our Vernaculars has certainly led to the ë i 
of these in the provincial councils, but in inter-provingy 1 
- matters English is used much more than Hindšss | 
because a large number of people outside the Hindi-Urdi 
areas of northern India know and speak English better ta | 
Hindēstānī. There is besides the vital question of making | 
our aims and aspirations known, to the British and | 
to the world.at large. Thus English has had already «| 
start—and a good start—in the race for becoming tk | 
` "second language” for educated India. National seni : 
ment. calls loudly for Hindēstānī no doubt, but a dix} 
passionate consideration tends to show that English is 1 
going to be the winnerin this race. Even then there shil l 
be room enough for Hindostani as the future langusse | 
of inter-provineial communication; still we must admi | 
that English is bound to oceupy a high position. 


The political situation seems to engross all our d | 
to-day. It is, however, but a passing phase in cut i 1 | 
The destiny of India is far higher than the p | 
mere political svarāj. India is the heir tothe immē | 


t of many 
Aryan culture—a culture that has stood the tes ° f 
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es than the culture of the West, India has a- 
to give for which the West has been groping.? 
sesst6® Message of true svarāj (Conquest of the Self), 
orld will consent to receive it only from a free- 


he a n the English language. Henee all the welter: 
ja ane 7. 


centur 


lem of India has a threefold aspect: 


(i) provincial, 
(ü) national, and 
(iti) international. | 
As regards the first; every important Vernacular is. 
E iencing 8 new life, a renaissance. Šo it seems that 

| d ill be cultivatēd much more extensively in the near: 

l AN The way of least resistance in these circumstances. 
; isto divide the country (at any rate dos tnei purposes; 
- feducation) into regions controlled by ‘‘linguistic univer 
dies". This would assuredly bring out the finest in each. 
vernacular. Each vernacular is as it were a gem, which is. 
| required to be cut and polished in à particular way to. 
| bring out its intrinsic. beauty. Then by joining all these: 
| weshall get a necklace of exguisite gems worthy of our 
| motheriand, Hind. 

Besides the mother-tongue we, shail need an inter- 
provincial language to serve as a common language for the- 
masses, Let that be Hindéstani; neither Urdü nor Hindi, 
buta harmonious blend of them both typifying in itself ku 
to great cultures of our peoples reunited as one nation. 
Here, as we have also seen. English is a close rival,. 
| pecially in all the higher fields of human activities. 


i * Rabindranath'a winning the Nobel Prize was proof enough of ihe- 
| Taming of the West for the Message of India. i 
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There:is a great future for Hindostan; 
higher and higher position as a nad 

probably come to occupy a Position a E 
tongue itself even within our national life, EON 


Lastly, as. à member of thy World 

of Nations and as a great EE Commony, T. 
Nations, Indie needs English. Perhaps RC the v. 
give to English a position within = Very fact | 
important interprovincial language, hx land x | 
order that the ancient Aryan Message shal] 
_ to the world, and that thus India. may fuif] 
‘she should make the English language—the w 
of the future—her own. 


Ze 


above all ul | 
be Proclaimej j i 
her destiny, | 
Otld-languga | 
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APPENDIX B 


ENGLISH AS WORLD-LANGUAGE ' 


Janguage is admittedly one of the fundamental factors. 
| p unity in human society and repeatedly in the history 
| m world the language-bond has proved stronger than 
I ads of race and blood-relationship. The limits of 
| vations in the past have been mainly linguistie. "The 

| arbol of the Greeks were those who did not understand 

| nd could not talk the language of the Hellenes, and 

| the mlecchas were those who were unmoved by the 

| gered chants of the Vedas. This strength of the 

l| linguistic bond is quite clearly understandable if we only 

| member the fundamental aspect of language. Language . 
pahuman institution and each language embodies the 

| «hievements and reflects the aspirations of a particular 

| «etion of the human race. Each langvage has grown 

| spontaneously, as it were, with the growth of the people 

| who speak it, and hence the speakers of it have an 

| inesistible ** fellow feeling '' towards one another. 

The idea of human brotherhood is as ancient as the 

| human race itself and with:this idea has always gone the 

| idea of a world-language. Leaving out of account ancient 
| listory, there have been no less than 71 attempts at. 
| universal language made since 1629 A.D. in Europe 
| sone? The first of these was by Descartes who in that 


1 š . £ x ° - 
The substance of this was contained in a memorandum communi- 


j a by me to-the Northern Peace Conference Union, Stockholm, 
; Sweden, 


L 1 International Language by W. J. Clarke, 1907. The information. 
in the following paragraphs has been mainly derived from this book. 
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` year forecasted ''a regular Universa] ` 
be formed with fixed roots and af 
case decipherable from the diction... i 
All such universal langonges ce n Wy | 
main types; d priori, a posteriori m an in 
type creates arbitrary rules of grammar .. TI 
symbology for words. Ideas are divi dim abit | | 
and each category is represented b 
alphabet and soon with further sub-divisio 
is much like the classification System of 
libraries with this difference that letters 
offigures. The second type takes the existing « 
languages and seeks to combine the common kr” 1 
.all by invariable and more or less arbitrary rules | | 
mar. In this type the words are more or less res | 
able, though the sentence construction often jars 5 | 
‘sensitive ear. The mixed type is a mixture of these tay 1 
types. | 
The first type is obviously, in its very nature, E 
and impracticable. It may delight a mind which always 3 
‘seeks order and regularity and which thinks in categories, | 
But for use in everyday life such attempts are not of muh | 
use. In the mized type, too, thea priori element iss | 
' serious hindrance. In fact the utter unfamiliarity of the | 
words as compared with the familiar forms of natun! | 
speech constitutes a serious objection. ; | 


mar. 1 
xes and to us Moti, Im 


ns. 
Dewey Used į l 
&re used insteg | 


of gram. | 


Thea posteriori languages present no such difficult, | 
for they are based entirely on the known natural langue | 
‘They can be simplified and. regularised toa high der | 
of perfection. The most notable of such types in reet | | 
years has Been Esperanto invented by the late Dr L | 
Zamenhof of Warsaw. Himself a trained linguist, alee 
read, write and speak all the important languages of Europe 1 


— 
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4 bis whole life to this philanthropie ideal of a, 
Ac guage. He carefully analysed all grammars 
pivers down sixteen fundamental rules as an irreducible 
md! d Be similarly analysed the vocabularies of the 
anguages and arrived-at a certain number of roots 
which by ‘adding various affixes of fixed value the 
plicated structure of a language could be built 
naturally ‘took as his basis the Indo-European 
B for they belong to pol the most important 
E humanity. But he did not confine himself to the 
‘jo Europea family alone. He took the broad principle 
| i agglutination as & fundamental one in his language, 
b rendering Esperanto a flexible language ot immense 
| ower and an almost unlimited range of expression. The 
» vocabulary which he first published is a deeply and 
- arefully thought-out piece of linguistic analysis. He has 
| ied to take the roots with .reference to the number of 
speakers of the natural languages to whom they are familiar. 
Thus well-nigh 60 per cent. of his roots are Latin in origin 
1 and nearly three quarters of the rest are Germanie, But 
| le has given thought to ‘‘ representation of minorities °? 
| swell, and the ‘Slavic and other groups of the Indo- 
| European languages have also contributed to a limited 
| extent. In any case, viewed from even a strictly linguistic 
| viewpoint, Esperanto is a most remarkable invention and 


jevotē 


MPa N VS m ae, EE a 


l| The essential advantages claimed for Esperanto are its 
. | smplieity, its flexibility. and its regularity. The sixteen ` 


l intelligence in about one hour's time. The vocabulary 
| should not present great difficulty to any person familiar 
mith one of the modern European languages, and for an 


I x 
| "üvated- person, who knows more languages than one, 
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= A 
there should be no difficulty whatever, i Gt 
read it fluently in „aboùt a week ang n short, M 


. . to 8 
may require as much longer. Peak with ud 
tj 


Of all the a posteriori languages, ka 
existence, Esperanto was the best 
World-Language. But it had one fundamental 
a language to be adopted by any large iudi defect, x 
beings and to be used by them for isi ent | 
must be living and growing. It jis exactly e 
that no dead language can become the ES k 
Now though Esperant» is not a “dead” lon ius | 
means, yet ib possesses within it the " seed il 
Zamenbof had before him the example of. m | 
was very much to the front in the days before "€ 
was first given out to the world. That language (Vg. 
pük) was wrecked by having too many changes ie | 
suggested in its structure; and .there was no centri | 
authority to control and make note of these suggestions, | 
Zamenhof therefore formed an International Central Con. 
mittee to deal with all matters of change in Esperani, | 
He very wisely kept himself strictly aloof from any inte. | 
ference with this body. He gave them fullest permisie | 
to add to the vocabulary and even to adopt new affixes s | 
need arose and supplementary vocabularies have bea | 
issued more than once. But he definitely forbadec | 
change in the sixteen fundamental rules. Of course E | 
saw the difficulties which would arise if these fundamenti: | 
were changed and he did not want to repeat the e. | 
that had overwhelmed Volapük. But this very proti || 
tion was the “seed of death” for Esperanto. 3 | 
were, made the skeleton of the language rigid and ig | 
lised; and if the skeleton does not grow and a 
with the needs of the body, death must inevitably ë U 


far aun; 
adapted 


1 
ot tins l| 
Te i q 
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he history of Esperanto so far has already definitely 
this weak spot. An APES S case sufix was 
., Esperanto to denote the direct object of à verb 
gd D the ' goal "' ofa verb of motion. Undoubtedly 
| M are essentially usages sanctioned by Indo- 
| both san grammar, but the latter type of the accusative 
| E g gradually discarded in English and French,"two 
| E important languages of the present times. 
| ŠĀ art was, therefore, felt to be a diffieulty by most 
ER. Esperantists and some of them suggested its 
ps E. Naturally Zamenhof would not allow it, Had 
I C it Esperanto would have split up long ere this. 
| B. fact that he did not allow the change did not 
prevent a split, and some of the aggrieved Esperantists 
started a new language, Ido, which was Esperanto with 
afew changes. Zamenhof prevented the dissolution of his 
language just at that time, but in that very prevention 
yas demonstrated the existence of this fatal defect in his 
sheme. It does not detract a whit from his great work 
that he did not see this defect because this defect must 
invariably caist in all artificial languages. Zamenhof had 
so far succeeded in reducing the complications of grammar 
and had so carefully chosen his phonetic elements that 
one thought that he had reached the bed-rock of grammar. 
But there is no such thing as a firm bed-rock of linguistic 
essentials. Language is a human institution and with the 
human race it must grow and change. Hence all artificial 
languages must be foredoomed to failure. Had Zamenhot 
mt included the “accusative of motion” in his scheme, 
even then some other difficulty might have arisen (the 
other accusative, for example) and a split must have 
sulted sooner or later. When in a living growing 
"Banism there is rigidity anywhere, disintegration is the 


f fact 
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inevitable result. And rigidity in some feat 
must be at the root of all artificial languages Ures a s 
Thus we are inevitably thrown upon i 1 1 
languages of the world in our search for a es lii, | 
These languages are not '' rigid ** in any sense of -la Buga | 
because these have changed both in Structure NU ud 
lary with the changing ages. They have Yong] 
3ople and have faithfully embodied and 
hopes and ideals. Their want of rigidit 
on a cursory acquaintance with their history 
The, next question that would arise a 
present living languages is the best suited for 
honour. In determining this question four main points | 
have to be considered: (1) simplicity of structure, (2) vit | 
extent, (3) commercial importance and 8) pole | 
strength. It is not at all necessary to labour these four l 
points because they are self-evident to every one, Of | 
course no one language known at present combines vilka 
itself ull the four points together, so we have to take, x 1 
it were, a balance of all these qualities. Under the circum. Í 
stances and conditions of modern world-polities the last | 
two are the most important. The second qualification is | 
necessarily implied in the third. ‘Ihe first gualificationis | [ 
also necessary but not absolutely so. Thus Persians | 
perhaps the simplest of languages in grammar and sime J 
ture, but it cannot assuredly take the position of a worl 
language, 


Which of the | | 
this unique 


1 We should also note that whenever any '"' natural" language i 
become rigid for any reason it has ceased to be “ living "- — a 
typica] case of a once living language becoming “ rigid” in gu. 
snd then becoming ''dead ". The living languages of the We 
India bave grown and have prospered because no fetters were in 
for them in the shape of grammars endowed with sn 
authority. 7 


m 
x 
! 


most religio d 
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therefore, the question as a whole we must 
2 s conelusion that English is the oniy language 
es nearest to fulfilling the four requirements. 
` supreme as regards numbers and extent. Its impor- 
s sup ercially is also unchallenged. Perhaps Spanish, 
anding the vast Central and South American mar- 

s nearest rival in that respect, but even that is a 
behind. And the political strength of English-. 
? aking races is beyond any doubt now. In fact the 
| PA language must be the language of the races that 
| A the world politically." The nations that wield this 
pwer are the British in the old world and the Americans 
inthe new—and both speak English. 
While English thus fulfils the last three reguirements 
it also possesses the first recommendation of simplicity. 


| | fakin 


ince com™ 


| omman: 
| kets: 18 it 
| god way 


Oj all the languages oí Europe it is undoubtedly the sim- 
plest in structure. The only realiy sericus rival of English 
jor the position of a world-language was, till recently, 
l French. This was due to the domination of France in 
European polities from the days oi Charlemagne onwards. 
But as already remarked, it is commerce, united to politi- 
| “power, that is the real deciding factor at the present 
| time. And in respect of commerce, French takes the 
} fourth piace in the world, Spanish and German being con- 
| siderably higher on the list. And the question of the 
| political and diplomatie importance of English was decided 
| when the Treaty of Washington closing the Russo-J apanese 
War was drafted both in English and in French. This and 
- ihe Treaty of Versailles closing World War I, have ad- 
et was the chief reason for the acceptance of Latin in Europe 
Ë 80 muny centuries. The Christian Church doubtless was also 8 


i = in the spread of Latin, and the Church also was 4 political power 
° frst magnitude in those ages. ; 
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mitted English speech as at least the equal 
diplomacy and politics as well, of Frei ; 
English has another great advantage ` W 
world-wide connections of Eng 
varied foreign nations that have come 
her long history the vocabulary of 
enriched by foreign elements to a far o Deen | 
that of any other European aogus a Extent thay | 
constitutes a claim to being adopted for em ital | 
purposes. English is a Germanic tongue wit nations | 
Ç R o With à pre i 
deratingly Latin vocabulary. Thus we See that eye a | 
regards structure and vocabulary English is asku 
fitted to be the world-language. The force of citoumstanss 
has put England at the head of world-polities and th | 
same circumstances have shaped the English tongue ay | 
have given to it a form which is already international in} 
its simple structure and rich treasure of loan-words. And | 
the pressing needs of rapid international communication | 
will mould the language towards still greater simplicity | 
and wil import foreign words in larger numbers yet,’ till | 
it will become. one day the truly international world: | 
language. No mere committee or a body composed ot 
scholars, however eminent, can give to English the 
position which the force of circumstances—call it Divine 
Providence if you will—is giving it. Languages are not | 
moulded by committees or by scholars. The forces which 
mould nations can alone mould languages. i 


AGR 


to England during | 
English has he 


1 This phenomenon is paralleled also in Urdü in India, sinite | 
language which grew under the political conditions of e f 
16th century, in order that the various people of India might d | 
stand each other and also their foreign rulers from Persian-speà | 
lands. 

* Consider, for example, the '* war-words.” 
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orld, it is the conviction held by all the best 
e heart of our old world is now yearning for 
d universal brotherhood. That is to be the 
| te of the future; that is the appointed destiny of the 
yoy 2° The feeling js there and as soon as the immense 
m maladjustments made at the elose of World 
i g have been remedied, the forces of unity shall gather 
; War E and shall carry all before them. And this same 
Eug ynity—the Zeitgeist of our twentieth century— 
E aso help to mould the English speech to take its 
E ;ted place as the international world-language. 
| E us in India the position is somewhat anomalous. ` 
gut our history has furnished in miniature the same 
of a common language. We have had our 
| language difficulties in the past. In the ancient days of 
| Hindu supremacy—the days of theocracy—we had the 
sacred Sanskrit as our common tongue. In Europe, Latin 


jt there i 
5 in our M, 


in 
p ional an! 


diuo Ge» EP LL enn G EE... dā 


| problem 


weupied the same position once and for the same reasons. 
| Later came the invasion of Islam and the establishment of 
| Moslem rulers in India. As long as Islamie power was 
- more or less confined to local and provincial centres, its 
| influence on the languages was not clearly marked. But 
| under Akbar, when Islamie rule in India approached its 
| smith, we note the rare phenomenon of a common language 
gowing up into life. The Persian-speaking Emperors 
x United the larger part of India under their sway and these 
Political conditions grafted the rich Islamic vocabulary of 
Iran on to the vernaculars of India. Round Imperial 
- Dehi and its neighbourhood a new language was born of 
Indo-Iranian parentage. This language was Urdū, which, 
à the name implies, was the language of the camp and 


1 ; 
The actual beginnings of Urdü are about 2 century earlier. 


de "T d =e 
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it has served ever since as the conim 
provincial intercourse all over India, 
pointed out that the political supremac 
gave to Persian the position of the di 
Asia just like that of French ja 
nation, struggling to become a reg] United peon], : 
concerned with the puestion of a "ms i 
national language. as it were, for In dia. an 
has been already practically settled by the d 
have unified the Indian peoples. When the a 
to India they found Urdū already in possessi 
field as the common tongue and they accepted 
The antagonism, artificially fostered for Personal 
reasons between Hindi and Urdū, is bound to die out 4| 
ihe people unite closer together. The Common ined L 
of India is to be neither the Sanskritised Hindi zi à 
Pandits of Kasi, nor the Arabicised Urdü of the Modes 
of Lucknow, but it will be a language having a vocabular 
borrowed from both Sanskrit and Arabic: and just becats | 


B e | 

ee 
Tay ahs d 
plomatie la Asi 
Europe, T 5 "09e ot 


°S whig . 
glish Cam: 
OD of th} 
it 38 Such 
OF Politica! 


united India shall embody the Hindu js culture, is | 
language also shall symbolise this Hindu-Moslem unity, | 
The people shall be moulded. into a united Indian natia | 
and their common tongue shall be the Hindēstūnī langug | 
—a tongue enriched with gifts from all our India} 
languages. Here also we see the problem being solved by | 
the force of the Zeitgeist the spirit of the age, which cals | 


so loudly to the peoples for unity and co-operation. 


Such is our miniature language problem in Dou 
It was not for nothing that Providence guided Engl | 
to our shores and made her the supreme power V vx 
land. With the English-speaking races we shoil a 
work out our destiny and hence in the days v come, Wer 
shall have to learn English. Not only for interna: 
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ur national purposes English will have to be 
ven for - . and larger measure. Hindēstānī will of 
p CEN for the masses but for all important 

ti Peenetional contacts English will have to be 
aspects 0 " ve already made English our own language to 
ysed- We ha With our growing “national” patriotism we 
i ala e, learn our own lan guages first, but we must 
vill; of un as compulsory second language like the rest 
Be doested classes all the world over. 
o t 
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GENERAL INDEX 


(phe references are throughout to pages). 


199-31. 


| j series in Doric Greek, 174. 


18. 
11 Avestas 8l 
l| «ns. 979 (Table XLIII). 


i - JssEARISH dialects, 981- 82. i 
| - plaut (qualitative change of vowel), 113-74. 

| pmd vowel g gradation, 269 fn. 2. 

in Hamitic, 357 fn. 3. 

in I.-E.; 174-76. 

in Sanskrit—no true, 174 and fn. 1. 

in Semitic—no syntactical, 400, 

js qualitative, 174. 

phase of, most difficult to account for, 174 fn. 8. 


| amr, 216 (Table IX). 
| Es (Table XXXV), 405 (Table XLVI, 415-16. 


e riso: item in Phonology, 17. 

in Sanskrit nouns, 171. 

pitch, 168-69. 

pitch, effect'of, 170-71. 

pitch, in Homeric Greek, 168-69. 

pich, iu TA vernaculars, 169 fn. 1. 
pitch, in Lithuanian, 304. : 

pitch, in Sanskrit (Vedic), 168 fn. 8. 
Pitch, in Swedish, 279, 281. 

Pitch, is musical, 170 fn. 4. 

Position of, determines sound changes, 158. 
Tiles of, understood in Pada-text, 424. 


thifting of, indicates important part of a word, 170-71. 
, Mess, 168, 
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stress, development of, in Bengali, 169 ^ 
stress, effect of, 169-70. 

stress, in Avesta, 168, 170, 315. 

stress, in English, 168, 170. 

stress, in Germanic, 279. 

stress, in Irani, 168. 

stress, in Keltic, 276. 

stress, in Latin, 168, 235. 

stress, in Modern Greek, 168 and fn. 2, 169, 2 
stress, in Parsi Gujaratī, 169 fn. 1. 

stress, in Welsh, 168, 276 fn. 2. 

stress, tendency towards, in Bengali, 147, 
stress, when strong is painful to the ear, 168 and fn, 9 
-8 two in devatā-dvandva, 190. ^ 
-s of two kinds, 168-69. 


od fn, 1, 


90. 


Achemenian Inscriptions, language of, 55, 311, 917-18, 319. 
ĀCHAIAN (Greek), 298 (Table XXV). 

ĀCHIN lof Sumatra), 337 (Table XXXIII). 

Adam's Apple, 109, 111, 115 fn. 4. . 


Apizzic, 882 (Table XLIV). 
Adjectives, compound participial, in Mundà and Indo-Aryan, 213.14, 
Adverbs ''descriptive" (see also dhvanyātmaka words), 359. 
AxroLIC (Greek), 292, 293 (Table XXV). 
AETOLIAN (Greek), 298 (Table XXV). 
AsrATIO (Ionic Greek), 298 (Table XXV). ; 
Affixes, inflectional cannot be traced to independent words, 31 and ind. | 
Table of I.-E., 183 Table VII). 
various kinds of I.-E., 182-84. 
word building, 184-88. 
Affricates, voiceless and voiced in Avesta, 814. 
AFGHAN dialects, 283 (Table XII), 234-35, 325. 
AFGHAN BALOCH grcup, 280 (Table XI). 
ATGHAN MoNGoL, 379 (Table XLIII), 380. 
Africa, languages of, 812-69. : tor, 3 
i prefix-agglutinating languages dominate South of equator ^ 


AGav group, 865 (Table XXXIX). 
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5 in g—Inflectional name used by Tucker, 8) fn. 3. 
| isti 05.31, 38 (Table D. 


Ru Esperanto, 27. | 
E rimitive isolating language passed into, 49. 
ie 38-29, 38 (Table 1). 

ian language is, 418. 

E. is most widespread, 25. ; 

«pe, of sentences, 49 and fn. 1, 50-51 


E. subdivisions of, 27-28. 
V azslutination, characteristic feature of, 26. 
| ” gives great flexibility, 26. 
in Dravidian very clear, 99. 
jn inflected languages, 27. 
in Japanese fairly loose, 422-23. 
in Malanesian verbs, 889. 
in Sanskrit, 35 and fn. 1. 
in Tokharian noun declension, 302. 
in Turkish, 26-27. 
meaning of, 25. 
principle of, 25-27. 
ABĪRWATĪ 265 (Table XX). 
AEMEDABAD (Hindi) GUJARATI, 265 (Table XX). 
Anos, 214, 215 (Table IX), 216. 
| AIKWE DIALECT, 946 (Table XXXVI). 
| - Aindra School of Grammarians, 426-27, 439. 
| Amoma, 216 (Table IX). 
| Ac prareors, 372-73 (Table XLI). 
Axa, 216 (Table IX). 
| AEEADIAN, 404-06, 405 (Table XLVI). 
| ALBANIAN for Illyrian) branch of I.-E., 802-08 (Table XXXVII). 
| clement in Bulgarian, 305. 
influenced by Slavic, 302. 
Inscriptions, 302 fn. 1. 
Turkish and Modern Greek, admisture in, 302. 


ALEUITAN DIALECTS, 371, 378 (Table XLI). 
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ĀLGERJAN (Arabic), 405 (Table XLVI). 
ALGONKIN, 330 (Table XXXI), 331. 
Alliterative concord in Ba-ntu, 28. 
áloga (Greek term for animals), 2, 
Avtar, 29. 
Family, 377-80. 
Languages, 379 (Table XLIII). 
ALTAI-TURK:, 379 (Table XLIII). 
Alt Indisch, 21 fn, 2. 
"alulc- type of compounds. 36 fn. 2. 
Amalgamating-Inflectional, 81 fn. 3. 
Americas, incorporating languages confined t4 the two, 24 
AMERICA, Sours, group of languages, 330 (Table XXXh, 333i 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, 64. : 
American Indian gesture language. 19 and fn. 4. 
languages, characteristics of, 46, 828.29. 
languages, classification of, 329-31, 330 (Table XXXD. 
languages, region of, 328-34. 
ĀMHARIC, 405 (Table XL VI). 
Amoy (Chinese), 384 (Table XLV). 
ĀMRITSAR PANJĀBĪ, 265 (Table XX), 
Analogy, 78-77. 
effects of, 76-77. 
expressed mathematically, 75 
**false—'', 78 fn. 2, 75. 
important factor in language growth, 466-67. 
in Sanskrit declension, 74, 189. 
in Sanskrit dual, 74-75. 
levels away differences; 77, 151. 
source of exceptions, 151. 
working of, 75-76. š 
Analysis and synthesis, the double process in language, 8. 
continuous, of compound concepts, 47-48. 
from synthesis to, 53-56. 
Analytie noun declension in Keltic, 276. 
stage, advance towards, 30 fn. 2, 31, 58-54 and 54 fn. 2. 
„stage in Melanesian, 839. 
structure in Bulgarian, 305. 
Structure in Middle Iranian, 56. 
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alyt re in Modern īrānī, 56, 65. 
sme ə in Pacific Ocean Languages, 334. 
E. in Papuan, 340. 
Er uy in Sanskrit. 192. 
p e Modern Semitic, 402, 
D T af languages, 38 (Table I). 
| parse (ART): 163-C4. P 
| py insertion of a consonant, : 
by insertion of 2 nasal, 105. 
in Avesta pronunciation, 165 fn. 4. 
 gyaroutan, 979 (Table XLIID ° S 
| JSDALCSIAN dialect (Arabic), 405 (Table XLV1) 415. 
1 (Spanish) (Table; XXIV), 269. 
| ane language, 263. 
spura languages (or Telugu), 222 (Table X), 227 and fn. 1. 
| AxGLo-GASON; (Table XXIIT), 281. 
Animal cry of children, 40. 
| cry stage of languages, 42-43. 
impulses, 44 and fn. 1. 
Animals communicate feelings by sounds, 2. 
in breeding season most vocal, 3 fn. 1. 
named after the sound they 1nake, 18 and fn. 3. 
sounds are not language, 2. \ 
| thinking is rudimentary, 3 and fn. 2, 4 and fn. 1. 
| Annam, literary language of, 385. 
4 1 Anthropology and Linguistics, 18, 208-04. 
need for the study of, 513. 
dnugtup in Sanskrit and Avesta, 316. 
dpabliramšā, 247 (see Prākrits). 
early Tertiary Prakrits, indistinguishable from, 947 fn. 
Khaša, 252. 
Nāgara, 258. 
stage of Prākrits, 216-47, 
Vrücdà, 252. 
Apache arget of Paris, 267. 
dialect of America, 329, fn. 2. 
iphēna, 489 (Table XLVII). 
ipthonga, 439 (Table XLVII). 
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ARABIO, 412-15. 
ancient, 405 (Table XLVI), 412-18, 


classical, 67. 
influence of, on Spanish, 289. 
sounds, imitated from camels, 161 fn. 3. 
sounds transformed in Balēcī, 235. 
study of, in Europe, 441-43. 
ARAGONIAN (Spanish), 289 (Table XXIV). 
ARAKAN BURMA LANGUAGES, 216 "Table IX). 
Anasrarc, 405 (Table XLVI), 409-19, 
ARARAT (Asiatic), 303 (Table XXIX). 
ARAUK4N, 380 (Table XXXI), 333. 
ARAWAK, 980 (Table XXXT), 332-33. 
AncapiaN, 293 (Table XXV). 
Archaeology, need for study of, 208. 
Arctic AMERICA group of languages, 370, à 
(Table XLI). (Table XL), grin 
ardhamagadhi (Table XIV), 249, 258. 
ardhamütrü (strar91), 128 and fn. 4, 124 and fn. 1, 809 af | 
(see Schwa). | 
ardhatatsama words, 254. 


Argots of India, 267. 
ARMENIAN BRANCH Of T.-E., 808 (Table XXIX), 306-07. 


ARMORICAN, 277 (Table XXII), 278. 

Article, definite, suffixed in Albanian, 302 fn. 2. 
suffixed in Roumanian, 286-87. 
postposition in Basque, 421. 


„a 


Articulate speech —mental processes accompany, 15. 
speech—, 5. 
words—, 42. 

ĀRYAN Branco of [.-E. languages, 307-26. 
culture, influenced by foreigners, 60 fn. 9. 
culture spread over India, 60-61. 
dialects, corrupted by Non-Aryans, 249. 
Divisions of, 230 (Table XI), 810-11. 
Inner and Outer Languages, 231-32. 
languages, grammatical peculiarities of, 308-10. 
languages in India, 229-66, 230 (Table XI). 
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)— 
:arabions into India in successive waves, 229-32 
{pols 


rea 
E gr E 109. 110 (Fig. 1). 
| pasos, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 
ë 38 (Table XIII). 


ions, 247. 
gra), 119, (Table IV). 


| jg „ants in Modern Greek, 296. 


Pures 139. 


voiceless í in 
119. 


Sanskrit), 139. 
| ES ead Burma branches of language, 219-21. 

| E... (Table XIV), 960, 261 (Table XVII). 

| "EM from Māgadhī, 253. 

| gastern, 961 (Table XVID. 

E historical literature in, 215. 

Middle, North and South dialects (Tibeto-Burman), 216. 


| Asimilation, 166. 
| progressive and regressive, 166. 
Asoiation of groups in the mind, 71-72, 
| lala (see Babylonian Assyrian). 
| Asidhyayi, 192, 429 (see also Panini). 
commentary on, 438, 484, 436. 
rearranged, 434. 
- Unique achievement, 429. 
Annika, 330 (Table XXXI), 331. 
- ümanepada, 357 fn. 8. 
| inGresk, 291. 
Ame, 292 (see also Tonic). 
- logment, 187-88. 
t- in Sanskrit, 35 
in I-E. is modificatory, 182 fn. 4, 183 (Table VID. 
indicated past time, 188. 
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AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES, 340-42 (Table XXxiyj GUagp 
convected with Dravidian, 340, 2 

influenced by social institutions, 828 fn.1 

northern, its three divisions, 342, S 
AUSTRIC LANGUAGES in India, 210 (Table VII, 211 
AUSTRO-ASIATIC, 210 (Table VIII), 381, 885 (Table y: (see also Moy 
AUSTRONESIAN LANGUAGES, 335-40, 337 (Table XXX XU), he 

of India, 210 (Table VITI). ). 
Auxiliary verbs, 58. 

in English, 53 

in Modern Indo-Aryan, 58. 

in Modern Greek, 296. 
Avantl, 252. 

influence of, on Pali, 250. 
Average pronunciation, 141-46. 
Avesta, ahura and daeva words in, 89. 

aud Sanskrit, 316-17. 

compared with Sanskrit, 311-16. 

Gāthic dialect of, 149 fn. 2. 

literature, 310, 321-322 

meaning of the word, 310 fn. 1. 

sacred book of the Zoroastrians, 319. 

script for Modern Tran, 525 fn. 2. 
avyayas, 52 (see also Prepositions) 

or modificatory words in Sanskrit are noun forms, 186. 
AWADHI, 262, 268 (Table XVIII). 

deals with the Rāma-cycie, 264- 
AZARBAIZAN dialects of Turki, 879 (Table XLIII). 
AZTEC (of Mexico), 880 (Table XXXI). 


“Baby lecture,'' 41 fn. 2. 
Baby-talk (see child), 41. 
BABYLONIAN-ASSYRTAN, 404-06, 405 (Table XbVI* 
BABYLOoNIAN-TALMUDIC, 405 (Table XL V1), 411. 
BADAGA dialect, 222, (Table X), 295. 

BAGHELT, 268 «Table XVIII). 

BALI (of Sumatra), 337 (Table XXXIII). 
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ple XID, 235, 820 (Table XXX), 895. 
Tibetan), 219. 
54 (Table XXXVI). 


mi 

| pe 265 Table XX). 
sos, 847-49, 348 (Table XXXVID. 
| gi-STC> ^ D. 

glliteratt 
nd Ful, 
characteristics of, 25. 28 

closely knit family, 947 and fn. 1. 


Tucker 


ve concord in, 28. 


* divisions of, 847 fn. 4. 
| 9, «row, 343 (Table XXXV), 849, 354 (Table XXXVIT, 355-56. 
| aga (Table XXXVII). 
|. pas, 99 
| sini, 216 (Table IX) (see Bodo). 
1 krimi, 437, 529. 
BaRGISTA, 933 (Table XII). 
|. BISHER» 818, 379 (Table XLIII:. 
| pisgGaLI, 298 (Table XIII). 
pasQue, 24, 491-292 
abstract ideas lacking in, 429. 
Incorporating Agglutinating type, 81 fn. 1 
influence cn Spanish, 289. 
influence of Spanish and French on, 492. 
midway between American and Ugrian, 421. 
verb 18 a complex thing to conjugate, 24. 
l Brae (of Sumatrā), 337, (Table XXXIID. 
} Bin, 337 (Table XXXIII). 
l Benavye, 364, 365 (Table XXXIX). 
| Baw Egyptian, 405 (Table XLVI). 
| Bemani, 230 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 260, 261 (Table XVID. 
derived from Māgadhī, 258. 
verb conjugation influenced by Munda, 218. 
| Behistum Inscription, 311. 
| Bam dialect, 847, 848 (Table XXXVIII). 
| Besearz, 239 (Table XI), (Table XIV) 260, 261 (Table XVII) 
| derived from Māgadhī, 253. i 
literature, 259, 260. 
modern, is clearly analytic, 84 fn. 2. 
GALT- ĀSSAMESE sub-group, 260 fn. 2. 
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BEATRĪ ORITĀ, 261 (Table XVII). Ë 
BHÄWĀLPURĪ, 258 (Table XV). 
Bhīlī influence on Kolāmī, 297, 
BHOJPURIYA, 260, 261 (Table XVII). 
Buorta, 215, 216 (Table IX), 919. 
bhū-class of Sanskrit verbs, 187. 
Buomis, 210 (Table VIII). 
Bible (Luther's), influence of, 67. 
Bilabial u, 180. 


-s in I.-E., 180 fn. 1, 


Bruin, 365. 
Bopo, 216 (Table IX), 219-20. 
Bortran, 298 (Table XXV). 
Boghaz kiei, 297. 
Inscriptions, 898. 
BomBAY (Parst) Guiarati, 265 (Table XX). 
Bombay, 62 fn. 1. 
three languages spoken in, 519. 
Bopadeva School of Grammar, 486-37. 
. Bornv, 855 (Table XXXVIII). 
Borrowed words, 151, (see foreign words). 
Bow-wow theory, 13. 
BRA8UI, 59 fn. 4, 222 (Table X), 227-28. 
BRAJABHAEHA, 264. 
Branches cf Linguistic Studies, 16-18, 
BREToN OR ARMOoRICAN, 277 (Table XXII), 278. 
Britannic (BRYTHONIC), 277 {Table XXII). 
BROKPA, 228 (Table XIII). 
Buddhism and Prakrits, 245-46 
factor in making Greater India, 61 fn. 2. and fn. 3. 
Buddhistic canon—the Pali of the, 247. 
BULGARIAN, 808 (Table XX VIII), 804-805. 
furthest removed from the Slavic type, 304-05. 
modern, influence on Roumenian, 287 
BUNDELI, 265 (Table XX). 
“Bundles” of impressions, 6. 
closely related, 9. 
common factor of, 6-8. 
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"of impressions (contd .)— 
rearranged, 7, 9. 
sanio dialect of Burgandy), 280, (Table XXIII). 

i XXIV), 288. 

„a (Italic), (Table ), 

m 916 (Table IX), 219-20. 

r (Khajun8), 968. 

Fast Mongol), 379 (Table XLIII), 380. 

T 941 (Table XXXV), 814-45, 346 (Table XXXVI). 

« "'cluck like Turkeys” 845 fn. 2. 


Tu 
_ 
[ee 
yenit 
| mina] ( 86 cerebral or qua ), 119 and fn. 8. 
„Lac > 
| rums, 308 (Table XXVII). 

J Es pIALECT OF BENGALI, 901 (Table XVII). 
Konus, 910 (Table VIII) (see also Kbmēr). 


| Quse, 405 (Table XLVI), 407-09. 
| m AND ŪNITED STATES GROUP OF LANGUAGES, 830 (Table XXXI), 


we 
| (isrox dialect, 384 (Table XLV) (see also Chinese). 
| tus, 330 (Table XXXI). 
| (use, Accusative in Esperanto, 588. 
| emmitative ( q% ) in ToKHARIAN, 301 fn. 9. 
V «endings in Indian Vernaculars, 191 fn. 4. 
| Genitive, in Sudan languages, position of, 351, fn. 2. 
| in Britannic only one form, 276 fn. 8. 
I in HITTITE, 299. 
| inMoDERN GREEK, 296. 
| nPrārRīm, 251. 
| inSzurrīc, 401-02, 
| inTogHARIAN, 801-02. 
| instrumental, in GREEK, 291. 
- Instrumental, in SANSKRIT, 52. 
_Leative, in GREEK, 291. 
- Fartitive genitive (plural) in TOKHARIAN, 802. 
| Usmuas, Table XXIV, 289. 
| Eo Table XXIV, 988. 
| X, 880-383. 
| Miecting, 332 (Table XLIV)—Agslūtinating. 31 fn. 1. 
influence in Armenian, 307. | 
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“Caucasian’’ name for INDO-EUROPEAN, 270 fn, 8, 

ccha—verbs in Sanskrit, 187 fn. 2, 

CELEBES DIALECTS, 338. 

Central Forest (of Modern Indo-Aryan) ialecis, 239 i 

Centum and Satam, 155 fn. 6. (Table Xn, 
groups of I.-E., 270-71. 

Centum (Latin) » correct pronunciation of, 971 fn, 8. 

Cerebral ( quie ), 117 (Fig. 4), 118 (Fig. 5), 119 a 
-s in Br&hmi alphabet are primary forms, 119 fn 
-8 wanling in Avesta, 315. 

Cerebralising in PA1$ACI, 249, 

CHĀENA, 266 (Table XVII). 

Cmax, 210 (Table VIII). 

CHATTISGADHI, 268 (Table XVIII). 

CHECHENESH, 881, 382 (Table XLIV). 

CHEROKEE, 829. 

CHIBO0HA, 880 (Table XXXI), 333. 

Child acquires speech, 149-44. 
acts out to full length while describing, 19. 
begins to have concepts, 42, 
ery of the the new born, 40. 
earliest words of, 41 fn. 1. 
has no special aptitude for any language, 142 fn. 1. 
imitates the sound it hears, 40-49, 142 fn. 1. 
learning to speak, 6. 
linguistic growth of, is an epitome of human linguistic history, ga f 
names for animals, 13 and fn. 2. i 
stages in the linguistic growth of, 40-42. 
thinks in sentences, 42, (see also language). 

CHINESE, 28, 80 fn. 2, 360 fn. 3. 
and Sudan languages compared 50, 350 fn. 1. 
best example of Isolating language, 22-23. 
bcok language, 393 fn. 2. 
Cantonese dialect of, 388 fn. 2. 
Characteristics of 886-93. 
classics, 386, 395. 
coupling of words in, 389. 
dialects, historical connections between, 889. 
dialects, vocabularies appear unconnected, 880. 
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contd-)— 

388 and fn. 1. 

ry contains 44000 words, 388 fn. 1. 
flectional stage of, doubtful, 387. 

g enumerated in, 386 fn. 4. 

-idea in, 898. 


| gs 
:onories» 


early in 


ry language modern, 894. 

Puy language of Old and Middle period, 394. 

Mandarin (or Pekingese) dialect, 384 (Table XLV), 888, 895. 
modern words in 391 and fn. 1, 

no formal grammar in 899-98. | 
or Monosyllabic family, 383 ff. 

part of speech determined by position, 30 and fn. 2. 


Jitera 


~ 


root-ideas in, 393. 

gentence-construct jon in, 50. 

spoken in Western Formosa, 336. 
Standard Dictionary of, 888 fn. 1. 
tones in, 887-89. 

unbroken literary records in, 394. 
«writing, 889-91. 

«writing is indigenous, 396 fn. 9. 
written language uniform, 886. 


i 1 Chronicles, in ASSAMESE, 215. 
in KATBIAWARI, 266. 
in RĀJASTHĀNĪ, 266. 


| CEOHRA DIALECT in the Panjab, 267. 

CHUKCHI DIALECT, 978 (Table XLI). 

| Cer SLavic (or Old Bulgarian), 808 (Table XXVITI), 804. 
1 CHUVASE, 378, 879 (Tabie XLIII). 

|| Gnosssian, 381, 982 (Table XLLV). 

l Classical languages, study of, 513. 

style, 150 and fn. 2 and 3. 


d q * o. 
| COR and romanticism, 149-151. 
| "ies of the Parsis, study of, 513. a 
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CocHIN CHINA DIALECTS, 884 (Table xi 
Colloquial becomes ‘‘Standara” dialect ; 
n Greer, 
XXVI). 294, A 


Common ancestor of languages, remote, is hy 
Comparative and historical methods of Philo] 
Comparative Mythology founded by Max Mü 
Comparative Philology born, 448. 
Comparative Religion, study of, founded 
Comparative Syntax, 16-17. 

by Delbrück, 462 fn. 1. 


E alul: type of, 86 fn. 2, 
"alphabetical processions”, 192.93. 
“parenthetical clauses” 190, 
Sa dvandvas have two accents, 190. 
distinguished from juxtaposition, 189. 
dvandva, 86 fn. 8. 
dvandva, dual number in, 74-75. 
formation of, understood in the Pada text. 494, 
generally of two members in early I.-E. languages, 190. 
express on? concept and have onc accent, 190, 
in Avesta, 190 fn. 1. 
in BASQUE are polysynthetic, 492, 
in GERMAN, 199-93. 
in HEBREw, 86 fn. 3. 
in I.-E. languages, 36, 189-93. 
in ŠANSKRIT are analytic senstcuchion 86, 191. 
in Semitic, 409. 
in Vedas, 190. 
in WELSH, 36 and fn. 4. 
long, in GREEK, 190, 291 and fn. 3. 
long, usual in classical SANSKRIT, 189-93, 291. 
meaning of, is a resultant, 36. 
power of building, in I.-E. languages, 35-36, 269. 
syntactical suffixes omitted in true, 36. 
Concepts, abstract, growth of, 48. 
and percepts, grouping and regrouping of, 47. 
compound, 47, 
compound abstract, 48. 


ty 
JPothetica, ;21, 

087, 15.16 

ller, 456, 


by Max Müller, 456 
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"1 govcePt* (contd-)— 
concret? 4T. 
gefiniti0? of, 6. 


«gbels for: 6. 2 
im capacity of drawing; 44. 


oust be put together, 7-8. 
ews compound, 180. 4 
ower of drawing, characteristic of human beings, 39. 


process of drawing, 


n 
is continuous, 47. 
pore, 47. 
ch begins with, 6. 
esis of, follows analysis of percepts, 7-8. 
P OF LANGUAGES; 848 (Table XXXVII), 319. 
Consonants, classes of, in Avesta and SANSERIT, 815. 
jn SEMITIC indicate the purely lexical elements, 32. 
in SEMITIC, supply the idea, 402. 
intervocalic, dropped in ManānāgTnĪ, 251. 
usual definition of, not accurate, 115 fn. 
| Contact sounds Casag ) 116-21. 
Contamination in languages; 71-79. 


spee 
Synth 
CoxG0 GROU: 


phonetic, 78. 
syntactical, 78-79. 
verbal, 77-78. 
Continuants, 115. 
classification of, 133-34. 
Coptic, 365 (Table XXXTX), 366-67. 
| Copula, 438. ; 
| Conarsg, 277 (Table XXID, 278. 
É Counting among primitive people, 47. 
| Creoxe, (Table XXIV), 289. 
CRETAN, ancient (or Minoan), 416-17. 
(Greek) dialect, 292, 298 (Table XXV). 
Culture words from GREEK and Latin in other brane 
and fn. 1. 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, 319. 
limitations of, script in Old Persian, 318. 
Crotapic, 999 (Table XX V). 
ru (Greek) dialect, 298 (Table XX V). 
zcu (or Bohemian), 303 (Table XXVII), 305. 


hes of 1.-E.,196 
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d (8) in Modern Greek, 296. Ë 


d in Old Persian was originally z, 315. 

DACCA DIALECT of Bengali, 261 (Ta ble XVII), 

DAFTA, 216 (Table IX). 

DAKENĪ (Urdū), 264, 265 (Table XX), 

DAKOTA, 380 (Table XXXT), 337. 

DĀKSINĀTSA, (Table XIV). 

DALMATIAN, 290, 326. 

DAMARA dialect, 846 (Table XXXVI). 

DANISE, (Table XXIII), 281. 

DARD AND KAFIR GROUPS OF DARDIC 
239, 


DARDIC (or Préica), 229, 230 (Table XT 
early wide extent of, 237 and 239. 
influence of GIPSY languages, 240, 
influence on KOXKANI, 259, 


„280 (Table xr, 939 tas gr | 
Li e 3 ty | | 


), 287 40. 238 (Table Xm, | 


Dards mentioned in Sanskrit epics, 237 and fn. 4, 
DARI DIALECT, 820 (Table XXX), 325. 
dašča (aspirate), 440. 
De-aspiration in SANSKRIT and GREER, 157. 
Degradation of religious and moral words, 109, 
Derived concepts, 179. 
Derived conjugations in ARABIC, 401. 
Derived forms in Ananīc, 399 fn. 3. 
Desi (standard) Marathī, 259 (Table XVT), 259. 
Dešya words, 254, 
Devanagara (Magazine), 518 fn. 9. 
Dewari—a Persian dialect, 239 fn. 9, 
DRIMĀL, 216 (Table IX) 
' divanyatmaka words— 
function of, 859. 
in BENGALI, 15, 352 fn. 2. 
in Ewe, 352, 
Dialects, 141, 
and languages, 20 fn. 2. 
in Greece, 59. 
mentioned in Linguistic Survey cf India, 516-17. 
“pure—”’ are impossible, 467. 
Dialectal differences less in Europe than in India, 516. 
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oni thought): 440. 
| ji po at E 13. T 
! E A s Crate XXXIX) 
pinks h ark of the Mind, 7 
í p^ ua 965 (Table Xx). 
|y cxx, 292, 209 (Table xxw. 
F IDTAN, 222 (Table X), 223-25. 
1 :d8 E 
| po" P. E. 


gad AUSTRALIAN languages, 229. 


E CRETE; 998. 
and FINNO UGRIC, 


and Sumer, 923. 
ancient, source o 
ws SANSKRIT words, 254. 


borro 
characteristics of, 228-29. 


group of, 225-27. 
2. 


991 and 228. 


f AUSTRALIAN languages, 340. 


| Intermediate 
| prm language, 13 fn. 
| pol accidental. 75. ` 
| inGorzic. 280. 

in GREEK and SANSKRIT, 291. 


in L-E., 207 fn. 2. 
in Nama; 859. 
in PRAKRIT, 251. 
in SANSKRIT, 74-75. 
1 natural, 74 fn. 2, 959 fn. 4. 
| Dara dialect, 948 (Table XXXVII). 
f Duck (Table XXIII), 282. 
| Drag, 336, 337 (Table XXXIII). 
, Dynamically invariable language, 93. 
| Dmmically varying language 31, 38 (Table 1). 


2 "in 1-E,, 809 fn. 1. 


| Cando (2) in Avesta, 812. - 
_ ties of vowel-gradation, 175. 
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East IRANIAN, 232-86, 933 „Table XII). š 
Egbe group (of Manfu), 354 (Table XXXVII) 
EGYPTIAN, ancient, 365 (T'able XXXIX), 366 
ancient and modern, 32 fn. 3, 356 fn. 8, 865. 
Arabic, 414. 
Sinai, 405 (XLVI), 414. 
ELANITE, 418-19 (see also Sus1Ax ). 
ELIS DIALECTS (GREER), 298 (Table XXV). 
Ero, 250. 


derivation of the name, 253 fn. 2, 
derived from Pali, 253. 

Embryo State of human child, 39. 

Emotional emphasis (or exaggeration) in language, gg. ' 
people, speech of, 12 fn, 9. 

Emotions, development of » in a child, 40, 


Ending üt in Avesta, 315. 
nam ( «qq | in Aryan, 310. 
lu (gq) in Aryan, 810. 


ENGLISH, 9, 30 fn. 2, 
as the world language, 599-39. 
better understood in India than HiDosrani, 526, 
foreign words in, 534. 
importance of, in Indian national life, 525, 
in India, 526: 
in the United States, 232 fn. 9. 
its progress towards analytic stage, 80 fn. 3, 34. 
mixing of languages in, 65. 
modern, 66 (Table XXII), 282. 
of aristocrātic young people, 99 fn. 8. 
words in Indian vernaculars, 164, 528 fn. 1. | 
words with Chinese construction, 65, 393 fn. 2, (see PiDoIN EsettsB), | 
Environment, change in, 91-94. 
Epenthesis, 164. 
Epiglottis ( sufsrgī ). 111, 119 (fg. 2). 
Epirot, 803 (Table XXVII). 
ĒPIRUS GREEx, 293 (Table XXV). 
ERSE (or Irish), 276, 278 (Table XXII). 
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it), 9871. 78 (Table XLI). 
97, 16, 590-88. 


| gerere 876, 976 (Table XLII). 


So (Kushite), 343 (Table XXXV), 364-66, 365 (Table XXXIX». 


JUSCAN: 
pologia] equations, 1 fn. 1. 
caution needed for, 159-60. 
work of Pott, very accurate, 455-56. 
iymology based on precise phonetic laws, 160. 
a “Scientific, due to Pott, 456. 


ra, 293 (Table XXV). 


Eupbemistic language, 96, 98 
Euphony» 162. 
in Telugu, 227 (see Alliterative concord and Vowel Harmony). 
Eurasia, language families of, 869-423, 370 (Table XL). 
pwe (Efe), 852 and fn. 1, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 
psplosive («ja ), 115-21 (see Sounds). 


External prefixes or suffixes added to the word in Organic languages, 23.. 


Fang, 854 (Table XXXVIII). 
Farsi (Persian), 823-24. 
Fellahi, 405 (Table XLVI), 411. 
Feminines denoted by dentals in Hamitic and Semitic, 358-59. 
Figurative speech, 90-91. j ` 
Fur DIAĻECTS, 337 (Table XXXIII), 338. 
Final conjunets not allowed in Sanskrit, 162 fu. 1. 
consonants in Greek and Sanskrit, 162. 
Fisx1C (or Finnish), 375, 876 (Tabie XLII). 
Flags and flashes of light serve as distant gestures, 18 fn. 1. 
Fiers (Table XXII), 282, k 
Flexion, external, 81, 33, 38 (Table 1). 
B L-E. are in great variety, 37. 
Internal in Semrric, 400. 
Foreign influences change structure of HAMIT!C, 82. 
m Indian languag@s, study of, 514.. 
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Foreign language, best learnt from natives, 149 

contact with, causing confusion in Syntax x 
Form-building and word building, 178-99. 
Formosan, 886, 837 (Table XXXIII). 
Forms, rise of new grammatica], 189 fn. 9. 
FRANKISH, (Table XXIIT), 989. 
FnENCB, (Table XXIV), 287-88. 

colloquial, 25. 

domination of, in Europe, 535. 

influence on Basque, 422, 

NORMAN, 281. 

traces of vigesima] nvmerals in, 214 fn. 1, 

words in Modern Trini 394. 


3 fn. 9, 


Frequentatives, 189 fn. 1. 
Frieative, bilabial, 118 and fn. 5. 
y (a), 129 fn. 1. 


Frisian, (Table XXIII). 

FRIULI DIALECT, (Table XXIV), 287 

Fut (on PULA), 854 (Table XXXVIIT), 361 and fn. 4. 
Full contact ( queni ), 119. 

“Full” or "living" words 392-3 


‘Gapni, 820 (Table XXX), 325. 

GADEWĀLĪ, (Table XIX), 263. 

GAELIC, 976, 277 (Table XXII). 

GALILEAN ĀRAMATG, 405 (‘Table XLVI), 410. 
"Garza, 865 (Table XXXIX), 366 

"GALLO ITALIAN, (Table XXIV), 297. 

"GALLIO told Gaulish), 277 (Table XXII), 278. 
gaņas (of Sanskrit Grammar), 125. 

GANDA, 347, 348 (Table XXXVII), 349. 
GANDEĀRA (secondary Prakrit), (Table XIV). 
Gāno, 216 (Table IX). 

Gānvī, 238 (Table XIII). 

GĀDĀ DIALECT, 311. 9 
«GĀGĀS of Zarathustra, 322. 
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330 (Table XXXI), 838. 

* «y. 405 (Table XLVI), 416. 
: in plural, 991. 

pde E merid implies affection, 853 fn. L. 

š q in Basque verb, 421. 

in Basque verbs, 421. 

shed by change of consonant 359 & fn. 3 
l idea of, 362, 363 (Fig. 18) 

absent in Ba-ntu, 347. 

in Semitic and Hamitic, 358-59. 


distingui 
jupdamentā 
rammatical, 
grammatical, | 

in Bushman, 845. 

ip Dravidian, 998. 

in Hamitic, 356-59. 

jn Semitic, 401. 

in Sudan languages, 350. 

origin of, 362 (see also Poiarity, Law of). 


Genealogical (or Historical) classification of languages, 20 
js partly syntactical, 22. Š 
is useful for historical grammar, 21. 
Geographical position of a language, 397. 

(or physical influences) on language, 57-59. 
Geology, 208. 
GronclAN (or GRUSINISE) 382 (Table XLIV), 383 
Gran, High, 152, 279 (Table XXIII), 281 j 
in commerce, 585. 
Low, 152, 279 (Table XXIII), 281-82. 
“Middle High, (Table XXIII), 988. 
Middle Low, (Table XXIII). 
Modern, 67 (Table XXIII), 283. 
Old High, 282-83. 
Scholars on I.-E. homeland, 204. 
Speak to horses, 161 aud fn. 2. 
GERMANIC (or Teutonic}, 278-83 (Table XXIII). 
North Germanis, (Table XXIII), 280.81. 
roots in Esperanto, 581. 
sound shifting in, 152-54, 279 (see also Grimm's Law;. 
West (Table XXIII), 281-83. 
Gesture abbreviated, 12 and fn. 4, 18. 
accompanies early speech, 43. 
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a kind of motor element, 12. 

first stage of language, 5. 

instance of American Indian, 12 fn, 2. 

language of America, 12, 43 fn. 1. 

language, replaced by spoken language, 18. 

—s generalised, 13. A 


GHALCHAE (OR PAMIR) DIALECT, 280 (Table 
GnāTī (Marathi) 258, (Table XVI), 
Guec (Northern Albanian), 308 (Table XXVII), 
GīLĀxĪ, 820 (Table XXX). 
«GīLĢITĪ, 288 (Table XIII). 
GILYAK, 972, 373 (Table XLI). 
Gipsy dialect, 280 (Table XI), 240-43. 
Ginsoxs DIALECT, (Tabie XXIV), 287. 
‘GLOTTAL CLOSURE, 109 fn. 2. 
GoaNESE, 250 (Table XVI). 
GOIDELIC, 277 (Table XXII). 
GoNDĪ, 222 (Table X), 226. 
GORKHEALI (Nepali), 268 (Table XIX). 
GOTHI0, 279-80 (Table XXIII), 
""GOTHONIO0"', 279 fn. 9. 
Graecisms in Latin, 285; 
GRAE00-ALBANIAN, 908 (Table XXVII). 
GRAECO-ROMAN colloquial speceh, 291, 295 (Table XXVI). 
Grammar comes last, 49 fn. 1. 
formal, absent in Chinese, 392.03. 
formal, not in Isolating languages, 23. 
Greeks never taught nor compiled any, 42 fn. 1. 
Logic and Psychology, Steinthal's book on, 461. 
no work on, in Chinese, 392. 
of Dionysios Thrax, 440. 
principles of, treated in Pataiījali, 432. 
rules of, disregarded by the human mind, 79-80. 


XD, 295-86, 320 (Table Ay 
e] «J 


Grammarians, early European, 440-41. 
merely state actual usage, 429. 
Young (See Junggrammatiker), 460-65. 
Young, fundamental ideas of, 465-67. 


- 
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forms Í q« ) 178 fn. 1. 


cm of Aristotle, 488. 
a "T, -E. īs the ' “toot”, 94. 
S ann's Laws 156-57. 
go stance of dissimilation, 166. 
| E cases of. 157 fn. 4.: 


fountain head of European culture, 487. 
m geography on, 58 and fn. 2, 59. 


ence of 
en studies in Ancient, 497-440. 


gues (or Hellenic) , 290- z 
adverbial affixes in, 185, fn. 1. 
geclic, 292, 293 (Table XXVI). 
Alexandrian, 294, 295 (Table XXVI). 
Ancient (or Homeric), 292. 
apd Sanskrit compared, 290-91. 
Nn. standard language of Greece (see Koine), 292, 993 (Table 
* XXV), 294, 295 (Table XXVI). 
Atticising tendencies in, 294. 
Byzantine, 294, 995 (Table XXVI). 
characteristics of, 290-91. 
classical, 292, 295 (Table XXVI). 
dialects in, 292 and 294. 
dialects of classical, 292, 298 (Table XXV). 
Doric, 292, 293 (XX V). 
educational system, 437. 
fit for cultured beings, 437. 
four stages of the growth of, 292. 
history of post-classical, 294-S6. 
Homeric, 292, 295 (Table XXVI). 
Tonic Attic, 292, 293 (Table XXV). 
Literary Mediaeval, 294. 
Modern, 292, 293 (Table XXV), 294, 295 (Table xxvn. 
papyri, 200, 
sunds analysed by Plato, 488-40. 
Transitional stage of, 292, 295 (Table XXVI). 
Variations of stops in, 119 fn, 4 
owel system closer to I.-E. Ursprache, 290. 
Words in Bulgarian, 305. 
Words in Roumanian, 286-87. 
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GREENLAND EsE1MO, 871, 378 (Table XLN. Udge 
Grimm's Law, 152-59, 158 (Fig. 14) 

depends on position of accent, 157-58 ( 

examples of, 151-55. 

exceptions to, 156. 

other laws supplementing, 156-59, 
GUVANCHE, 364, 865 (Table XXXIX). 
Guay Kuru (or War Kunu) 880 (Table XXI). 
GUJARĀTĪ, a superposed Inner language on outer, 930 f 

and fn. 1, 265 (Table XX). OS (Table Xy a 

Gargantuan, 955, fn. 3. "|I 

literature, revival of, 266. 

mixture with PARBHU MARATHI, 959, 

mother tongue of the Parsis, 232 fn, 9. 

Persian words in, 237. 

-RĀJASTHĀNĪ derived from Nšunra Apabhrarh£a, 953. 

SEMITIC words in, 62. 

table, 230. 

translations from Sanskrit, 150, 151 fn, 
Gullet ( qq ), 112 (Fig. 2). | 
guna vrddhi diphthongs ( aafg ), 137, 138 (Table III, TableIV,12 | 

(Fig. 15) 178. i 

Gunao1, 405 (Table XLVI). 
GunusxG, 216 (Table IX). 
Guttural, 119 (See Velar). 


See Verner’, fi 
J. 


h in Gormo, 155 fn. 1. 
in ŠANSKRIT is the general aspirate, 189. 
initial, in Avesta, 814. 
initial, in MoDERN ENGLISH, 147. 
HADRAMAUT DIALEOT, 405 (Table XLVI), 415. 
Haina, 330 (Table XXXI), 331. 
Harzoxc, 261 (Table XVII). 
HAINAN DIALEOT, 384 (Table XLV). 
Havra (Chinese) dialect, 384 (Table XLV). 
HAKMIM, 405 (Table XLVI), 408. 
Harsi MARĀTBĪ, 258 (Table XVI). 
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| 956-68, 365 (Table XXXIX). 
| gum mitio in Egypt and Abyssinia, 356 fn. 3. 
god qemitic resemble each other, 32 in. 2, 357, 396.97. 
D down under foreign influence, 32, 897. 
a its syntactic type, 997. 
Eee Heel gender in, 858-59, 401. 
oe ate d Central and South Africa, 356. 
ai from Semitic long ago, 32. 
gonzo SEMITIO URSPRACHE, 957 fn. 1. 
t jomzat-ul-gat't (Arabic), 109 fn. 2. 
| 165-66. 


g. 3 
j cd 965 (Table XXII). 
HARRARI, 369, 405 (Table XLVI)» 
FAUSSA, 843 (Table XXX V), 354 (Table XXXVIII), 856, 367, 
Isolating—Agglutinating language, 31 fn. 1. 
Hawaiian, 337 (Table XXXILT), 339. 0 
Heerew, 405 (Table XLVI), 408-09, 
and Arabic, 54-55. 
influence on Alexandrian Greek, 294. 
Modern colloquial, as analytic, 55. 
regarded as “* mother °” of languages, 442. 
study of, 441. 


HELIENIO BRANCH of Is-E. (see Greek), 

Helots, 59, fna 2. 

Hemiphona (semi-vowels), 439, (Table XLVII). 

Henero DIALECT, 948 (Table XXXVII). 

HIJAZ DTALECT, 405, (Table XL VI), 413, 414, 

HIMALAYAN ((ITrBETO-) LANGUAGES, 216 (Table 1X), 217-219. 

Eiusanīmic, 405 (Table XLVI), 415, - 

Mehri, 405 (Table XLVI). 
Minaean, 405 (Table XLVI). 415. 
Sabaean, 405 (Table XLVI), 415. 
Soqotra, 405 (Table XLVI). 

Hispt, Eastern, 230 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 961 (Table XVIID. 
Eastern, a bridge between Tnner and Onter Aryan languages, 232. 
Eastern, derived from Ardhamàgadhi, 253. 

Eastern, influenced by Western Hindi, 953. 
High, 528. 
Urdi and, question, 264, 521-28, 588. 
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HinDi (contd.)— 
Western, 280 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 
"Western, derived from Saurasenī, 253, 
Western, literature, 264. 


265 (Table XX) v 4 i 


HEINDKĀ, HiNDKo (Peshawari), 258 (Table XV), 
Hinvostani, (Table XIV), 528. 
better name than Hindi or Urdü, 521, 
limitations of, 525. 
lingua franca of India, 258. 
literary language of the Himalayan region, : 264. 
recognised all over India, 523, 
splits into two, 528, 
typifies Hindu-Islamic union, 527, 
useful for masses in India, 538. 
Hissing sound (sibilant), 318, fn. 5 
Historical and comparative methods of philology, 16. 
grammar, 21. 
“present” in Homer, 188.. 
Syntax, 17. 
HITTITE, 297-800. 
and Tokharian, 298, 801. 
discovered by Hugo Winckler, 297 fn. 2 
Empire, 297. 
Inscriptions and I.-E. homeland, 904. 
Inscriptions would lead to clearer ideas of Aryan, 808, 
Semitic influence on, 398. 
two views about, 399 and” fn. 1. 
Ho, 210 (Table VIII). 
Hora, 330 (Table XXXI), 881. 
Holophrase, 46, 
distinguished from sound jumble,'46. 
full or true, 46. 
Holophrastic languages, 23-25, 38 (Table I). 
stage of languages, 45-46. 
Homo Sapiens, 2 fn. 2, 4. 
2 rational animal, 5. 
had language, 43. 
Honorifics in JAPANESE, 95 , 96. 
HOTTENTOT (or NAMA), 846 (Table XXXVI). 
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L. : (the re 
LL protherbood, 529. CE 
[7 cechless in the beginning, 2. 
P" e [.-E. homeland, 204 and fn. 2. . 

| p. (See Pahlavi), 328. 

| gor nents in incorporating languages, 24. 

a] word for “water” in Huron-Iroquois, 46, 

work in linguistic studies, 16. | ) 
sonras (Palaeo-Asiatio) language group, 370 (Table XL), 879, 


973 (Table XLI). 


etic 


| p 884 (Table XXXVIII). 
| auto, 280 (Table XXTID. 
| 1,39. 
+ spe Fnaxoz, dialect of, (Table XXIV), 287-89. | 
T. umm branch, 302, 803 (Table XXVIII) (See also Albanian), 
| savic,803, (Table XXVIII). 
ritation, faculty of, in mankind, 142. 
d well-known people, 144-45. 

JL Inplosiyes, 109 fn. 1. 
| Impressions, bundles of, 6. 
JV Inproper subjunctive (Vedic), 85 fn. 3. 

| Inorporated phrases, 25. 

Imorporating languages, 23-25, 38 (Table I), 45-46. 
+ completely, 28-24. 
components of, are hypothetical, 24. 
| partially, 24-25, 88 (Table I). 
| Incorporation in AMERICAN LANGUAGES, 828-99. 
| Indeclinables in GREEK and SANSKRIT, 291. 
i l ludia, apparent multiplicity of languages in, 516. 
Jp argots of, 267. 

|  *1-E. homeland, 205. 
tities of, are bilingual, 519. 
ow language of, should be neither Sanskritised nor Arabictsed, 


“mpulsory second language for, 539. 
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India (contd.)— AGE. 
first linguistic speculations in, 245 fn, 1, 
Greater, 59 fn. 4. 
has a message for the West, 527 fn, 
has room for both English and Hindostapj 527 
languages of, 209-268 and Map (Frontispiece) T. 
languages of, Persian influence on, 936. í 
languages of, physical influences on, 59.69. s 
linguistic history of, unbroken records for the; 249 
linguistic problem in, 516-28. : 
linguistic problem, three-fold aspect of the, 527. 
linguistic studies in, 424-37, 486-506, 519.15. 
linguistic Universities of, 521, 527. 
message of, to the world, 527-28. 
Modern languages of, unfettered by Grammar, 534 fn. T 
national fervour in, 521. 4 
principal languages of, 517. 
trend of linguistics in, 512-15. 
unclassified languages of, 268. 
women of, true to their own heritage, 520 fn. 
Indian alphabets of indigenous growth, 396 fn. 2. 
Individval deviations in language, 144-45. 
malformations, 160 fn. 1. 
starts phonetic changes, 145. 
IxDo-ARYAN “‘cultural pale" 518. 
-languages closer together than European, 518. 
«languages, influence of Dravidian on, 327, 
-languages, influence of Munda on, 213-14. 
stages in the growth of, 242-43. 
three periods of, 242-48. 
triple division of, 281. 
literatures, unity of, 519. 
Modern, beginning of, 252. 
derived directly from Tertiary Prakrit, 247. 
is analytic, 256. 
vernaculars have common ancestry, 20. 
INDO&EUROPEAN— 
family, connection between the Semitic and, 81 fn. 
homeland, various kinds of views about, 204-06. 
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969-326. 
accent system of, 36, 


£ Esperanto; 531. 


characteristics of, 38-37, 269. 

Jements building up, 180-82. 
: ntal develepment shown in, 207.08. 
E. t cultured languages in the world, 33. 
E. important for linguistics, 38. 
mutual relations of branches, 278-74, 975 (Fig. 17). 
oldest literature in, 311. 
vowel-gradation in, 36. 

rent language ( ursprache), 91, 207-08. 
Schleicher’s outline picture of, 457. 


Speech, 
| qnio-Eurepeans could count to a hundred, 199 and fn. 1. 
were higher than primitive savages, 207-08. 


1x00-GERMANIC, 270. 

| [n0-ĪRAxIAN, 276. 

| oo Eerr10, 270 fn. 8. 

Jwoxestan, 210, (Table VITI). 

hires in Malayan, 838-89. 

‘Infected languages, incorporated phrases in, 25. 

principle of agglutination in, 27. 

Iifecting languages, 31-33. 

dynamically invariable, 33. 

| dynamically varying, 31-32. 

hfectional languages, 88 (Table I). 

} hiections absent in Sudan languages, 350. 

Bopp's view of, 452, Ë 

decay of, 49. 

| in Haurnīc, 357. 

[ner Aryan languages of India, 230 (Table XI), 231-32. 
| Cestar Group, 264-66, 265 (Table XX). 

| Hnūrara Group, 269-64, 268 (Table XIX). 

| eed on outer languages, 266. : 
EL languages, see also Isolating languages, 22-23, 38 (Table :). 
| and language, 5. 
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Intensive action represented by reduplication i 
SANSERIT, 189. n Lan 

Interjectional theory (see Pooh Pooh theory), 14. 
Intermediate forms of Aryan languages, 280 (Table i 
Interna! flexion in Semitic, 400, j, 281.32, 
International Phonetic Script, 108, 

for HINDOSTANI, 525. 
Intonation of English and Italian vowels, 16]. 
Toxic, 292. 

-Asiatic, 298. 


Tonic-Attic, 293 (Table XXV). 

TsNurr (Eskimo), 871, 373 (Table XLI). 

Inverse sounds, 109 fn. 1. 

TRANI (Persian), 55-56, 280 (Table XI), 

XXX), 323-24. 

almost completely analytic, 34 and fn. 3. 
brought to India with Islàm, 592. 
diplomatic language of Asia, 538. 
is nowhere 2 vernacular in India loday, 932. 
language of culture and religion in Armenia, 306. 
Modern, 66. 
most important language of Islam, 936. 
possessive and objective pronouns in, 25 fn. 1. 
richer than PAELAVI, 66. š 
words in ARMENIAN, 306. 
Words in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 236-37. 


Iranian ancient literature, 310-11. 
colonies in India, 236. 
Eastern and Western divisions, 62. 
Grierson's divisions of , 284 fn. 2. 
inscriptions, 311. 
—languages, characteristics of, 311-16. 
most primitive dialect of, 325. 
of India, 282-46. 238 (Table XII). 
Table of, 320 (Table XXX). 
very close to the Indian, 311. 
Western, influenced by Semitic, 62. 
—studies among Parsis, 495-506. 
Iranians adopt Semitic writing, 62. 


NGUAgy ] 


238 (Table XII), 35) (Tati, | 
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r í Arabic), 405 (Table XLVI), 414. 
m 916, 277 (Table XXII. — 
fats ji a). 930 (Table XXXI), 381. 


arities of speech explained by psychology, 468. 
1 (Ghalchah) dialect, 320 (Table XXX), 


[slam 3 

Tsolating lang 
structure in SUDAN languages, 850. 
type, 50. 

[srzo-RoUMANTAN, (Table XXIV), 287. 

TraLTAN» (Table XXIV). 287. 

IC BRANCH of 1.-E.s 983-90. 


Trav 
I (Kamchatka) dialects, 372, 878 (Table XLI. 


Jaina literature in GUJARĀTĪ, 266. 
Prakrit, died after Hemacandra, 436. 
School of Sanskrit Grammar, 4965 

JAPANESE, 499-98. 

adopt Chinese Script, 891 and fn. 5. 

colloquial, 423. 

Inflecting Agclutinating, 81 fn. 1. 

** Noble language of the, 422. 


phonology, 423. 

writing is Syllabic, 391. 
Jargetic (for 1.-E.), 270, fn. 4. 
Javanese or KAwr, 336-337 (Table XXXIII. 
ĪEWISE Aramaio, 405 (Table XLVI), 410. 
Jmanzvi DIALECT oF ASSAMESE, 261 (Table 
Juixc, 210 (Table VIII). 2 
Junggrammatiker, 460-67. 

fundamenta! ideas of the, 405-67. 


XVII), 262. 


A 

K-sound (I.-E.) in centum languages, 211. 
KABARDIN, 381, 382 (Table XLIV). 
Kanye, 364, 865 (Table XXXIX). 
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Kaccut, 258 (Table XV). 8 

Kaonix (Sinc Puo), 216 (Table IX). 

K&rm LANGUAGES, 230 (Table XT), 288 (Table XIT), 9 

KaLāsmā-PASRAI, 239 (Table XIII). > 289, 

Kanmūx (West Mongol), 379 (Table XLIII), 880. 

KānanūPa D'ALEOT OF BENGALI, 261 (Table XVID. 

KAMASSIN, 876 (Table), 377. 

KAMCHATKA DIALECTS, 872, 373 (Table XLI). 

KANARESE and Sanskrit declension compared, 29, 

KaNAwnr, 210 (Table VTIT), 213. 

Kasavsi, 265 (Table XX). 

Kannur or Kir, 222 (Table X), 226. 

KANNADA, 222 (Table X), 224-95. rae 

KANURI (Suden), 343 (Table XXXV), 354 (Table XXXVIII, 3 

KARAGASSI, 879 (Table XLITI). 

KARELIAN, 375, 876 (Table XLII). 

Karen, 884 (Table XLV), 386. 

KARIAN, 420, 

KARTVELIAN, 882 (Table XLIV), 888. 

KASHĀNĪ, 320 (Table XXX), 

KASHGAR DIALECTS, 379 (Table X LIII). 

KASHMĪRĪ, 238 (Table XITT), 239. 

KassrrE, 419. 

Kātantra School of Sanskrit grammarians, 427. 

KATHIAWADĪ, 265 (Table XX), 266. 

Kavi (Javanese) language, 336, 337 (Table XXXIII). 
Humboldt’s work on, 451. 


Krrtro, 278-76, 277 (Table XX ID; `: ç 
KHALKHA, 979 (Table XLIII), 380. 

Kamin (Ethiopian), 360, 364-5. 

KHAMTĪ, 215, 216 (Table TX), 

KEANDE$I, 955 (Table XX). 

Kwari, 210 (Table VIII). 

KHAROSTRĪ, 285 fn. 1. (Table XIV). 


95. 


Kuasa (Table XT V). 
Knāsī, 210 (Table VIII), 219. 
KRATTI, 419. 


Kuāwāk (Khówar) 230 (Table XT), 288 (Table XIII), 289. ` 
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978, 379 (Table XLIII). 
910 (Table VIII), 311-12, 


iglectS» 


inca 5 fn. 3. | 
i s ing", 

| GM (Table VIII). | 
| job* song) » 222 (Table X), 225. 

| y gar Tamil), 224. 

| 7,288 "Table XIID, 249. 

Š diálektós) , 292, 293 (Table XXV), 294. 


KI 378, 879 (Table XLILD, 381. 


| ai, B X), 997. 
| seno, 348 (Table XXX VID, 349. 
| fossa 2 MARĀTHĪ, 258 (Table XVI). 


| Sosea yi, 259. 
influence of Dardic on, 289. 


| ans, 423. 
| Fuvā,210 (Table VITI). 
| sms, 373 (Table XLI). 
P 922 (Table X), 225. 
|| orsa, 384 (Table XLV), 386. 
|| Rr onov? (of Mantu?, 354 (Table XXXVII). 
] "īsa, (Mandium), 381 (Table XLV). 
| Romi (Shighnī), 320 (Table XXX), 
| Eri Kandhi), 222 (Table X), 225 and fn. 2. 
| Rar grs, 216 (Table TX), 219-20. 
] ios, 268 (Table XIX). 
4 Kosara, 365 (Table XXXIX). 
| Impise, 320 (Table XXX), 324. 
| Eteen, 910 (Tablo VIII). 
1 Boss (or Orāon), 222 (Table X), 226. 
| Eie, 311 and fn. 1. 
Bom dialect, 354 (Table XXX VIII), 359. 
nas (Welsh), 977 (Table XXII), 978 
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I (Ð in Aryan, 309, and fn. 2. SR 
in Avesta and Veda, 315. 
in Sanskrit, 136 and fn. 1, 
in Sanskrit, 139. 
Labial ( sgg ), 117 (Fig. 4), 118 Figs, 5,8). 
Labial Spirant (upadhmānīya), 115 (Fig. 3 e). 
Lasnapon (Eskimo), 371, 873 (Table XLI). 
LADAKHI, 219. 
LAHNDĀ (or Western Panjābī), 257, 258 (Table XV), 
influence of Dardic on, 289, - 
Dakine, 216 (Table IX), 
LAKONIAN, 292, 293 (Table XXV). 
LAMBHEANĪ (Baņjārī), 265 (Table XX). 
Language, acquiring, at a later age, 143. 
Aristotle's analysis of, is philosophica], 438. 
begins with the sentence, 29. 
bond of human unity, 518, 599. 
changes of accent type in, 168.69. 
children's own, 41-42, 
classification of, can be both genealogical and syntactical, 19, 
community of, 29. 
conveys ideas from one mind to another, 2. 
created readymade by God. 10. 
creation of intellect, 5. 
cultural influences on, 66-68. 
deeplying principle in men, 453. 1 
development, influence of geographical position on, 91-59, 827. 
direct result of processes in human brain, 11. 
direction of change in, is constant, 146. 
disruptive tendencies in, 66, 3 
divorced from the speaker is a dead thing, 513. 
evolves with the race, 11. 
factors influencing the growth of, 57-68. 
2 -families in Eurasia, 369-423, 370 (Table XL). 
"families in India, 209. 
-families of the world, 327-423. 
first beginning of, 40. 
first sign of, 12. 5 
human aspect of, should be emphasised, 518. 
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importance of psychology for E er 461. 
influences affecting: the HD. of, 57. 
intellectual laws of, ae . 

ig “power of DuC o3 
jiving and grow1ng organism, 430. 

meaning ol 4. a 
most be flexible, 480. 

not poured down ready-made by God, 11. 

not stationary» 141. 

nothing ungrammatical in, 80. 

of criminal castes or tribes, 267. 

of Puidharis and Thags, 267. 

of savages. 141 fn. 1. 

of the Apaches of Paris, 267. 

of the Brāhmaņas somewhat analytical. 945. 

of thieves in Engiand and Germany, 267. 

origin of various theories about, 11-15. 

phonetic tendencies in, 141-77. 

physical and psychological aspects of, 69. 

pre-eminently a human faculty, 1. 

1 primitive. 49-46. 

psychological origin of, 12. 

reflects the mind of the people, 65-66. 

l| result of evolution, 10. 

science of, should be interesting, 2. š 

I sounds of animals lack one essential characteristic ci. 97 

| source of, in motor elements, 12. 

| stability given to, 67. 

i strongest bond of human union, 22. 1 

| ! thought, an essential characteristic of, 2. 
| 

| 


three stages of, 5-6. 

Types of, 19-37, 38 (Table I). 

unity of, gives fellow-feeling, 599. 

| | word stage of, 4T. : 

5 Í Languages, beginning and end of, unknowab!e, 466. 
4 classification of, 19-87, 38 (Table D. 
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direct method of teaching, 42 fn. 1. 

divisions of, 22-33. 

growth of, 57-68. 

In India, not more numerous than in Europe, 517 ` 

influence of Christianity on the study of, 441.49 1 

living, study of, 465. s 

merge, insensibly into one another, 19. 

mix, when races come together, 467. 

mixed, more vigorous, 66. 

mixing of, 64-66. 

natural, are not rigid, 533.84, 

natural, become rigid, 534 fn, 1. 

-of one group have a common ancestor, 20, 

study of living, equally important, 465, 

two-fold classification of, 19-91. 

unclassified, of Eurasia, 370 (Table XL), 421.23. 

unclassified, of India, 268. 

uncultured, change rapidly, 66-67, 

without “words,” 46. 


TiANGUE D’ oc, (Table XXIV ), 288. 
` LANGUE D' orn, (Table XXIV), 988. 
LAO DIALECT, 384 (Table XLV). 
Larric, 375, 376 (Table XLII), 377. 
Lapsus linguae, 78. 
Lānī, 258 (Table XV). 
Larynx, 109-11, 112 (Fig. 2). 
obstruction in the, 113, 
Lasīsu, 382 (Table XLIV), 383. 
Latham, Dr., on the I.-E. homeland, 201. 
Tam, (Table XIV). 
Lāņī (Lien), 493. 
Latin, 984-86 (Table-XXIV). 
and Greek, 285. 
and the Roman Catholic Church, 284. 
„Chief language of Europe, 535 fn. 1. 
classica], 984-85, 
common language of Europe, 587. 
Dog- (or Low-), 286. 
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contd-)— 
just grammars of, based on Greek models, 440. 
mar of Lavrentius Valla, 441. 
gu of Greek on, 985. 
jpfuen S in 581. ac 
roots jn Vicus + 
ased by Christian theologians, 441. 
vulgar (or Neo-), 243 fn. 2, (Table XXIV), 286. 
sords in ExcrisH, 150 and fr. 1. 
words in GERMAN, 149. 
words in ROUMANIAN, 986. 
pautbi'der (see Dhvanyütmaka), 852. 
stay” and “rule,” 148 fn. 8. 
| proEISH. 308 (Table XXVIII). 
| peonman, 381, 382 (Table XLIV). 
Jeroni, 216 (Table IX), 219. 
| LrpoxTIC (Ligurian), 326. 
| emas, 298 (Table XXV). 
| īzmo,303 (Table XXVIII), 804. 
| Ierro-SpaVIO (or Balto-Slavic) , 808 (Table XX VIII), 904-06. 
| Iexicons contain two classes of words, 179 and fns. 1-2. 
|| _izrastax, 808 (Table XXVII). 
- purse, 219 fn. 1. 
| Lingua franca of India (see Hindostānī). 
| tyscca Rosana, 284 (Table XXIV), 286. 
| Linguistic capacity of primitive man, 4 fn. 2. 
change, acceptance of, 72-18. 
Palaeontology, 17, 194-208. 
Palaeontology, points ignored in, 206-08. 
Palaeontology, relations with other sciences, 208-04. 
Science concerned with spoken language, 6. 
speculations first in Brāhmaņas, 245 fn. 1. 
stages, in the growth of an infant, 40-42. 
studies in Europe, 437-67. 
studies in India, 494-487. 
| Unity in India, 519. 
| Linguistics among sciences, 1. 
- A Asubject of general interest, 1. 
depend on sound etymology, 160. 
is a human science, 71. 
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Linguistics (contd.)— 
main feature of modern, is specialising, 18, 
Special Branches of, 16-18. 
trend of, in India to-day, 512-15. 


Tion not known to the I.-E. people, 198 fn. 1. 
Lips, 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
rounding of, 128 (Fig. 12),129 and fn, 4. 
Liquids, 184-36. 
unvoiced, 135 fn. 8. 
Literature, ancient, religions, in Aryan languages, 310.11 
influence of, on language, 67. : 
Lithuania as I.-E. homeland, 204. 
LITHTANIAN, 54, 808 (Table XXVIII), 304. 
littera canina, 185. 
Livonian, 375, 376 (Table XLII). 
Local changes in distribution of land and water, 903. 
TeoogRrAN (Greek), 293 (Table XXV): 
Logic and Grammar, 438 fn. 2, 
of circumstances, 48. 
i6gos, 2, 440. 
LOLA-LAMBA, 948 (Table XXXVII). 
Loro NruxDu, 841 (Table XXXVII), 349. 
LownanD (North Italy), 280 (Table XXII). 
Long i ( € ) and à ( s ), 130. 
sonants, 137 and 189. 
TiowraxD SCOTCH (Table XXIII), 281. 
Lū DIALEOT, 384 (Table XLV). 
T;usHEI, 216 (Table IX). 
TiBrax (NUMIDTAN), 343 (Table XXXV), 364, 365 (Table XXXIX). 
LYDIAN, 420. 
LYKrAN, 420. 


Masa-BEGRIMMA (Sudan) group, 354 (Table XXXVII), 855. 


MACEDONIAN, 826. ' 
MACEDO-ROUMANIAN, (‘Table XXIV), 287.. 


Madagascar, 30, 228 fn. 4. 
languages of (See Malagasi), 336, 337 (Table XXXIID. 
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931. 
= iya» a XIV). 
adagascar) » 9 337 (Table XXXIII), 


à fn. 2. 
| (2 e XIV), 249. 
| yer - e XVID. 
pe 16 (Table TX). 
a” 405 (Table XLVD. 
pam... gerian), 376 (Table XLTU, 877. 
gun Or able XIV), 248, 258. 


|^ jpasTBls (Ta 3 
i sad BINGHALESE, 250, 258. 


Lc aie (Table XXD. 
ps (or Tirhūtiā), 260, 261 (Table XVII). 

| ” 

3.938 (Table XIID. 

933 (Table XII). 320 (Table XXX). 

1 ERICOD 337 (Table XXXIII). 

| propis, 11-18. 

| ravi, 265 (Table XX). 

Moss 30, 384, 336, 337 (Table XXXIII). 

- PoLyNESIAN, 90 In. 3, 210 (Table VIIL, 911, 384, 335 (Table 

| xxxID, 337 Table XXXID, 338-39. 


| - InnīraN, 992 (Table X), 224. 


1 Bs 987, 405 (Table XLVI), 415. 

| iro, 222 (Table X), 226. 

| md stinct from animal through thought and speech, 2 and fn. 1. 
| primitive, could express only elementary feelings, 2. 

| primitive, not very different from Homo Sapiens, 2 fn. 2. 

| tethinker, 7. 

- thinks, therefore communicates his ideas, 4, 

| thnks, therefore has language, 5. 

| is, 968, 

l Misono, 878, 379 (Table XLIII), 380. 

|| Imdalas of the Rgveda, 244, 

|Uspzax, 405 (Table XT; VI), 419. 

|| Unco, 353, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 

l k "FO languages, 343 (Table XXXV), 353, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 
 “Uscatone, 258 (Table XVI). 

x, 976 277 (Table XXII). 


| ys, 2 
m pisi, 
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Maonr, 387 (Table XXXIII), 339. 

Marāthā pronunciation of Sanskrit the Durest, 11 

ManàTHI, 116, fn. 1,, 230 (Table Xn, Table 6 fn. 1. 

XVI), 259. ° XIV 
and Siughalese, 250. 
Desi, 258 (Table XVI). 
literature, 259. 
Standard dialect of. 259. 

MARRUCINI, 285. 

Marwapi (Thaiī), 265 (Table XX). 

Masai, 354 (Table XXXVII, 355. 

Masculine in Hamitic shows a velar, 359, 
words ending in -i and -u in Sanskrit, 74. 

Maya, 330 (Table XXXI), 332. 

MĀYĀNG DIALECT of Assamese, 261 "Table XVII), 

MAZANDRĀNĪ, 320 (Table XXX), 324. 

Meaning, cbange of, between cognate languages, 82.84, 
change of, due to difference of environment, 84-85, 91-94, 
change of, in borrowed words, 81-82, 
change of, reasons for, 90-91. 

. contraction of, 86-88. 
expansion of, 85-86. 
indefiniteness of, 102. 

Science of, (Semantics), 81-106. 
Secondary, inclusion of, 105. 
transference of, 88-89. 


Media, 118 fn. 2. 

MEDIAN (Medic), 234 fn. 2, 319, 320 (Table XXX), 324. 
Mediate Aryan languages of India, 262, 263 (Table XVIII}. 
Medicine-men, 67. 

MEGARIAN (Greek), 998 fee XXV). 

Memar, 216 (Table IX), 22 

MELANESIAN, 837 (Table EI 338, 339. 

Memory training, 71. 

MENDE GROUP OF LANGUAGES, 358, 354. 

Mental outlook changes from age to age, 65-66. 
MERCIAN (Table XXIII), 282. 

Mergui Archipelago, language of, 211 (see Salon). 
Menoiric, 964, 365 (Table XXXIX). 


, 257 " ! 
B ) 258 (Tay, 
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oiced sounds), 4 


K A mia meeting place of I.-E. and Semite, 398. 
“i pacar 993 (Table XXV). 
, 983 fn. 2, 309 (Table XXVII), 326. 


9,95. 
| jon or, 9 ” proof of gradual growth, 48. 


thesis, 
j E oh E Persio XX). 


yii, 265 (Table XX). 
| 5 SN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN group, 339, (Table XXXI) 331-82. 


yao, 216 (Table IX). 
: seronesi®, 337 (Table XXXIID, 338. 


\wDLE FraxKISE, (Table XXITI), 289. 

ļ yore HrGE GERMAN (see under German). : 
| Mmprs IRANIAN LANGUAGES, 820 (Table XXX), 322-98, 

1 Middle voice in Greek, 291 fn. 1, 357 fn. 8. 

| Mind, Divine Spark of, 7 

| God:granted gift to man, 11. 

human; disregards rules of grammar, 79-80. 

human, is supreme, 148. 

of man, is free, 70, and fn. 2. 

of speaker at the back of every utterance, 179. 


| MiKonErIAN, 982 (Table XLIV). 

- Mrrraxr, 419, 

| Mixep DIALECT OF BENGALI AND ASSAMESE, 262. 
Mise DIALECT OF KASHMĪRĪ, 238 (Table XIII), 240. 
Mixing of dialects, influence on languages,467. 
Moabite, 405 (Table XLVI). 

MonExjo-DARO, 223 and fn. 2, 417. 

| Mor, 210 (Table VIII). f ` 

| Mox Kaser, 210 (Table VIII), 211-12. 

j Moy LANGUAGES of Burma, 210 (Table VIII), 211. 

|  Monosyllabic family (See Tibeto Chinese Family). 

| Monosyllables, in Chinese are root ideas, 392. 

Morae ( erat ), 128. 

| Moravan, 303 (Table XX VITIS, 305. 

| Mordvinic, 375, 376 (Table XLII). 

Morphological classification of languages, 20. 
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Morphology, 17, 107. T GR 
Mountains, influence of, on Greek, 381 fn.9 ;on Q 
Mouth and other parts of the vocal apparatus ij ian lang 1; 
complete obstruction in, 115-16; oor ES 
partial obstruction in, 113, 115, 
-passage ( gtafaata ), 111. 
MULTĀNĪ, 257, 258 (Table XV), 
MuŅpā, 210 (Table VIII), 212-13. 
and Indo-Aryan, 213-14. 
and Tibeto-Himalayan, 213, 218, 
Muņdās pig-breeders, 212 fn. 2. 
Muybārī, 210 (Table VIII), 213. 
Munitraya ( gtāaa ) (the three sages of Sanskrit Grammar), 45 
Munāvī GHALCHAH, 320 (Table XXX), b 
Muosc, 384 (Table XLV), 386. 
mürdhan and tālu, 112 (see also Fig. 2). Ux 


n changing to n, 166 fa. 1. 
*n (sonant n) in Sansarit, 139. 
e, 


NABATEAN, 405 (Table XLVI), 410. 
Napia, logicians of, 4387fn. 2. 
Naiyayikas of, 434-35. 
Naca Bobo, 216 (Table VIII). 
Naca Kuki, 216 (Table VIII). 
Naca LaNGUAGES, 216 (Tabie VIII), 220. 
Nācanī (Nūgara Apabhrats 1), (Table XIV), 253. 
NĀGPURĪ, 258 (Table XVI) 
NĀGPURIYĀ Buojpuni, 261 "Table XVII). 
NABUAT and NAHUATL, 830 (Table XXXI), 332. 
"Naksh-i-ltustam, Inscripticn of, 817. 
Nama (Hottentot), 846 (Tabie XXXVI). 
NANDI diaiect, 354 (Table XXX VIII). 
NANKING (Chinese), 384 (Table XLV). 
NARRINYERI group, 341 (Table XXXIV), 342. 
Nasal cavity ( #+(fg=rfqa< ), 111 (see also 112, Fig, 2)- 
Nasais | aafaa ), 120 (Fig. 7), 121. 
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Nasal son ant, 
143 fn. 1. 
| duals, 74 and fn. 2, 859 fn. 4 (contd. 360). 


| as 390 (Table XXXI). 881. 


td.)— . DJ 
a and Sanskrit, 315. 
in Sanskrit, 187. 


| XgoroLrTAN; 987 (Table XXIV). 

| Xn, 963 (Table XIX), 264. 

a Jnllcence of Dardic on, 239. 

| venter nominatives in Sanskrit. 962 fn. 5. 


plural rare in Dravidian, 228. 


| soar, 349 (Table XXXVID. 

| Yoo-xgE group; 348 (Table XXXV), 858, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 
| Sober language (and Khasi), 210 (Table VIT, 212. 

| Yeni group, 222 (Table X), 225, } 
| Ynorie (SuDAN) dialect, 348 (Table XXXV), 354 (Table XXXVIII), 
355. 

| yiri, 265 (Table XX). 

| xoisi, 320 (Table XXX). 

| Yox-PRONOMINALISED HIMALAYAN LANGUAGES, 219. 

| Nona, 216 (Table IX). 

| Yoxan (French), 281. (Table XXIV), 288. 

Norman (Germanic) (Table XXIIT), 281. 

| Norse (or Scandinavian), 280-81. 

| North Polar Regions, the homeland of IE, 205. 

| ORTHUMBRIAN (Table XXIII), 281. 

| Nonwecran (Table XXIII), 281. 

| Notched Sticks, 5 fn. 3. 

} Nx, 354 (Table XXX VIID, 355. 

| Xun, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 

] Number, in BUSHMAN, 345. 

in Haunric, 359-60 (see also Polarity, Law of): 

(plural) in SupAx languages. 951. 
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-8, four in MELANESIAN, 859 fn, 4. 

-8, four in Savage languages, 907. 
Numerals, 207. 

in IE, 199, 207. 

in Tokharian are IE, 302. 


NOMIDIAN, 364, 365, (Table XXXIX). 
NyAMWEZI, 948 (Table XXXVII). 


> 


0 (short and long) in IE, 308. 

O-Series of vowel-gradation, 171. 

Obsolete words and forms, revival of, 149-50. 

Ooraxras, 210 (Table VIII), 885 (Table XXXII), 837 ( 
888. 


OLD ARMENIAN, 308 (Table XXIX), 307. 
OLD BACTRIAN 310 fn. 1, (see Avesta). 
OLD BULGARIAN (CHURCH SLAVICI, 303 (Table XXVIII), 304. 
, On D ENGLISH (or ANGLO-SAx0x) Table XXIII, 281. 
OLD GUJARĀTĪ and OLD RĀJASTHĀNĪ, 266. 
OLD HIGE GERMAN, Table XXIII, 282. 
Orp Hunox-Inogvors, 46. 
OLD IxDo-ARYA (see Primary Praknts), 21,243-45, 
OLD Latin, 285-86. 
OLD Norse (Original Norse). 280, Table XXIII. 
OLD Persian, 311, 819, 320 (Table XXX), 321. 
OLD PERSIAN and ŠANSKNIT, 317-20. 
OLD Prussian, 808 (Table XXVIII) 304. 
OMAN DIALECT, 405 (Table XLVI), 415. 
One. no common word for, in IE, 199. 
Onomatopoetic theory (Bow-wow Theory), 18. 
Organic languages, 28, 38 (Table I). 
subdivisions of 23-37. 
Origin of language due to Psychological processes, 11. 
of language, various theories about, 10-15. 
-8 ultimate, form an inaoluble problem, 465. 
Original form of IE word, 16. 


Table XRT, | 
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090 (Table + XI), Table XIV, 260, 961 (Table XVII. 
I ar 3 sed from Māgadbī, 253. 
gei xB argista), 233 (Table XII), 234, 820 (Table XXX), 324 
pibe 379 (Table XLIII). 
. 983, Table XXIV, 285. 
3 (io r (TOREISE), 378, 379 (Table XLIII). 
| sop (Table XXX), 825-26. 
| pP s (Table XL1T, 377. 
[ yDO-ARYAN languages— 
961 (XVII), 262. 
North Western, 2 957, 258 (Table XV). 
| am 257. 258 (Table XVI), 259. 


| Qsytona» 171 fn. 8. 


| piri, 289, (Table XXIV). 
ero, 973, 277 (Table XXII), 278. 
à E languages of the islands of, 384-842. 
| prio text, first step in * Sanskrit grammar, 424. 
: | pisip, 262, 963 (Table XIX), 264. 
derived from KHAŠA, Table XIV, 252. 


| pravi, 320 (Table XXX), 322-23. 

Aryan origin of, doubted 62. 

Huzvāresh and Pāzand (Parsi) 393. 

| once regarded as SEMITIC, 968. 

| Pusict Praznrr (Table XIV), 249 50. 

l culi kā, 249 fn. 3. 

|. suzro, 233 (Table XIT), 284, 320 (Table XXX). 
| Palatals (araa ) 117, (Fig. 4). 

in Avesta, 315. 


A 
in IE (see k-sound in IE), 271. 
Palate ("arg ) 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
hard (araq ), 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
Palan, 887 (Table XXXIII). 
Tr, Table XLV, 946, 247, 250-51, 252. 
and Prakrit, intensive study of. 513. 
di Pittoxtan, 285. 
- Patene, 405 (Table XLVI), 410. 


¿a s u a o T 
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Palpa, 268 (Table XIX). 
Pamir DIALECTS (Ghalchàh), 238 (Table XIT). 390 ( 
Pamphylion, 293 (Table XXV). "able Xxx) 3 
Panini, 427-30. 3. 
grammar of, 245. 
influence of, on the growth of Sanskrit, 499.30 
one of the three sages of Sanskrit Grammar, 439 
period of 245 fn. 2. ; 2 
Siva sūtras, 140 (Table IV). 
's grammar simplified by Bopadeva, 486. 
's order of explosives, 140, 
’s parts of speech, 438. 
's pralyāltāras, 497. 
Sanskrit grammarians after, 491-34. 
Paninian grammar, retarding influences of 34 fn. 9, 
School of grammar, 481.84. 

Panjab, original home of the Gipsies, 241. 

PANJĀBĪ, 230 (Table XI), 282, Table X1V,9 
influence of Dardic on, 289. 
superposed Inner Aryan on Outer, 932. 

Papuan, 894, 585 (Table XXXII), 340. 
influence of Melanesian, 339. 

parasmaipada, 291, 

Parsi and Hindu writers of Gusanārī, 955. 
Gujarati, devices for indicating prices, 267. 
humour, 98. 
slang, 207 and fn. 8. 


Partial contact ( qq eu ), 119. 
Particles free, in Malay Polynesian, 30 fn. 2. 
in Semitic, 402. 
Parts of speech, 30 fn. 2, 178. 
determined by position, 30. 
in isolating and analytic languages, 178. 
PASHTO, 283 (Table X1I), 984, 820 (Table XXX). Aer 
Passive voice not used in Dmavipiaw, 929. (See Middle Mes 3 
voices of verbs). 
PATAGONIAN, 830 (Table XXXI). 
Patañjali, 439. 
one of the *'thre sages” of Sanskrit grammar, 492-95. 


65 (Table XX), 966. 
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a al family; 98. 4 
airi? so theory (see Ding dong theory), 14. 


ipogen! 920 (Table XXX), 828. 


Chinese, 984 «Table XLV), 895. 
pts, 6, 7. 


| exception 
| P single: taken as 2 whole, 45. 


j | periphrastic conjugation in Basque 422. 
| forms in AVESTA and SANSERIT, 316. 
forms in SANSKRIT, 182 fn. 2. 
PERMIAN: 975, 876 (Table XLII), 877. 
N Persia (see also Iran), change of climate in, 62.68. 
| mixing of languages in, 65. 
AnaBIG words in, 66. 


| Persian; 
ed on WESTERN HINDI grammar, 522. 


words superpos 
| Pmso-AnaBIC words in UrDU, 522. 

| Philology, deals with articulate language, 6. Š 
| deals with existing languages, 16. 

does not investigate ultimate questions, 3. , 

guided by definite laws, 16. 

historical or '*moral"" Science (Whitney; view), 462. 

in Europe, collecting of materials, 455-60. 

in Europe, laying the foundations of, 448-54. 


laws ož (Bopp's view), 452. ` 
made popular by Max Müller, 456. 
natural science (Schleicher's view), 498. 
| Philosophy of speech considered in Nyaya, 494-85. 
Í Puoctan (DELPHI) (Greek), 298 (Table:XXV). 
| Phonéenta, voiced, 439 (Table XLVII). < 
 PHOENICIAN, 405 (Table XLVI), 407. 
-. Phonetic change, 141-77. 
change, root cause of, 161-62. 
combination (sandhi) understood in the Pada- 
“decay”, 145 fn. 4. Ç - 
“decay” in Mandarin Chinese, 368 fn. 2. 
element in CHINESE script, 390-91. 


(see Linguistics). 


text, 424. 
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Phonetic change (contd.)— 
equations, 1 fn. 2, 107 fn. 1. 
“habit”, 161 fn. 1, 
laws, definition of, 147-48. 
laws, exceptions to, 148-49, 
of different languages are different, 160-61, 
Tucker's opinion of, 148 and fn. 3. 
tendencies in language, 141.177. 
Phoneticians, Sanskrit, 119 fn, 
Phonetics, 17, 69: 
growth of precision in, 158-59, ! 
of MĀGADRĪ, 219 and fn, 2. 
of PALr, 250. 
of PRAERIT, 351, 


Phonology, a branch of Linguistics, 17, 107. 
importance of, 107, 
of colloquial Japanese, 423. 


Phrases, shortening of, 1664 
PHRYGIAN (Ancient), 807, 896, 
PHRYGIAN (Armenian), 303 (Table XXIX). 
PIOARD DIALECT, Table XX1V, 988. 
PIDGIN ENGLISE, 65, 393 fn, 9. 
' PiroMY DrALECTS, 316 (Table XXXVI). 
Pisücas—degraded Aryans, 987, 
Pišāca Languazes (see Dar lic), 237-10, 238 (Table XIII). 
PLATT-DEUTSCH, Table XXTI1, 289. 
by “‘numerative’’ words, 360 ín. 2, 


Plural by vowel lengthening, 331 and fn. 1. 
-declension in Sanskrit and Kanarese, 29. 
double suffix in plural, 76 fn. 2. 
in English and German, 76-77. 
in Sudan languages, 350. M 
of the first personal pronoun (inclusive and exclusive) it Drawidian, 
229. 
in Munda, 914. 
in Tibeto-Himalayan, 918. 
Of respect, 94, 
sign of, in Kanarese declension, 29. š 
-8, distributive an collective, 360 fn. 1. . 
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j lengthening (cont: 
|o? i vnde of, in Hamitic, 359-60. 
| 5 Pases for, in Ba-ntu, 362. 
al io dicate various classes, 860. 
E m ginal in Khamir (Hamitic), 360. 
Y 
Sa 348 (Table XXXVII). i 
+ (after), the five, in Sanskrit, 116, 117 (fig. 4), 


| noon? UC 
P of contac 
1 119. 

903 (Table XXVIII), 306. 

J.-B. homeland, 204. 

| Unity, Law of 360-62, 363 (fig. 18). 
"planation of, 361-362. 

1x, 903, (Table XXVII), 305, 806 fn. 1. 
h, 94-96. 


as 


| in Japanese, 95. 

| ies ja, reaction of, in languages, 520. 

| Eo, 335 (Table XXXIT), 337 (Table XXXIID, 338. 
l changes in Syntactic type; 327. 
| largely analytical, 339. 
| Wlysynthetic languages (see Incorporating languages); 
| pooh Pooh (or Tut tut or Pathogenic) theory, 14. 

T posa MAnaTgi, 258 (Table XVI). 

| Pular Etymology, 152 fn. 1, 167. 

| | Portmanteau-words, 77, 165. 

| Per0GUESE, Table XXIV, 289. 

| Positional languages (sec Isolating languages) 22, 
| | Post positions, 184 fn. 1. 

| in Dravidian, 228. 

|| Pomwini, 258 (Table XV). 

| Palora, Table XIV. 

x | Tux grammar treated by Hemacbandra, 486. 
|) grammarians, 236. 

in Sanskrit drama, 247. 

Inscription, 250. 

Jaina, (see Ardhamāgadhī). 

of Khotan, 250. 

- f lyrics, 948. 

gb "e name, 243. 


94, 88. 


38 (Tabie T - 
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Praxrit grammar treated by Hemcha 
of prose, 249. 
Paigaci, 247. 
Primary Midland, 948. 


NGUAgp 


ndra (conta) 


"5, APABHRAMŠA (or colloquial), 246 
-s,as mother-tongue, 246 fp. 1. 

-5, characteristics of, 251-52. 

-8, early literature of, 946. 47, 

-S, nearness of the various, noted by Hemac 


-s, North Indian, are the origin of the Gip 
š, Outer, 248. 

-8, Primary, 243-44, 

-8, Secondary, 213, 245.47. 

-S, stages of, 243. 

-8, Secondary. three stages of, 210.47. 

-8, spoken by women and lower classes, 246, 

-s, Tertiary, influence of SANSKRIT on, 254. 56. 

-s, Tertiary, origin of, 252.53, 

Praticya, Table XTV. 
Pratyāhāras, 497. 

PRE-DARDIC speech, 268 fn, 2, 
Predicate, 48-49, 438 

Prefix- -Agglutinating, 28. 

could be separated from the verb in VEDIC and Greek, 35. 

-ed forms, really compound, 85. 

-e8, word-building, 184. 

"es, grammatical (or Syntactical) unknown in T.-E., 35, 182 fn. 1 

-es in Ba-ntu. 29. 

-es in T.-E. modify sense only, 33 fn. 1, 184. 

-es in Semitic, 400-01. | 

-es verbal in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Germanic, 35. (See Um | 

sargas). | 

negative, 184. 

-Buflis-agglutinating language, 29-30. 
Pre-history (see urgeschichte). 
Pre-Paninian grammarians, 426-27. 
Prepositions (or Ad-nouns), 184. 

absent in Sudan languages, 50-51. 

in Agglutinating languages, 51. 


+ 287 and fo, g, 


andra, 438. 
Sy language, 941 
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"tons 
pes 851 m. 3. 


ayax languages, 218-19. 


joninalised EMAL 
; n of, in Semitic, 492. 


| pronouns amalgamatio r 
| zcorporated in Ba-NTU, 25. 
incorporated in CAUCASIAN, 381. 
incorporated in PERSIAN, 25 fn. 1. 
incorporation of, in BasquE, 21. 

s, double forms in plural, 94. 

3, “he” and ‘che’? absent in BA-NTU, 947. 

4 in BASQUE, superficially resemble Hamitic and SEMTTIC, 421. 
„sin DRAVIDIAN, 229. 

sin HITTITE are 1.-E., 298-99. 

sin Semitic and HAMITIC are identical in origin, 297. 


«sin TOKHARIAN, are I -E., 302. 
‘sof third person in Supax languages, 350. 
-3 personal in TIBETO Himarayan, 218. 


- Pronunciation, ‘‘average’’, 142 41. 

l Prothesis, 163. 

| and Anaptyxis, 164. 

| Proro-Maraccaw group, 910 (Table VIII). 

| Provesçar, Table XXIV, 288. 

| Prossias, old, 303 (Table XXVIII), 304. 

| PHlá (voiceless), 440. 

| Psychological aspect of speech, 69-78, 466. 

| factor is variable in its value, 70-71. 

| Psychology, bearing of, in language, 461. š doin 

| speech, distinguished from its physiological aspect, 69, toe- 
Posio (or Cathagenian), 869 405 (Table XLVI), 

PuRNEA DIALECT, 261 (Table XVII) 


407-08. 
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.q-Irario, 288-84, Table XXIV, 


«g: KELTIC, 278, 277 (Table XXII). 
Quana, 865 (Table XXXIX). 
Quran, the influence of, 67, 419. 


r in MANDARIN CHINESE, 388 fn, 2. 
in SANSKRIT, 135, 

r (7), 186, 188 (Table III), 309. 

7 (9r?) in AVESTA, 818. 


t (long) in SANSERIT, 187, 188 (Table 111), 139. 

Race and language, 21-22. 

Racial influences, 68-65. 

RAJASTHANI, Table XIV, 265 (Table XX), 266. 
influenced by Western Hindi, 253. 
literature 266. 


Ramayana of Tulsidas, 67, 262, 
RANGRĪ, 265 (Table XX). 
RARATONGAN, 887 (Table XXXIII). 
Rearrangements of groups in language, 180. 
Teduplication, 188-89. 
for emphasis, 15. 
for intensive, 187, fn. 3. 
in BUSHMAN, 845. 
in GREEK, 187 fri. 8, 189 
in RAMITIC, 857 and fn. 4. 
in JAPANESE, 189, 345 fn. 4, 429. 
in LATIN, 189. 
in Matay, 189, 339 and 345 fn. 4. 
in OLD IRISH, 189. 
. in ŠANSKRIT, 166, 189. 
indicates habit, 189. 
Reflex cry of child, 40, 
Reflexive conjugation in Hamrtic, 357 and fn. 3. 
REKHTĀ (Urdū), 264, 265 (Table XX). 
Retroflex sounds, 119 and fn. 3. 
RHAETO Romanic, Table XXIV, 287. 


"REODIAN, 298 (Table XXY). 
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j^, 2S7. 
p DINGUA: 
| gor" E t for CHINESE, 891. 


Ro (CE LANGUAGES, 284. 
godā” learning GREEK, 449-41 (Table IX). 
kan, 66, 150 and fn. 9. 

1 3 BBOTIĀ, 216 (Table IX), 219. 
i pr ncept3» 178, fn. 1, 179, 180. 

| apis only 800 in SaxsxnrT, 179 fn. 1, 
consists of three consonants in Semitic, 39. 
ayoamically invariable in I.-E., 269 and fn. 2. 
moat important part of the word, 34. 

not modified in any way in POLZNESTAN, 899. 
one, gives rise to many words, 9-10. 

split in Marava, 339. 

unchangeab'e in Uran and ArTap, 374. 


vocabulary in ESPERANTO, 691. 


| foots are the atoms of language, 9. 

are fundamental concepts, 179. 

descriptive ‘see Dhvanyātmaka words) l 
dissyllabic ın Pacific Ocean languages, 339. 

Jo not exist in I.-E., apart from suffixes, 35.. 

express '“concepts'", 10. 

Humboldt's view of, 451. 

in I.-E., are monosyllabic, 35. 

in SANSERIT, about 800, 9 and fn. 3. 

in SANSKRIT belong to various classes 186-87. . 

in THA1-CHINESE DraLEOTS differ considerably, 985. 


| Roots, languages made up of, 3-10 
monosyllabic in 1.-E:; 85. 

monosyllabic in SUDAN LANGUAGES, 350. 
ten "classes" of, in SANSKRIT, 187. 
theory of, 9-10. 

three characteristics of, 10. 

trilateral, absent in Hamitic, 996-97. 
trilateral in SExrrTrc, 399-400. 


| Rosmasi (Ghalchah), 320. 

Homtaxias, Table XXIV, 296-7, 302 fn. 2, 
| elements in BuLGARIAN, 905. 

| ba, 348 (Table XXXVII). 
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Ruxca group (of Manfu), 354 (Table XXXVII 

Runie Inscriptions, 280. š Ç 

Russras, Great or Literary, 303, (Tabie XXVII; 305 
Little (or RUTHENTAN), 308, (Table XXVIII, x 5. 
White, spoken in West Russia, 303, (Table s 

RurHBENIAN (See Little Russian). Ty 305 


*s (I.-E.) becomes $ in Aryan, 310. 
s ( aq ) initial, of Sanskrit, becomes h in Tranian, 814. 
$ in MAGADHĪ, 251. 
s (original) io h, in GUJARĀTĪ, 148 and fn, 1. 
in ĪKANIAN, 147-48 
s-slang ( aaar atat ) of Parsis, 267. 
Sabara dialect of Munda, 210, (Table VIII) 213. 
Sabari Prakrit, 218 fn. 1. 
Sabda ( sre ) inj Nyāya philosophy, 434-85. 
meaning of, 178. 
Sabdānušāsana of Hemacandra, 436. 


Sākadvīpīya Brahmanas, 237 and fn. 2, 
Saroy, 210 (Table VIII). 211, 836, 337 (Table XXXIII). 


SAMARITAN, 405 (Table XLVI), 410. 
Samāsa (see compound). 
Samhiiā text, 424, 
SAMNĀNĪ, 820 (Table XXX). 
Samoan, 837 (Table XXXIII). 
SAMOYED, 870 (Table XU, 375, 376 (Table XLII), 377, 386 
Samprasāraņa, 130 fn. 1. 
“guna vrddhi-series, 172, (fig. 15), 173. 
San (Bushman), 846 (Table XXXV). 
SANDAWE dialect, 346 (Table XXX VI). 
Sandhi rules, 133. 
are examples of assimilation, 166. 
SANGIR, 637 (Table XXXIII). 
SANSKRIT and GREEK, 290-91. 
and ĪRANIAN, 311-16. . 
as Devabhasa ( Saw), 10. š 
became rigid, 534 fn. 1. 3 
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and GREEK (contd.)— 
-to he influenced by popular idiom, 433, 
e v]iving'' 490. 
Table XIV. 944-45. 


| conso 
| culturo? 
| jeclens10 
1 i jeclensioD mo 
| «ged' as a res 
1 s languages used in, 246. 

| "drunk, 955-56 also fn. 1 and 8. 

| epic", Table XIV. 

| forms of the future; 27. 

| Grammar, Bhandarkar, pioneer of modern, 490. 
did not note foreign languages, 441 fn. 2. 
other (non-Paninian) Schools of, 435. 
Panini’ss retards progress of vernaculars, 256. 
Pāņini's, School of, 481-34. 

Study of, degenerates, 434. 


js Hindu culture, 518. 

in plural corn pound with Kannada, 29. 
re elaborate than Greek, 291. 

ult of Panini's grammar, 1v1-92. 


| Jas been and is the language of the learned, 430. 
has thousands of words, 179 fn. 2. 

inthe days of Kalidasa, 431 fn. 8. 

infected language, 9. 

induence of, on TERTIARY PRAERITS, 254-56. 
influence of Panini on, 429-30. 

inherent vitality, 491-82. 

| intensive study of, 513. 

| introduced into Europe, 448. 

is Synthetic, 256. 

“mother” of all languages, 442 fn. 1. 

one of the Primary PRAKRITS, Table XIV, 944. 
overshadows Sauraseni, 249. 

Toots of; 9 and fn. 8. 

Sir William Jones on, 449-49. 

spokea by higher classes, 246 and fn. 1. 

study of, as a ''dead'' language, 434. 

style in Indian literature (see Sanskritising), 255. 
true spirit of studying, 452. 
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Sanskrit and GREEK (contd.)— AGE 
Vedic, Table XIV. 
west borrowed in Modern Indo-Aryan, 254.55 
Sanskritic, name for Indo-European, 270 fn, 4 5. 
Sanskritised BENGALI, 255 fn. 1. 2 
GUJARĀTĪ, 255 fn. 2, 
Sanskritising, 66, 150, 255. 
in BENGALI, 260, 
in GUJARATI, 255, 266. 
SĀNTALĪ, 210 (Table VIII). 
grammar, 213. 
SanDINIAN; Table XXIV, 287. 
SARIGOTI (Ghalchah), 320 (Table XXX). 
SARMATIAN, 920 (Table XXX), 326. 
SaRTISE Turki, 379 (Table XLIII). 
Sasthī tatpurusa in Semitic, 399. 
Satam group of IE, 270-71, 272 (Table XXI). 
Sauglaute (or Suction sounds) 844 fn. 3. 
Sauraseni, Table XIV, 249, 252, 
influence on Panjab vernaculars, 253 fn. 1. 
originated in Madhyadeša, 249. 
Prakrit of the prose in Sanskrit dramas, 249, 
Saurāstri, Table XIV, 253. 
Saving of effort, cause of phonetic change, 161-62. 
different ways of, 162-606. 
SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES, 280, Table XXIII. 
Schlegel, Adolf, 452. 
Friedrich, 450. 
Schwa, 198 fn. 4, 809 fn. 1. 
Script for HINDOSTĀNĪ, 525. 
-s taught in U. P.— two, 525 fn. 
SOYTHIAN, (or TuRANIAN), 221, 372. 
Old, 326. 
SEMANG, 210 (Table VIII). 
Semantic change can be described after it has occurred, 85 
classification of, 85-89. 
difficult to assign reasons for, 106. 
in Urgeschichte, 200-02. 
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: jos, the science of meaning, 17, 65, 81-106. 
| uo gin Sabdasaktiprakasika, 435. 

i g pranch of linguistic study, 196. 

of linguistic science, 81. 


jpscin atin 


pranch 
ne Hamitic, 896-97 


«mo and Gads: 

|: i Hamitic one linguistic unity, 396. 
| arama 07-07. 

gesolopment to analytic type, 82, 402. 

jiisions of, 408-04. 405 (Table XLV]. 
rammatical prefixes in, 899, 400-01; 
influences in ARMENIAN, 807. 

internal Bexion in, 32, 399, 400. 

languages are “accentuated dialects”, 403. 

characteristics of, 399-108, 

Indian words in, 61. 

most important in ancient times, 396. 
396-416, 405 (Table XLVIA 

no true compounds in, 399, 402. 


languages: 
languages, 
Janguages» 
languages, 
languages: 
plural suffixes in, 8972 
religions literature in, 996. 
tense system in, 397. 
trilateral in, 399-400. 

words in Gujarātī, 62. 

vords in Pahlavī, 62, 822-23. 
writing, 396. 

| writing adopted in Iran, 62, 
| Semi-vowel, 194-85. 

| y(q),129 and fn. 1, 134. 


| Sexa, 348 (Table XXXVID. 

| Sexzcan DIALEOTS, 354 (Table XXXVII) 

|| Sentence accent, 25. 

construction in Chinese, 392-93. 

foundation of language, 20 fn. 1. : 

-s begin with word stage, 48. i 
tha three types of, 48-49. 

the unit of language, 8, 20, 39. , Mo 
word, 24, 26. 5 
| ŠRB0-OROATIAN, 808 (Table XXVII), 305: 

| Bas. 854 (Table XXXVIID« 
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Sexual instinot, 3. R 

SHAHPURI, 258 (Table XV). 

Sman, 214, 216 (Table IX). 

SHARA, 379 (Table XLIIT), 380. 

Suen (Perfect form of Tamin), 224. 

SHIGVĪ (GHALCHAH), 320 (Table XXX). 

SHILHA, 965 (Table XXXIX). 

SHILLUK, 354 (Table XXXVII), 855. 

SHīNĀ, 239 (Table XIJI), 289. 

SHosHon, 830 (Table XXI), 331.832. . 

SIAMESE (or THa1), 834 (Table XLV), 385. 

Sibilants, 118, 1144 Fig. 31, 115. (See Affricates, irte 
in GUJARATI, 147. 
in PRAKRITS, 251” 
in Satam languages, 271. 


SICILIAN, Table XXIV, 287, 
SIDAMA group, 365 (Table XXXTX). 
SI-LO-NO, 884 (Table XLV), 386. 
SINDBĪ, 230 (Table X1), 257. 259 (Table XV). 
from Vrācdā, Table XIV. 
influence of Dardic on, 239. 


SINGHALESE, 253, 258 (Table XVI). 
derived from Pali, 250. 
literature, 259. 


SING-PHO, 216 (Table IX). 
Sing song English of Hindi-speaking people, 169 fn. 1. 
Singular form derived from plural in Hamitic, 360. 

for God indicates affection, 94. 

sign of, in Kanarese, 99. 


Sroux (Dakota), 330 (Table XXXI), 331. 
SIRAIKA, 258 (Table XV). 
Sistas (the learned) language of the, 439. 
Siva Sutras, 149, Table IV, 497. 
SIVENDI, 820 "Table XXX), 
Sko class of verbs in Greek and Latin, 197. 
Sravic, 808 (Table XXVIII), 304-06. 
influence in Albanian, 302. 
languages in Germany and Austria, 804 fn. 1. 
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A ontd.)-- 
2 literary, 904- 
gords in Ro oumanian, 986. 

303 (Table XXVIII), 305. 
jus" og (Table XXVII), 305. 
| T v pot 1 144-45. 
| = x, 820 (Table XXX), 329. 
| ae agp (Table XXXIX), 366. 
| at wd 113 fn. 2 
iqu vid in Adas 136. 
| Jong 197, 188 (Table III), 199. 
| pasal in Sanskrit, 186-37, 139. 


953, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 
1 m 330 (Table XXXI), 882. 
| FT (or Wendic), 803 (Table XXVII), 305. 
l pmo, 948 (Table XXXVII), 349. 
gad and etymology, 159- 60. 
| and senst connection of, 13-15. 
changes are uniform, 145-46. 
| «changes in Germanic languages, 152- 58. 
| changes in Paišācī, 949. 
jumble, 41-42, 
- jumble stage, 42, 43-45. 
pictures (Lautbilder), 352. 
sare not language, 8. 
-5, conscious imitation of, 143 fn. 8, 145 fn. 2. 
-3 explosive, 115-16. 
-3 hard, 113, fn. 2. 
"Sin TOKHARIAN, simplified, 801. 
-3 production and classification of, 107-40. 
5, Sanskrit and Greek, 132 fn. 2, 920. 
4, Sanskrit, arranged naturally, 425. 
*5 Sanskrit, arrangement of, 116. 
3, Sanskrit classified in the Prati£akhyas, 495. + 
"5, Sanskrit, derivative or secondary classes of, 116. 
‘8, Sanskrit, five classes of, 116-19. 
“b Sanskrit, primary classes of, 116. 
4, Sanskrit, Table of, 188 (Table III), (Table IV). 
B Sanskrit, variations in each class, 119. 
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Sound and etymology (contd.) — Gy 

-8, soft, 118 fn. 9. : 

-8, sunction (see Saugiaute), 844.45, 

-8, table of, comparative, made by Pott, 456 

-s, ‘ugly’’, 169. s 
-8, unvoiced and voiced, 113. 

-shifting in Germanic, 152-58, 453 (see Grimm's 


Lautvers., | 
South American Languages, 332.34. Perschiebung, l 


SoyosI, 878, 379 (Table XLIII). 

SPANISH, Table XXIV, 289-89. 
influence on BAsQUE, 422, 
NEGRO, 299. 


Speech and upright stature, 43, 
articulate, a stage of language, 5.6, 
ascribed to gods by ancients, 10, 
begins with concepts, 6. 
many forces combine to produce, 8. 
or lógos distinguishes man from anima], 2. 
philosophy of, in Ny&ya, 485-36. 
primitive, 42-46. 
production of human, 108-09. 
rigid rules of correct, 430. 

“Vulgar” and *'correct"', 79. 
written, 5-6. 
-zone in the brain, 43 fn. 8. 

Srirants ( gw ), 113 and fn. 4, 115, 154. 
in ŠANSKRIT, 113-115, 114 (Fig. 8). 

y and w, 134. 

Spoonerism, 78. 

STAMBUL (Armenian), 308 (Table XXIX). 

“Standard” forms, 72. 

Stops (see Explosives). 

Stress and pitch accent, 167-71. 

“Strofig’’ verbs in GERANIO, 158. 

“Subject” and ‘‘Predicate’’, 48-49, 

: Subjunctive—‘‘Improper”’, 35 fn. 3 
ŠUDAN languages, 349-356, 354 (Table XXXVIII)- 
oa and BUSHMAN languages, 344. 
j isolating like CgrNzsz, 50, 950. 
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y languages (contd.)— 
P tences in, 50, 350. 
agglutinating languages, 28-29. 
P glntinstion in Ural-Altai, 374. 
"adverbial and case-endings, 185-86. 


ing originally separate words, 27. 

tive (or pronominal) in MELANESTAN, 839. 
form-building, 185-87. M 

jodependent words agglutinated, 33 and fn. 3 

inI-E origin of, 35, 

in I-E. piled up, 35 and fn. 1. 

jn SEMITIO, 400-01. 

primary ( aq ), 85, 180, 181 (Table VI), 183 (Table VII), 184.95. 
gobstantive, 185-86. 

gabdivisions of, 35. 

Sup (qa) (or case indicating), 35, 180. 

tin ( fare ) (or verbal), 35, 180, 186-87. 

unādi, 188 (Table VII). 

rikarana (verbal modificatory), 188 (Table VII), 186. 
| word building, 35, 183 ( Table ITI), 184-85. 

sm DIALECT, 854 (Table XXXVII. 

| ScwenIAN LANGUAGE, 418. 

| ermeas, 336, 337 (Table XXXIID. 

| Swan, 216 (Table XX), 219. 

| Srrerstition in language, 97. 

| Sar Gejan2Tr, 265 (Table XX). 

1 SRD SOUNDS, 113 fn. 2. 

| Surrounding languages, influence of, 327. 

l ŠTSIAN (see Elamite), 418-19. 

|| Susiax (or SvaxEr1sH), 382, (Table XLIV), 389. 

l ŠFABIAN, 983. 

| Sram fof Zaxzīnrn), 347, 848 (Table XXXVII). 

Swear words, 99 fn. 4. 

| cope, 165 tn. 5. 

| Štactica] classification of languages, 20. 

growth, 39, 56. 

relations, analysed in Agglutination, 50-51. | 
relations in I.-E., 51, 56. > 
Telationg in MELANESIAN, 339. 


k GEN 
sggl nt in8t: 
demonstra 
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relations in SEMITIO, 400-01. AGR 
relations naturally expressed by Position, 50 m 
vowel variation in SEMITIO, 96. š 


Syntax, a branch cf Linguistics, 16. 

a comparative, 16, 463. 

deals with the life of language, 107. 
Historical, 16. 

in BASQUE, 422, 

in the Brahmanas, 58 fn. 9. 

in SEMITIC depends on vowels, 400, 
in the Vendidad, 58 fn, 2. 

treated by Apollonius Dyskolos, 440, 


Synthetic stage, 53-56, 
languages, 38 (Table I). 
structure in GOTHIC, 279, 
to analytic in GERMANIC, 279. 
to analytic in I.-E., 34, 969, 
to analytic in SEMITIOC, 402. 
to analytic, progress, 34, 


SYRAOUSIAN (Greek), 298 (Table XXV). 
SYRIA0, 405 (Table XLVI), 411. 
SYRYEN:0, 376 (Table XLII), 


t sign of the feminine in SpurTic and HAMITIC, 397. 
TABALE, 348 (Table XXXVII). 
tadbhava words, 254, 255, 259. 
TAGALA, 886, 387 (Table XXXIII). 
Tanıtan, 887 (Table XXXIII). 
TAIRONG, 216 (Table IX). 
Tàri (Caspian), 820 (Table XXX). 
TAMIL, 222 (Table X), 923-94. 
gender in, 845 fn. 3, 362 fn. 3. 
grammars, 427. 
literature, 259. 
TARANSHT TURKI, 379 (Table XLIII). 
TASMANIAN, 884, 895 (Table XXXII), 842. 
tatsama words, 264-55, 259. 
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(rvanse), 364, 865 (Table XXXIX), 
asso, 875, 816 (Table XLI). 


go ig. 2). 
mab y, TM Io (Big. 9. 
gell-el-Amarn® tablets, 297. 
Tav6t: 997. e" 
ase in Basque, 422. 
in Hamitic, 357-58 — 
jn Semitic and Hsmitic, 397 
in Vedic Sanskrit, 358 fn. 
1 systems in I.-E., 188 fn. 1. 
| 8 22; 
E A a GOTH10), 280 (Table XXXIII). 
| quais (Table IX), 384 (Table XLV), 395, 
| "inland, 384 (Table XLV). 
Northern, 216 (Table 1X), 921. 
| mqgar- CHINESE, 014, 216 (Table IX). 
| qgari (West Panjab), 258 (Table XV) 
| qui Marwādī), 265 (Table XX). 
THARELI, 258 (Table XV). 
THESSALONIAN (Greek), 293 (Table XXV). 
4 Thinking is a restrained speaking or actiug, 12. 
- ‘Thinking makes analysis of percepts possible, 7. 
Thçught and language, 8,4. 
power oí, goes with power of speech, 44. 
l THRACIAN, 326. 
Tipet (Supax) Group, 254 (Table XXX VIII), 855. 


| TIBETAN (or Bxtorta), 216 (Table IX), 219. i 
literature consists of translation from Sanskrit, 215. 


| Dosr0-Borman, 214-15, 216 (Table IX), 217, 385. 

migrations of, 217. 

north Assam Group, 216 (Table IX), 217. 

- original home of, 217. 

| Tmgro-OHINESE in India, 211-15, 216 (Table IX:, 398-86. 

| Tibeto-Chinese (monosyllabic) Family, 384-86, 384 (Table XLV). 
| Tisgro-HiMArAYAN, 216 (Table IX), 217-19. 

borrowings from, in Pahadi, 264. 

|| Tierra del Fuego, language of, 44-46. 


| TickaNe 
| Tomy (405, (Table XLVI). 


| qerraxtD (G 
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"TIRHUTIĀ (MAITEILĪ), 261 (Table XVII). 
"TLINGTT, 330 (Table XXXI), 331. 
TODA DIALECT, 222 (Table X), 225 
Toco (Ba-ntuid), 351, 854 (Table XXXVIII) Š 
"TOKHARIAN, 300-02 
Tones in Chinese, 387-89. 
in Sudan languages, 350. 
TONGA DIALECT, 848 (Table XXXVII), 
'TONGAN. 387 (Table XXXTII,. 
Tongue, 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 
Tonkin, 384 (Table XLV). 
TORANE (Syriac), 405 (Table XLVI), 411. 
TonwALI, 238 (Table XIII). 
Tosx (South Albanian), 303 (Table XXVII, 
Toro, 216 (Table IX). 
Tower of Babel, legend of, 10. 
Trade words, 84-85. 
TRIPOLIAN DIALECT, 405 (Table XLVI). 
Tripura (Assam), 216 (Table IX). 
Trisyllabic law in Greek, 171. 
Tson, 330 (Table XXXT). 
Tunu—most highly developed Dravidian language, 222 (Table X), 235. 
Tonevse, 379 (Table XLIIT), 380. 
"TUNISTAN DIALECT, 405 (Table XLVI). 
TUPI-GUARNI, 330 (Table XXXI), 338. 
TURFAN DIALECTS, 820 (Table XXX), 393. 
Tunxisu, 26-27, 378, 379 (Table XLIII). 
admixture in Albanian 808. 
admixture in Roumanian, 286. 
admixture elements in Bulgarian, 305. 
grammar, 96. 
type of agglutination, 35 fn. 1. 
TURKOMAN, 878, 379 (Table XLTIT:. 
Tusca (Table XXIV), 287. 
Tut tut theory (see Pooh Pooh theory), 14 fn. 1. 
"TYROL DIALEOT, (Table XXIV), 287. 


, 


Usxkīsu, 381, 382 (Table XLIV). ' 
UDioyA, (Table XIV). 
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d (Table XLII), 377. 
| des” aaa. 979 (Table XLIIT). 
E. (Table XXIV), 985. 
irafeS» 119. 
mmatic8l in language, 80. 
anguage. 68. 
, natural language is best suited to be the, 534. 
6 posteriori 530-84. 
g prioris 580. 
1 mixed; 530. 
| roroiced stops, 119- 
à spirant8s 119. 
| gpdhmānīya, 114 (Fig. 3), 115. 
| pper Murray dialects , 841 (Table XXXIV). 
gan and Autar families, 372, 374-75. 


| 


I Jaun family, characteristics of, 372-77, 876 (Table XLII). 


| gun, 964, 965 (Table XX), 898. 

| arabicised, 524. 

essentially Western Hindi, 522. 

growth of, 587 fn. 

language of the camp, 591-92. 

literature, 264. 

neither Arabic nor Tràni, 522. 

of Indo-Iranian parentage, 537. 

represents Islamic culture, 523. 

script is Islamic, 525. 

vocabulary compared with English, 586 fn. 1. 

: 1 Urgeschichte (Linguistic Palaeontology) an interesting branch of 
Linguistics, 17. . 

Max Müller's contribution to, 456. 

method o!, 194. 

precautions to observe in, 191-203. 

| Urnordisch (original Norse), 280 (Table XXIII). 

Ūrsprache 21 and fn. 8. 

|| Taoa (Syriac), 405 (Table XLVI), 411. 

| Uro Azreo, 830 (Table XXXI), 381-32. 

|| Urle (fga or srfafērēt ). 111. 


876 


| 
Tu gal ] 
| gi 
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v (4) in Sanskrit, 130 fn. 1. Ë 
VAITUPU, 887 (Table XXXIII}. 
VANDA, 348 (Table XXXVIIT). 
VANDAT (North Spain), 280, Table XXIT1, 
Vannic, 420. 
VARHĀDĪ (MARATHI), 258 (‘Table XVI). 
Vargas (classes), five of Sanskrit sounds, 113 fn. 3 
Vedic age, lirguistio studies in tha, 494.96. 23 
hymns, analysed in Pada-text preserved, 494. 
hymns, explained in the Brāhmaņas, 245 and fn. 1 | 
hymns, some composed outside Tndia, 944. tS ang Io 
language, the first step to understand, 494. 
peculiarities avoided by Bopadeva, 436 and fn. 2, 
Sanskrit, (Table XIV), 248.44. 


VEGLIOTIO, (Table XXIV), 290, 326. 
Velar spirant, 114 (Fig. 3), 115 
Velars, 116, 117 (Fig. 4), 118 (Fig, 5), 119. 
Velum (fade or emqugq ), 111, 112 (Fig. 9). 
VENETIAN, 808 (Table XXVII). 
Venetic, 326. i 
Verb, finite, 58 and fn. 1. 
in BANTU, 25, 
in BAsQUE, 24-25. 
M in Munda, 213. 
in PRAKRIT, 252, 
in Veda, 186-88. 
position of, in DRAVIDIAN, 229 fn. 1. 


Verbal forms, finite, wanting in KuxicHin, 220. 
forms, wealth of, in I.-R., 207. 
system in HrrmITE is, I.-E., 229. 
system in TokHaRIAN, 302. ` 
systems in GREEK and SANskriT, 291. 


Vernacular, alternating ‘classicism and romanticism’ in, 149-01. 
Verner’s Law, 151 fn. 1, 157-58. 

VIOHOLĪ (Sindhi), 258 (Table XV). 

VICTORIA GROUP OF DIALEOTS, 341 (Table XXXIV). 
Vigesimal numeration, 214 and fn. 1. 
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girare 816-81. 


gjghabetical See of, in Sanskrit grammars, 187 fn. 1. 
in Greek modify meaning of root, 187 and fn 3. 

yisargas Table IV. 
ip PRAKRITS» 251. 

qocabulary of BASQUE, 422. 
of Manay. POLYNESIAN languages closely akin, 340 

š Eu apparatus in man, 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 

| chords, 109, 110 (Fig. 1), 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 


chords; vibration of, 118, 115 fn. 4. 


| yoout, 376 (Table XLIi), 377. 
| voice (tt ), 111. 
voiced and voiceless sounds ( wg and qq), 113. 
| Voiced aspirates of SANSKRIT in Avesta, 314. 
! sounds, 113. 
| sounds in MANDARIN CHINESE, 388 fn. 2. 
| Yoiceless unaspirates of Sanskrit and Avesta, 814. 
| voice of verbs, in GREEK, 291 fn. 1. 
negative in DRAVIDIAN, 229. 
| Yorapūx, 532. 
Your, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 
vorrsg, 375, 876 (Table XLII). 
| yorar, 376 (Table XLIT), 377. 
| Vowel, 121, 128. 
change of, in Hamitic verbs, 357. 
combinations in Avesta, 311-13. 
gradation, % series, T series, 176-77 (Table V). i 
gradation by Sanskrit grammarians, 171, 172 (Fig. 15), 173.. 
gradation by Western Scholars, 171, 172 (Fig. 15), 178. 
gradation due to accent shifting, 170-71. 
gradation in T.-E., 36, 174-76. 
gradation in Sanskrit, Table V. 
gradation—lengthened grade, 176. 
gradation or guna-vrddhi Samprasāraņa, 400 fn. 
gradation, principal vowels in, 175. 
gradation, six series of, 175. š 
gradation, steps of, 172 (Fig. 15), 178. 
gradation—strong grade, 176. 
Bradation—weak grade, 176. 
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"Vowel, (contd,)— 


harmony in Ural and Altai, 374-75, 
lengthening for plural in Sudan Languages, 
triangle, 125 (Figs. 8, 9), 196, 198 (Fig. 12) 
Vowels, 121. 
back, 124, 127 (Fig. 11), 199. 
back in SANSKRIT, 129-30, 
classification of, qualitative, 124-96, 
classification of, quantitative, 123-94. 
close ( gaq ), 126. 
extra-long (3 x), 128. 
front, 124, 196, 197 (Fig. 10). 
in AvESTA, prothetic and epenthetie, 311. 
in Gāthā, final always long, 312. 
in Mahārāstrī, 251. 
in OLD PERSIAN, 311. 
in Prakrit, open vowels developed, 251. 
in Sanskrit and Iranian, 811-19. 
in SEMITIO indicate the grammatical element, 32, 
long, 193. 
mixed, 194, 180, 181 (Fig. 13), 132. 
quality and quantity in, 193. 
semivowels and sonants in Sanskrit, 138 (Table III). 
short, 123, 
simplest, 123. 
sounds (see also Diphthongs) , 121-83. 
variation in the quality of, 194 fn. 9, 
"VRAODĀ, Table XIV, 252. 
«Vrddhi, 187. 
diphthongs in PRAKRITS, 251. 
diphthongs in SANSKRIT, 138 (Table III), Table IV. 


"*Vulgar"' and *'correct'” dialect, 79. 
‘Vulgar (or Neo-) Latin, Table XXIV, 286. 
«Vyākaraņa of Sanskrit, 494. 


851 and fn. 1, 


"WAIALA, 238 (Table XIII). 
WAKHĀ, 238 (Table XII), 320 (Table XXX), 325. 
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War words; 19-18. 
gi vERI (veron), 288 (Table XTIT), 939 fn. 1. 
A 
3 teh (Kymric), 168, 976 fn. 2, 277 (Table XXII), 978. 
M jgesimal system in, 214 fn. 1. 
Bos mass of consonants, 276 fn. 4. 


VinpAYURU-K AMILAROT, 841 (Table XXXIV). 
Women's language in India, 97 and fn. 1. 

Word (8) absence of a common for a common idea, 199. 
absence Of, in particular branches, 199-900. 
absence of, in several branches, 198-99, 

are root concepts, 179. 

borrowed, 196. 

puilding elements of language, 180. 

coupling of words in CHINESE, 389. 

delightfully vague, 102-08, 

denoting abstract ideas proof of gradual growth, 48. 
European, in India, 198. 

“empty” (or dead), in CHINESE, 392-93, 

foreign, popular adaptations of, 167. 

"fall" (or living), in CHINESE, 392-93, 

full, $abda), the label of concept, 47. 

independent single, in Mexican, 329. 

Trani and Ananro, in India, 198-99. 

laxity in the use of, 100-01. 

living, principle of its growth, 458. 

meaning of (see semantics). 

new words—concepts, 47-48. 

of one type used for a class, 100. 

pictures, 332. 

polite, 89. 

predominance of one element in, 104. 

Presence of a, in several languages, 195-98. 
Sanskrit, list of remarkable and obscure, 426. 
should be traced to the very root (Grimm's view), 458- 
Sañkara on, 7 fn. 1. 

"sentence, 24 fn. 1. 

"stage of language, 47. 

vulgar, 89. 
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World languages) must be living and growing, 532, 
of the future, 278, 529-539. 
qualities required in, 534, 
history of, 529-34. ; 
Wort-bilder (see Dhvangütmaka words), 352. 
"Writing, four stages of, 890 fn. 1. 
of China and Indie, 396 fn. 1. 
overcomes time and space, 5-6. 
"WULE GROUP (Sudan), 943 (Table XXXV), 354 (Table XXXVII) : 


Xosa zuLu, (Kafir) 347, 849 (Table XXXVII), 


y in Prakrits, 251. 

YAGHNOBĪ, 320 (Table XXX), 325. 

Yakum, 379 (Table XLIII), 380. 

Yao, 318 (Table XXXVIIj. 

YARKAND DIALECTS, 379 (Table XLIIT). 

YARUBA (OR EGBA) DIALECT, 954. 

YAUNDE, 354 (Table XXXVIII). 

Yentss1 Branch (Chinese), 214, 384 (Table XLV}, 886, 
YIDDISH, 408 fn. 1. ` 
YIDGHĀH, 233 (Table XII), 320 (Table XXX), 325. 
YUIN KURI GROUP, 841 (Table XXXIV). 

YUKAGIR, 372, 373 (Table XLI). 

Yohebo theory, 13. 


z (Z) in Iranian, 815. 

ZAKONIAN, 292, 293 (Table XXV). 
Zeitgeist of 20th century, 537. 
ZENAGA 


ķ 964, 365 (Table XXXIX). 
„ZENETE 


Zoroastrian doctrine of good and evil, 89. 

Parsis have Gujarati as mother-tongue, 232 fn. 2. 
-ZULu, 348 (Table XXXVII). 

borrowed Bushman phonology, 845. 
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Lea sfa, 192 m. 2. 

1| gaq (Table IV). 

le qaq AA, (Table IV) 
|grfsesicttarert aw:, 139 m. 3. 
ei (unvoiced), 113. 

4 qz 316. 

eiat, 128 fn. 4, 309 fn. 1. 

dns, 26.12. 2. 

Temm (unaspirate), 119. 

wa, 138. 

aaia steri sasi < aff: 1 
IET SITUE EI „TU: 


7 fn. lz 
Bi quf, 133 fn. 1. 


[qas 119. 

j RRT! 168 ín. 3. 
NARI, (epiglothia), 112. 
mita, 115. 

N spirant), 115, 


Riera: 188 fn, 1. 
l By, (Table IV). 

| Àt Ups), 111, 119. 
(labial), 117, 199. 
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(Reference to Pages and Tables) 


Sate (larynx), 119. 

agfa (larynx), 111. 

AWE (velar), 117, 192. 

TGM (pharynx), 111, 112, 

aug (Table IV). 

Tq 35, 180. : 

atga qaq (Table IV). 

Te (aesophagus or gullet) 111, 119 

waga ( pharynx) 111, 112. 

qu, 173, 400 fn. ` 

ADN 7S gt "P saa war Š 
qx, 86, fn. 2. 

T299, (Table IV). 

Ta (voice), 111, 118. 

*TIWa=t (vocal chords), 112, 

"gita ARY, 249 fn. 3. 

SITE, (Table IV). 


ferat (tongue; ; l 

farata (blade) | 

fame (front) Í 111, 119. 
fana (back) j 
faama, 115. 


WaS, (Table IV). 
ASU TA , (Table IV). 
afaa, 35, 180. 

dme (palatal), 117, 122. 
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(palate) He (cereb i 
arg ^P 111 and fn. 3, S Ex ral), 117, 119, 192,1% 
amic 112. KARI, 274, 809 p o U 
ere TU (Table LV), 
fas waw, 35- SUISSE QER, 180, to 1 | 
‘fem, 171 fn. 1, 498. fa-wt-m; 430. | 
` aag (teeth ridge) |, 119, fāga (open), 196. 
gal: (teeth) afa, 178, 400 fn. 3, 
qaq (dental), 117, 122. Weg, 47. 
WHAT , (Table IV). 
S 237 fn. 4. R ta 
Zhe 3 a), 111, 112, 
AAW (wind-pi 
Saura, 10. Pipe or tracha 
36 fn. 3 118, " 
ara ph et ce 
ata 899. 
urāt:, 9 fn. 1. ASSA, 
3 15 *iTe;, 166 fn. 1. 
MATA; z ^ we 
arfaatfaax, (Nasal cavity), 111. ks a Be fur 
gaq \ciose), 126. 
dicem, 168 fn. 3. i S 
m m Es PRINT sTSāfālē,  (Sanskritised 
BER $e : jaw-breaking), 255. 
«ri, 119. s ; 
T 4 43 gaa, 243. 
wierd, 243. 


Pare: «fta:, 168 fn. 3. 


uq (extra long), 128. | 
A wast ayah (s-alang), 267 fn. 8, 


S a | 486 fn. 2. gq Nn, 85s * 
171 fn. 1. i 

wer, 109, 119. SU 06 fn. 1 

sit; em, 166 in. 1. 


Teng «mat maw mad fi, famatg, (soft palate orvelum), 113, 


arat (mora), 193 248 fn. 9. — esetrarfa (pointe of contact) T 
, . 


sonority), 184 fn. 3. 
gqufüax (mouth passage), 111. «qx (sonority 


awia, 164. 
glīau, 432. 
tn. 8. 
«Še Goo of mouth cavity), 1 SS f 
fn. 3. AZ; (Table TV). 


le IV): z 
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j 4 i (Reference to pages) 
ghom: ? Arabic (contd.)— 
7-shēm, A-shan, 215 in. shemesh, 399 fn. 
buránji; 215. š i sufi, 361 fn. 
: -sufiyatun, 361 fn. ` 
abie : re E 
Eo. 361 fn takātaba, 401. 
rt 401. ` 7 taktubu, 401, Š 
m 102. ` yaqtulu, 82. 
Ben-jamin, 399 fn. ĀVESTA: 9 
onc " 
Beth-Shemesh, 399 fn. abda, Table facing 176. 
rir 402. adwanem, 314, 
drb, 402 fn. abu, 314, 
ikhwātun, <a fn. ahunem-Vairīm, 190 fn. 
iktataba, 401. Aburo, 815. 
inkataba, 401. airya, 270 fn. 
istaktaba, 401. airyo. 164. 
katabat, 401. anhu, 814. 
katab-i, 402. p : z 
-ā, 913. 
katabnë, 401. m E 
kālibatun, 361 fn. _ n is 
kātibun, 961 fn. ——_ MEER 
kitab, 147 fn. . . abs, 108, 818. 
Ao Aéahe-Vahiétahe, 190:fn. X 
m‘agal 101 aspacibyd, 813, 
naktubu, 401. ° sai EXE 
atala, 32. ERE UU 
ae 22 í a0š (Gāthic), 312. 
qawwas, 361 fn ss (Younger), 312. 


qawwasatun, 361 fn. aojo, 913. 


ta aurugo, 164. ` 
qital, 82. ; nr 
qitl, 32, s š ^ ayeni, 319. 2 
ERST - azəm, 815. : 
qutila 82. : è i - Š 
sāhir, 961 fn. alis, 815. 
sahiratun, 361 fn. paraiti, 819. 
; 613 
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Avesta ((contd.)— 


bavaiti, 164. - 
būmi, 314. 
cadwāras-c8, 170. 
cadwārē, 170. 
daēvāiš, 313. 


dnēvānghē, 818. 
dar@yo, 814x 
dārayat, 314. 

"dāuru, 201. . 
dazaiti, 815. 

drvant, 88. ^ 


fravaretas-cā, 165 fn. X pe 


* gādā, 914. 

, gādā, 315. 
gāuš, 313. 
gave (younger), 312. 
gavoi (Gachic), 312 
geusais (Gāthic), 318. 
haēnā, 312. 
Kaēnayā, 816. 
hai 6yo, 314. 
hakeret, 814. 
haxa, 314, 
hatrva, 814. ' 
haurva, 164. 


havanīm à ratūm à elc., 8106. 


henti, 312. 

hindu, 814. 

histaiti, 810. 
irinaxti, 164 fn. 313. 
irista, 96. 
"isavē, 315. 

idyajē, 164 fn. 
kafem, 314. ` 


Xxretou, 313, ` 


614 


Xratuš, 314. 
XSaČra, 165 fn. 
XŠadra, 315. 


xsadrāt (younger), 815, . 
X$nacūra, 165 fn, 
Xvafnsm, 314, 

mainyu$, 164. 


māzhem, 314. 
marogha, 87. 


mazāntem, 313, 


nabo, 308. 

pāhi, 314. 

patát-àp (Gāthic), 170. 
pita, 309. e 

ptà', 170 fn. 

pt'at-āp (Gāthic), 170. 
putra (Younger), 312. - 
puér& (Gàthic), 312. 
ratum, 912. 

rao, 308. 

ravān, 96 fn. 

satam, 271. 

tā (Gāthic), 170 and fn. 
tat-āp \Gathic), 170.. 
tauruna, 164. 
tbisyant, 315. 


tbisyantat (younger), 815. 


urüpayeinii, 164 fn. 
urvan, 88. : 
vafra, 163. ` 
vaēdā, 312. 


- yahista, 89 fn. 


, 


vamhanəm, 814. 
vasheus Manyhē, 190 fn, 


váxs, 310. 
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AVESTA ASQUE (contd.)— 
vəhrkó, 309. hakart, 24. : 
sis, 315. ` mnakarsu, 24, — = 

EDO 315. - odei, 429. 

* vohunám, 312. ; odots, 422; 

sdista, 312. oin, 422, 

“yaz, 308. ots, 422. 

sazaite, 312. zaldi, 421. 
yehyš (Gathic), 812. => zaldia, 49]. 

zanga, 314. BERBER DIALECTS oF Noatz Arara f 
Eia: 310. 2 — Tersisa :— 

Sla 313 : orta, 358 fog 

za0ta. 9*9. 

zastó, 315. . : BRAZILIAN Boroccpos : 

E: auatau, 15 fn. 

-NTU: 

BA $ chle, 28 auatou-Su-cu-on, 15 fn, 
ri , 28. 
abantu, 28. i CAUCASIAN LANGUAGE: 
payabonska!s, 28. š 2 | 
petu, 29 3 ai | 
emuchle, 23. 4 alsara 
sibatands, 25, 28. anda 581 fn. 
simtanda, 25, 22 arā i 
umuntu, 25. : J unda l : 
uvabonakala, 28 ura ] 
wetu, 25 CHEROKEE : 

Basque : MT amokhol } 
arreba, 422. ` nadholinin Ļ48, 383 
ahizpa, 422. naten i 
belar, 422, nin J 
belaun, 492. š < 3 

ŅESE: 
dakarkict, 2 Css 
dakigu, 499. kuaq-hua, 3958 
eztakiat, 421. liao, 898. 

` eztakichut, 421. man, 268. 
eztakikat, 421 fog miaou; 18. ; 
eztakinat, 421; * ni yao wo pu yao, 993 fn. 
eztakit, 421, . sezai,93fn. ^ 
eztakizut, 42]. ` shīb, 193 in. 
ginaku, 422, ssū, 899. 
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CHINESE '(contd.)— 


t'a lai, 393, 

t'a lai liao, 393. 

yeni yeng yens yeni, 989. 

yen3 ching, 389. 

yen; hei, 389; 

yen; pai, 899. 

ENGLISH: 

“A Daniel come to judgment," 
` 91. : 

ain't, ain't it, 25.. 

Allegory on the Nile, 76. 

Anzac (Australia and New 
Zealand Army Corps), 72 and 
fn. 

artichoke, 167. 

Ashburner, 166. 

atmosphere, 887 fn. 

'awful, 99. 

_ awfully nice man, 99. 
Bakerloo Railway, 70 fn. 
bairn, 10. : 
bar, 84. 
barley, 10 

` barn, 10. 
barrow, 10. 
beaming face, 91. 
bear, 10, 160. 

` bearers, 94. 

be, 155. 

beech, 92, 201. 

bier,- 10. 

birth, 10. 

blue jackets, 104. 

Blighty, 72. 

boy (Anglo Indian), 36. 

_bread-basket, 98. 
breed, 89. 
brethren, 99 fn, 


UAGE 
ENGLisH (contd,)— 

b 

eder (old English), 161, 


bro āer (old), 151. 
brother, 99 fn, 151 
burden, 10, : 
“but me no buis—” 


; ;17 
Cabal (Clifford, Arlingt z 


on, Bucki 
ham, Ashby a ne: 
Tio. Od Tanderigy, 
came], 196. ; 


cameleopard, 77, 165. 
can, could, 73. 
chair, 7 fn. 
cinematinee, 165, 
cluw, S9. 
cognac, 86. 
conference, 10. 
congress, 84. 
corn, 92. 
corpse, 88 fn. 
cuckoo, 18. 
current, 87. 
curíain, 105. 
dare, 155. 
daughter, 196. 
dazzle, 14. 
Dead—?— 1 389 
deer, 87. 
deference, 10. 
difference, 10. 
dilapidated, 100. 
dog, 198. 
—dom, 182. 
Dora (Defence of 
Act), 72 and fn. 
dreadful, 99. 
“dreadfully funny story", 99. 
drink, 30 fn. 
Esquire, 103. 


the Reslm 
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fxGLISE (contd.) — 

eyes of 2 potato, 91. 
fader, 151. 

father, 191, 155, 198. 
gertile, 10. 

fie, 14. 

fiend, 14. 

fish, fishes, 156, 360 fn. 
fowl, 87 fn. 


friend, 14 fn. 
front of the hack, gs. 
z galumphing, 77. 
gentleman, 102. 

god, 14 fn. 

“Gone west", 725 
good, 14 fn, 30 fn, 108. 
goo goo, 14 fn. 
grapeshot, 82. 
greens, 100 fn. 

hare, 159. 

hazy notion, 91. 
heathen, 88; 

heave, 15. 

holiness, 103. 

-hood, 182. 

hound, 198. 


Humpe (Henry VII & VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary I, Philip 
and Elizabeth), 73 fn. 


hyphenated, 98. 

inference, 10. 

is, 156. 

jazz, 14, 

kin, 155. 

lady, 102. 
"lamp, 198 

lantern, 198. 

like, 104. . ` 


ENGLISH (contd.)— 

lion, 196.. 

little Mary, 98. . 

literature, 170. 

loud, 152. 

love, 30 fa. K 

Ludlow, 167. 

ly, 31 fn., 182. . 

Macdermott, 167. 

Mackenzie, 167. 

Mackintosh, 86; : 

màn (Anglo-Indian), 2 fo., 
92 fn... . E 

marble, 136 fn., 166. , 

marmalade, 167. 

Master of Rolls, 94. 

meat, 87. 

miscreant, 101. 

moder (old English), 151. ^ 

mother, 151, 178. 

mute, 14 fo. 

mystery; 14 fn. 

myopia, 14 fn. 

nail, 89. 

native, 102. 

never-to-be-forgotten episode, 191 

*tOh-what-a-wicked-world'' 
191. 

paper, 87, 93. 

papyrus, 93. š 

“Pecuniary agencies have force 
to stimulate to speed the 
female horse.” 956 fn. 

pen, 93. 

petticoat-regiment, 104. 

plain, 96. 

ponder over a matter, 91. 

Pope, 92. 

profit, 80 fn 


etca, 
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purr of delight, 14 fn. 
quick, 159. 
Rüe-Bareli, 167. 
rarebit, 165. 

red coats, 104. 
reference , 10. 


- Rhubarb, 167. 


right, 108. 
ring out, 14. 
sail, 94. 
school, 163. 
scout, 196. : 
Shakespeare of Bengal, 91. 
shall, should, 78. 

should, would, could, 151, 


` 


- silly, 96. 


, 


sister, 198, 

gon, 198. 

Bort-of-end of-a-perfect- Fay feel: 
ing, 191. 

sot (children's), 75. 

spawn, 89. 

sport, 196. 

stable, 163. 

stamina to the family, 78. 

standards apology, 78. 

station, 163. 

*'straiglit-from-the-shoulder 
affair,” 191. 

Bweetmeat, 87. 

sweet words, 91. 

tasted a whole worm, 78. ` 


. teeth of a sa w, 91. 


fen, 155. 
terrible, 99, 
thanks awfully, 99. 


a m g) 


ENGnīsE (contd Den 


"the thin red 1 
thorp, 155. 
thou, 155, 
tide, 86. 
time, 86. 
tree, 84, 201. 
tummy, 98. 

` turtle (-dove), 


“two rags and a bug," 78. 


line," 104. 


166. 


` umbleness, 79 fn. 
unmentionables, 98. 


vixen, 91, 
volume, 91, 
walk, 30 fn. 


` 


Weigh in mind, 91. 
Weighty argument, 91. 
Welsh—rabbit, 165. 


white-turban, 


104. 


whitsuntide, 87. 


who, 155, 


wili, would, 73. 


wire, 87. 
wrong, 103. 
yester, 155. 
ywis, 156. 
zigzag, 14. 
zubian, 77. 


ESPERANTO : 
-et 
kat 
kat-id-et-o 
kat-id-o 
kat-in-et-ido 
kat-in-o 
-id 


"the bright young things,” -in 


99 fn. 


P4 
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pasion (Khumir Gersan :—(contd.) 
a. | wo (Old High German), 15$ 
| eile ; 360. š n (0. H. G.), 157. 
Jis : Ā ^ ies 8. 
a | pinuan (Gothic), 156,157. 
a ) biom (Gothic), 155 
bogen, 360 fn. 
E. i _ bruder, 151, 
E n bobo V ehunni (0. Ha G.), 155. 
zo dne dze | daubs (Goth.), 157. . 
P gown gowu I Dorf (High), 155. 
KE i | du (High), 155. 
AA nī I ša Eisen-und-Strassenbahnen, 79. 
zo lumo lumo i bem $9: 
Ei I Fiseh (High), 156. 
RE: | fisks (Goth), 156. 
M | forha (O. H:G.), 201. 
Bio wudo J fršulein, 76. 


fraulino. 76. ` 


FRENCH : fraulo, 76. 
affreux, 99. fressen, 89. 
école, 163. friosan, 158. 
épaule, 163. gadursan (Gothic), 158. 
horrible, 99. garian (Old Prussian), 201. 
marbre, 186 fn. gewiss (High), 156. 
n'est ce pas, 25. gewiss (High), 156. 
guatrevingts, 214 fn. gifroran, 1582 
spirituel, 99 fn. gikoran, 158 
terrible, 99. gistra (Goth.), 155. 
hwēr (High), 155. 
GALLA : hwo (Goth), 155. 
kanka ] ist (Goth.), 156. 
ki \ a ist (High), 156. 
UEUS | juggs (Goth ), 158. 
ti d Kēstre (0. H. G.), 155- 
kiosan, 158. 
GERMAN : tuni (Goth.), 155. 
acht (High German), 156. maul, 89. 
ahtšu (Gothic), 156. ` mund, 89. ` 
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GERMAN :—icont 


` mutter, 151. 
nift, 156. 
phunt (O. H. G.), 149. 
pim (Oy H. G.), 155. 
pund (Goth.), 149. 
selig, 96 fn. ` 
sibun (Gotb), 158. 
sie, 94, 95 fn.. | | 
. Spéhon (O. H. G.), 156. 
‘Stück, 360 fn. 
Stufe, 178. 
Swigar, 159. ` 
` Swéhur, 158. 
taihun (Goth), 165. 
taub, 157 fn. 
thorp (Goth.), 155. 
tier, 87 fn. 
triu (Goth), 201. 
turren (O. H; G.), 155. 
Tortur (-taube), 166. 
Ulbandus (Goth.), 201. 
Vater, 151, 155. 
vogel, 87 fn. 
Wer den Dichter will verschen 
muss in  Dichters Lande 
gehen (Goeth), 467 fn. 


wissa, 156. 
worter, 860 fn. 
worte, 360 fn. . 
wulpa, 158. 

zehn (High), 155. 
zeit, 86. 


" GIPSY LANGUAGE : 


bitcheni, 241, 242 fn, 
bori, 241. 

chal, 241, 242 fn. 
chēr, 242 and fn. 


+ 
` 


Gg 
IPSY LANGUAGE - *~(contd.) 
dik, 241, 249 fn. | 
drom, 241, 
dui, 241, 


jinney, 242 fn. 

jinni mengro, 241, 949 fn. 
kór, 919 and fn 
mengro, 249° fus 
pàni, 941. š: 
pawdle, 241, 249 fn, 
putsi, 242 and fn, 
rai, 242 and fn. 
rani, 242 and fn. 
Tig, 241 and 249 fn, 
shin, 241, 249 fn, 
tatchē, 241, 249 fn. 
Zi, 241, 242 fn, 


GREEK : 
adelphós, 92. 


anér, 164. 

apd, 308. 
atmós, 83. 
biēphi, 185 fn. 
bios, 159, 

-de, 185 fn. 
dēka, 155. 
didomi, 187 fn. 
drūs, 84, 201.- 
ēsti, 156. 
eupģtor, 174. 
gegelásko, 187 fn. 
genós, 155. 
gerásko, 187 fn. 
hazomai, 308. 
h&básko, 187 fn. 
hékaton, 271. 
heküre, 93. 
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E. Boo id.) EEK :—(contd.) 
ste 93. -thi, 185 fn. 
pit i und apt à 

| " emi, 157. 

J sod aiemēssmetba, 291. thrasus, 155. 
kakharómën, 157. tuphlós, 157. 
was 2 tūrbē, 155. 


+96, 174. 


991. 


iloips. 174. 
mater (Doric), 292. 
mater (Attic), 292. 
néphos; 308. . 
gi-ko-then, 185 fn. 
oktd, 155. 
noma, 16i. 
orusso, 309. 
osteón, 808. 
pamphaino, 187 fn. 
patēr, 174, 309. 
penthrés, 93. 
péphuka, 157. 
pétomai, 187 fn. 
péuthetai, 157. 
phāinē, 187 fn. 
phàmi (Doric), 171. 
phégós, 201. 
pheretron, 309. 
phero, 174. 
phero, 187 fn. 
phone, 174. 
phoro, 187 fn. ` 
phóros. 174. 
phráter, 92. 
phüó, 155. 
potéma, 187 fn. 
Sāka, 319. 
«then, 185 fa. 


GREENLANDISH : 
aulisar- 
aulisariartorasuarpok 


-peartor- Bu 


-pinnesuarpok sa) 


= 


GUJARATI : 
daryā, 82. 


Hamitic HAUSSA LANGUAGE + 


nagari } 

K. 859. 
tagari 

$i J 


HAWAIIAN : 


huli 1989. 
huli huli ) 


HEBREW : 
Benjamin, 190. - 
bethel, 190. 

El-i, 402. 
. Hakmīm, 408. 
kabalah, 78. 
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kwid ] 
kwis 
kwisa - 
kwiskwi 
uk 

ya 
yami 
yanum 
jaten 
yateni 
yatu 
yawen 
yaweni 
yentu 
yenzi 
yer. 
yes 

yesi 

yet 

yezi 


| 
| 

l 

| 

| 

I 
In 
| 299-300. 
| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

l 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

) 


` -HUnoN-IROQUOIS : 


awen ] 
‘daustante wacheret | 
eschoirhon Ļ45 
ondequohg : | 
Bitsonha ] 


I NDO-EUROPEAN URSPRACEE : 
*apó, 308. 
*bher-, 9. 
*bherotron, 309. 
*bheudh, 167 fn. 
*dhobh, 157 fn. 


*ekuos, 808. 


*Emtom, 271. 
*krtós, 186. 
*]éighmi, 309. 
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UA E 
E. Unspn : 
*mātēr, 352 Es 
*runc-, 809. 

*mntos, 187, 

*nébhos, 808. 

*osth, 308. 

*pētē, 809. 

x. 

pengve, 166, 273, 283. , 
*rothos, 808. 

"ulquos, 309. 


A 
*yag-, 308, 


Samarkand u Bokhārā-rā" 
—(Hafiz), 1 


bandeh, 95. 
burf, 163. | 
behedīn, 499 fn. | 
bhisht, 88. 

buzurg, 318 fn. 

būī, 104. 

Dastür, 499 fn. 

dikhàn, 88 fn. 

Hind, 105. 

hindsah, 105. 

hindu, 105. . 

IH&iün, 168. 

Trani, 145. 

Trün, 168. 

ishān ishün, 95, 145. 
istādan, 163.- 

khodà& bakhsh, 165. 
khurdheh, 87. 
"Ie DasLūr laïque, 499. 
murgh, 87. 

piltan, 91. 

Rustam i ān zamān, 91. 
Sādī, 318 fn. 
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Ella, 94, 95 fn. 
vos signorîa, 95. 


JAPANESE : 
aruku, 96. 
ase, 96. 
chi, 96. 

0 biroi, 96. 


KAMCHATKA DIALECT OF THE HY- 
PERDOREAN GROUP : 
itelmen, 372. 


KANARESE : . 
Sevaka-ra | 
Sevaka-ralli | 
Sevaka-rannu : 

Sevaka-rige t 

Sevaka rinda | 

; Sevaka-ru Sea] 


KANDHI : 
Wi 
ir $ 226 m. 


i _(contd.) KURDISE: 
Ire mermar, 166 büz, 901. 
gháhnümeh. š LATIN: 
Shir» 82, 198 in centum, 158, 271. 
ghumã, corpus, 89 fn., 309 fn. 
gimurgh» decen, 155. 
(stub 168 ego, 299. 
wajib, 101. — equus, 308. 
Watan parasti, 189. est, 156. 
fagus, 92, 201. 
13H : fero, 10. 
cat (old), 271. genus, 155. 
coic, 276. gus.us, 810. i 
dair, 201. hes, 155. 
- home ille, 287. 
JrALIAN : jungo, 187. 


juvencus, 158. 
lapis, 101 fn. 
larix, 201. 
lingo, 809. 


- lupus, 309. 


mēmē, 189. 
nebula, 398. 
neptis, 156. 
octo, 156. 

os, 9:8. 

panis, 104 fn. 
papa, 92, 155 fn, 
pater, 155, 309. 
pinna, 93. 
pisces, 156, 
pondus, 149. 
quercus, 201; 
guid, 299. 
quinque; 166, 283. 
quis, 299. 
quisquam, 299. 
quisque, 299. 
quo; 158. 


` 
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Latin :—(contd.) 
rota, 308. 
runcare, 309. 

. schola, 168. 
septem, 158. 
secé, 189. 
sisto, 910. ` 
spatula, 168. 
spicio, 156. 
tete, 189. 
tu, 155. 
turba, 155. 
vox, 810. 


Lieu (a HIMALAYAN DIALECT) : 


.hip'ung, 219 fn. 


LITHUANIAN : 
derwà, 201. 
gire, 201. - 
perkunas, 201. 


Maror (of New GUINEA) : 
i-mnaf 
ja-mnaf 
jamnaf-au 
si-mnaf 
si-mnaf-i 
Wwa-mnaí 


—— p a — — —À 
ñ 7 


MAGYAR : 
Magyarok 
Magyarokat | 

*. Magyaroknak 

Tērēk . 

Tērēkēk | 

Tórókóket | 

Tērčkčknek J 


Maray; À 
rajaraja, 389, 
surat, 339 fn. 


Moni : 
haere 
haere haere 


MEDIC : 
Spáka, 234 fn, 


MEXICAN : 
bikotémoa ] 
nišot$iteinoa | 
$otéi t 929. 
J 


Sotsite 


NAMA: 
khoi-b 
khci-s 


OLD PERSIAN : 
adam, 315. 
ariya, 270 fn. 
ava, 818 fn. ` 


Baga vazarka Auramazda ete, 


317. 
dast, 315. 
giriftash yakisang, 25 fn. 
hantiy, 312. 
vazarka, 318 fn. 


OLD SrAviIC : 
dnevo; 901. J < 
velībadū, 201. 

( 


OnMURI : 
spuk, 284 fn. 


OSCAN : 
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paray! : SOMALI : 
abr; ? 325 fn. : gal I] 
: à geli l 
| porTuGUESE : : goi 357. E 
pão, 104 fn- goi'goi Wee 
d j aor. 
PaAERIT * hoyo-di ' 
Hialu, helu, 253 fn. lab tas 7 ` 
piya, 2 950 fn. lab lab S 
gibalu, 253 fn. libah-hi pe à 
libahyodi | : 
BARATONGAN = ` i libah-ki, 361 fn. 
K mi tat. wass 359 m. 
nui-nu i 5 walati 
IN SUDANESE : š 
ROUMANIAN : SAN f | 
287. j 951. 
omul, 287 I 
wule, 353. 
RUSSIAN : 
sto, 271. SWAHILI : 
udani, 351 fn. 
SANSKRIT : 
Āndhra, 227 fn. Dee 
Indrüsóm& (RV), 190. fellahin, 414. 
karma, 149. UN ; 
kola, n Sulat i 
erue, 155 1n. Sungmulat | g 
Mitráyor-várunàyoh (RV), % i pu 
190 £ . sunulat | 
n: sunulutan J 
Mrga, 87. 
pitā, 170. TAMIL : 
priya, 250. ariga, 61. 
raja, 196. - cheiti, 102. 
saptan, 158. . : 
fatám, 158. TAGS! LANGUAGE: — . 
stha; 163, Pan lao, 267 fos 
stün, 163. - š 
yudh, 187 TU'OKHARHN : 
` yuvaáás, 158 kandh, p 
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TURKISH : 
ai-lar 
ev-ler 
sev-dir-il mek 
sev-dir-il me mek 
sev-dir-mek 


N : 
$ 914. 


. sev-il-mek ç 


1 

| 

| 

] 
sev-in-dir-il-mek I 97, 
sev-in-mek | 
sey-ish-dir-il-mek | 
sev-ish-mek | 
sev-mek | 
sev-me-mek -J 


Unpü : 
arz, 199. 
arz kurtā, 95. 
asmān, 918. 
bande nawāz, 95. 
daulat khānā, 95. 


farmāte haé, 95. 
gharīb-khānā, 95. 
gharib-parwar, 95. 
hararāt, 861 fn. 


: nDü :—(contģ,) 

huzūr, 95, 361 fn. 
ielām, 108, 
jalsā, 199. 

„ jawab, 199, 
sabzī, 100. 
sabzimandi, 100, 
sāheb, 199, 
shīr, 89, 


WELSH ; 
deugain, 214 fn, 


Llanfairpwllgwyngyll-gyll 


96 fn. 
pedwaru gain, 914 fn, 
pump, 276 
tringain, 214 fn, 
ugain, 214. 

ZULU : i 

pa-izulu 
pansi 
pa-nsi 
pezulu ] 
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|. LIST OF BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND 
| ARTICLES QUOTED 


aB G. of Psychology (Ogden). 

pegesD Civilization (G. Glotz). 

4 History of Sanskrit Literature (Keith). 

Aitareyā Brālanaņa 

Altindische Grammalik (Wackernagel). 

Altiranische Wörterbuch (Bartholomae). 

A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles (Jespersen). 
Analytic Syntax (Jespersen). > ; 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar (Rask). : : 

Annual Report of ihe Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institute, 
A Note on Sanskrit Compounds (I. J. S. Taraporewala). 
Anthropclogy (Marett). 

A Persian Grammar (Platts and Ranking). 

Arabic Conversation Grammar (Thatcher). 

Arabic Dictionary (H. A. Salmone). 

Aranyakas. 

Arcbaism in Hittite (E. H. Sturtevant). 

Arthagastra (Kautilya) (edited by Jolly). 

Aryan Religion (Schrader). 

A Sanskrit Version of Yasna IX. 

Ascent of Man (Drummond). 

A Short Manual of Comparative Philology (Giles). 

Ašoka Inscription (Woolner). 

Astadhyayi (Panini). 

Asntosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee Volumes. 

A System of Grammar (Jespersen). 

Atharva Veda. 

A Tramp Abroad (Mark Twain). 

A Treatise on the Accent Systems in Sanskrit and Greek (Bopp): 
Avesta, : 

Avesia Dictionary. 
Avesta Grammar (Jackson). : 
Avesta Texts (Geldner). š e 
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Basque—an article. 

Bhagavad Gita. 

Bhagacadgita-rahasya athacë Karmayoga (B, G . Tilak) 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. T 
Bhavisyat Purana. 

Bible (Luther). 

Bihar Peasant Life (Grierson). 

Brain and the Voice cf Speech (F. W. Motti. 
Brāhmaņas. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 

Bundahishn (Ferdinand Justi). 


Cambridge History of Indis. 

"Central Asian Slanting". 

China and the Chinese (Giles). 

Chinese Language—an article. 

Chinese Language and How to Learn it (Sir Walter Hillier}. 
Classical Journa 1. 

Collected Sanskrit Works of the Parsis. 

Commentaire sur le Yagna (Eugene Burnout). 


Comparative Gramunar of the Aryan languages of India (John Beames} 


Comparative Grammar of Dravidian languages (Caldwell) 
Comparative Grammar of the Greek Languages (Wright). 
Comparative Grammar of Hittite Language (Sturtevant). 


Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 


Gothic and German (Bopp). 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (O' Leary). 


Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der indo-germanischen 


Sprachen (Schleicher). 
Confessions of a Thug (Medows Tylor). 


Conjugation System of Sanskrit verbs as compared to that of Greek, 


Latin, Persian and Germanic (Bopp). 
Contamination in Language (Taraporewala). 
Content of Indian and Iranian Studies (Baily). 
Cratylus (Plato). 


Decipherment of the' Hittite Language (S. J. Crawford). 
Dēnkart. 
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Dparzoaāatrā (Tolly). 

pialogues (Plato). X | 

P. COP aU. Teri t sprachtypus (Dr. Harry Torezyner) 

pie Gliderung des australischen sprachen (Paler W. Schmidt). 

pie Religion der Veda (E. Oldenberg), - 

pie Sprachen der Hamiten (Meinhof). 

Dic Sprach familien und Sprachenkreise der Erde, 

Die Sprachstamme der Erde ,(Kieckers), 

Dnyanesvari. 

Drai Yashts.(Karl Geldner). | | 

Dravidisch und Urglesch (O. Schrader of Kiel). 

pr. Ganganath Jha M emorial Volume. 


Ecclezousai (Aristophanes). 
Eddas. 
Elementary Phonetics (Victor). 
Enoyclopaedia Britannica. 
Engiish Phonetics (Victor). 
English Phonetics (Daniel Jones). 
English Pronunciation Dictionary (Daniel Jones). 
Essai de Sémantique (Brčal). 
Essai sur le Pali (Burnoul and Lassen). 
Essay on Human Understanding (Locke). 
n Pahlavi (M. Hang). . 
us B 2 E School of Sanskrit Grammarians (Burnell). 
E:says on the Religion of the Parsis (Haug). 


` Essays on the Sacred languages (M. Haug). ` 


Essentials of English Grammar (Jespersen). ` |” 
Etudes Iraniennes (Darmesteter). ` 

;. tt). ' 
Etymologische Forschungen (A. F. Po E 26. 
Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of West’Africa (Ellis). 


Exact date of the arrival of the Parsis in India (Taraporewala). 


: ue idad. 
Facsimile of four leaves of the Bodelian rss. of the Vendida 
Festchrift (Prof. P. V. Kane). 
Five Gàthás of Zarathustra (M. Heug). : 
Formation of the Alphabet (Flinders Petrie). 
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Gatha Ahunavaiti. 

Gatha ba Mācnī. 

‘Gathas. 

Gatha Ushtavaiti. — 

Gathič Dictionary. ` 

General Phonetics (Noel Armfield), 

George Nameh (Dastur Mulla Firüz bin Mulla Kaus), 

German Bible (Luther). 

German Grammar (Grimm). ' 2 

German Grammar (Whitney). 

Gita Govinda (Jayadeva). 

Gliederumg der australischen Sprachen (Pater W. Schmidt), 

Gothic Bible. 

Grammaire comparée de langues classiques (A. Meillet and 
J. Vendryes). 

Grammaire du vieux Perse (Meillet). 

Grammar of Eastern Hindi compared with the othar Gaudian languages 
(Hoernle). : 

Grammar of the Sindhi Language compared with the Sanskrit Prakrit 
and the cognate Indian Vernaculars (Dr. Ernst Trumpp). 

Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen (R. Pischel) 

Grammatik Logik, Psychologie ihre Prinzipien und ihre Verhältnisse 
zu einander (Steinthal). 

Growth and Structure of the English Language (O. Jespersen). 

Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde (Bühler). 

Grundriss der iranischen Philologic. 

Grundriss der vergleichenden grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Brugmann). : 
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Handbook of Colloquial Japanese (Chamberlain). 
Handbook.of the Zend Language (Ferdinand Justi). 
Handbuch des Sanskrit (Thumb). 
Harvard Oriental Series. 
Haurvatat et Ameratot (Darmetester). 
Heiland (Old-Saxon epic). 
Historical! German Grammar (Wright). 
Historical Study of the Mother Torigue (H. C. Mo): 
History of Persia (Sykes). 

History of Sanskrit Prose (H. Oldenberg). 
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History of the German language (Behagel). 
History of the Gujarātī Language (Divatia). 


he Religions of A ; 
History of t neient Persians, Parthi 
(Thomas Hyde). s Parthians and Medes. 


gittite and Tocharan (Walter Petersen), 
. Hitopadesa. 

Homeland of the Aryas (Baron C. deHarlez). 
. Homērčtai of the Greeks. 
Homeric hymns. 


Indian Antiquary. 

Todian Coins (Rapson). 

Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Indian Palaeography. 

Indische Bibliothek. 

Indo Aryan Vernaculars (Grierson). 

Indo Iranian Phonology (Gray). 

Influence of Ana!ozy in Sanskrit (V. S. Ghate). 

Tnscriptions of Darius the Great on the Rock of Behistun. 

Intellectual Laws of Language and Bengali Semantics (Hemanta K. 
Sarkar). 

Introduction to Comparative Philology (J. M. E. Edwards). 

Introduction to Prakrit (Woolner). 

Introduction to the Natural History of Language (Tucker). 

Investigation on the origin of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language 
(Rask). - 

In what degree was Sanskrit a spoken language (Rapson). 

Iranischen namenbuch (Ferdinand J usti). 


Jütak dS; 
Jeeves Omnibus (P. G. I) 
Journal of the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 


Kalevala (Finnish epic). 

Kanarese Grammar (Spencer). ; 

Kané Fest Schrift. 1 
Karpüramafijari (Rājašekhara). - 
Kūšikālvrtti) (Jayāditya and Veru i 
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Kāvyādarša (Dandin). 
K. B. Pathak Commemoration Voiume. 
Khordeh-Avesta bà Maeni. ` 


Lalla Vakyani (Grierson & Barnett). 
Language—Its Nature, Development and Origin (Jespersen). 
Language (Vendryes). í 
Language and ita study (Whitney). 
Language and Languages (Graff), 
Language Families of Africa (Dr. Alice Werner). 
Language Literateur in Greece to-day (J. Marle Rief), 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worter buch (Walde). 
Legend of Yima and the Cradle Land of the Aryans 
Les Langues du Monde (Meillet & Cohen). i 
Lessons in Avesta (Sheriārjī Dādābhāi Bharuchā). : 
Lessons in Pahlavi (Sheriārii Dadabhái Bharuchā). 
Lexicon (Hesycbius). l 
Le Zend Avesta, ouvrage de Zoroastre, traduit en Francais sur 
V original Zend (Anquetil du Perron). Y 
Life and Growth cf Language (Whitney). 
Linguistic Studies in the Nineteenth Century (Holger Pedersen). 
Linguistic Survey of India (Sir G. A. Grierson). 
Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, Introduction d 1 étude 
des langues Indo Européenes (A. Meillet). 
Literary History of India (R. W. Frazer). 
Literary History of Persia (Browne). 
Literary History of the Arabs (Nicholson). 
Liturgy of. the Nile (Syriae works). 
Lore of the Ezour Vedam. 


(Taraporewala). 


Mādigān-i-Hazār Dādestān. 
Mahābhārata. 

Mahābhāsya (Patuiījali). 
Mahavamea, i A | 
Main currents of Gujarati Literature (Taraporewala). 

Main Lines of Language Growth (Taraporewala). ` 

Mānava Dharmašāstra. 
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Manual of Psychology. 
Marathi Lapguage (Jules Bloch). * 
Materialen Zur Kenntnis der Apabhraméa (Pisch 1) 
Memoires de la Société hnguistigue. i 
Memcirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Minnesang (Middle High German love lyrics), 
Miscelleneous Essays (Colebrooke). : 4 
Mittei'ungen der deutscher Orient-Gesellschafi. 
Modern Persian Ccnversation Grammar (W. St. Clair Tisdall) 
Morphologische Untersuchungen (Osthof and Brugmann) EX 
Mugdhabodha (Bopadeva). à 
Mumbāinā Samachar. 
Mysore Archaeological Report. 


Nepali Dictionary (Turner). 
New English Dictionary. 
Niebelungenlied (German epic). 
Nighaņtus. 

Nīrangistān. 

Nirukta. 


Old Testament, 

On the language and the Wisdom of the Indians (Friederich Schlegel). 

Origin and Development of Bengali Language (Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatter`i). A are 

Origin cf Language (Sasadhar Ray). 

Origins of Zoroastrianism (Baron C. deHarlez). 

Orion (B. G. Tilak). 

Ormazdet Ahriman: (Darmesteter). 

Ormuri or Bargista Language (Grierson). ` 

Outlines of Indian Philoloģy (John Beames). 


Pahlavi Pazand Glossary (Haug & Dastur Hoshang)- 
Pahlavi Pazand Glossary (Sheriarji Dādābhāi hs aen. 
Pāņini's Parts of Speech (Taraporewala). 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada (Taraporewala). 
Paribhagendu-Sekhara (Nagoji Bhatta). i 
Pashto Grammar (Ernst Trumpp)- 
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Pentateuch (Hebrew). 
Philology (Jackson), K 
Philosophy of Grammar (Jespersen). 
Philosophy of Speech (George Willis). 
Poetics (Aristotle). 7 ; 
Pradīpa (Kaiyyata). 
Pratisakhyas. 
Press and Poetry of Mod:zn Persia (Browne). 
Prinzipien der Sprachgesch ichte (Paul). 
Problem of Grammar (Prof. Allan Mawer). 
Progress in Language with special reference to English (J espersen) ; 
Prolegomena (Karl Geldner). ; - s 
Pulse of Asia (Eilsworth Huntingdon). 


Quran. 


Raghuvamáa. « 

Reallexikon (Schrader). 

Recent Discoveries in Sindh and the Panjab (Dr. Suniu K. Chatterji). ` 

Religion of the Parsis (John Wilson). 

Religion of Zarathustra (Balsārā). 

Revayets (Anguetil du Perron). 

Revuo Psiche. 

Rgveda. 

Rististan. ` 

Romance of Excavation (David Master). 

Roots, verb forms and Primary Derivations of the Sanskrit Language 
(Whitney).. 

Ksi (Taraporewala). š 


Sabdakathà (Ramendra Sundar Trivedi). 
Sabdānušāsana (Hemachandra). 
Sabdašakti prakāšikā (JagadīSba Tarkālankāra). 
Sabdalattva (Rabindra:Nath Tagore). 
Sacred Books of the East (F, Max Müller). 
` Sakuntalà, SE ` 
Samachar Darpan, 
Sanskrit Diphthongs (T'araporewala). 
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Sanskrit Grammar (Whitney), ģ 


ganskrit Literature (Macdonell). 
Sanskrit Reader (C. R. Lanman). 
Santali Grammar (Skrefsrud). 

Sargon I Inscription. 

Gasoniun Inscription (E. W. West). 
Science of Language (Moulton). 
gcience of Language (F. Max Müller), 


Gelections from Classical Gujarati Literature (Taraporewala) 
Shāhnameh. : A 


Siddhānta K aumudī (Bhattojī Diksita). 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubillee Vols. 

$isupāla-badha. 

Sitzunesberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Snorra (Younger Edda). ^ 

Sogdian Grammar (Robert Gauthiot). 

Son of Boethius. 1 

Sophist (Plato) 

Specimens of Bushman Folk-lore (Miss Lloyd). 

Spiegal Memorial Vol. 

Strasburg Oaths. 

Studies in Parsi History (3. H. Hodiwala). 

Studium der Indogermanischen Sprachen. (Delbrūck). s 
Systems of Sanskrit Grammar (Belvelkar). 


Toittiriya Samhita. 

Talmud. (Jewish).. 

Tehmurasp fragments. 

Theaetetus (Plato). . 

The Book of Ardāvirāf (Haug & West). 

Three Lectures on the Science of Language (Max Miller). 

Three men in a boat (Jerome K. Jerome). 

Through the Looking Glass and what Alice found there (Lewis Carral). 


Tokharian Grammar (Schultze Sieg and Siegling). ue 
Tokharisch, die Sprache der Indo Skythen (Sieg and Siegling). 
Tolkappiyan. 


Torgum (Jewish). 
Trois conférences Sur les Gathas. 
Tulsi Ramayana 
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Uber die Metrik der jungern Avesta (Geldner). 
Upanisad. 


Vārttikas of Katyayana. R 
Vedanta Sūtrabhāsya (Sankara). 

Vedas, 2 

Vedic Grammar for Students (Macdone!!). 

Vendidad. 

Visparad. 

Vrttisūtra (or Kāšikāvriti). ; 


Wilson Philological Lectures. 
Wor!d History (Helmholtz). | 
Wērterbuch Zum Rgveda (Grassmann). | 
Writings and Religion of the Parsis (Martin Hang). 


į 


Yajur Veda. . 
Yasna. 
Yasna Haptanghaiti 


Zarathost Nama (Cāmāji). 

Zarathosti Dharma Niti (Bharuch). 

Zeitschrīft fiir Ethnologie. 

Zeitschrift für Indologie und Iranistik 

Zend (See Avesta). > 
Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran (J ackson), 

Zum Alliranischen Wörterbuch (Bartholomac). ` 
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Albertus: Magnus, 443. 
Alexander; 310, 321, 419.- 
Alfred the Great, 282. 
Amenophis TII, IV, 407. 

Andreas» F- C 481-83. 

Anklesariü Behrāmgor T. 501, 504. 
Anklesarià Tehmurasp Dinshāhjī, 508, 504. 
Anquetil du Perron, 444-45, 454, 458. 
īpišali, 426. : 

Apollonius Dyskolos, 440. 

Aristotle, 498. 

Ascoli, 911. 

Ašoka, 250. 

| assurbani-pal, 406. 


Bacon, Roger; 448. 
Bailey H. W. 471 fn. 1, 511, fn. 1. 
Balsārā, Sohrāb J ümshedji, 506. 
Bāņa, 192. 
Bartholomae, Christian 170 fn. 8, 483-85. 
Beames, John, 473. 
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486 fn. 1, 2. ; 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, 491-92. 
Bhandarkar, Prof. Shridhar, 489 fn. 1. 
Bhandarkar Sir Rāmakrsņa Gopal, 499-90. 
Bharuchā, Sheriārjī Dādābhāi, 504, 505. 
Bhatta, Kumārila, 223. 
Bhattojī Diksita, 489-34. 
Bleek, 458, 
Bloch, Jules, 474. 
Bloomfield, 1 fn. 1, 
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Bóbtlirgk, Otto, 456-57, . 
Bopadeva, 435,.436.37. 
Bopp, Franz, 452. 
Breal, 81. . ; 
Browne Edward G., 442 fn. 2, 485-86, 
Brugmann, Karl, 137, 187, 461-62, 462 fn. 1. 


` Bühler, Georg, 467-68. 


Burnell, 427 fn. 2, 481 fn. 2. 
Burnouf, Eugéne, 454-55, 458. 


Caldwell, Bishop, 221 fn. 1, 925 fn. 2, 228 fn. 1, 299 fn. 1, 473. 
Cama K. R., 458, 495-501, 

Candragomin, 435, 

Carey, William, 446. 


-Car1ol, Lewis, 77 fn. 9. 


Chamberlain, 95 fn. 5, 

Charleniagne, 228, 535. 

Chatterjee, S. K., 209 fn. 1, 228 fn. 2, 245 fn. 3, 417. 
Chatterton, 149 fn. 2. 
Chezy, 454. 

Clarke, W. J. 529 fn. 2, 
Cohen, Marcel, 827 fn. 1, 833 fn. 2, 840 fn. 1, 507. 
Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, 485 fn. 2, 449.50, 
Collins, Mark, 419 fn. 1. 

Oonfucius, 394 fn. 2, 

Crawford, S. J., 296. fn. 1, 899 fn 1. 


" 


Dāji, Dr. Bhau, 491, 492. 

Daņdin, 192, 248 fn. 2, 

Dante, 288 fn.1. ` ` 

Darius, 311, 459. 

Darmesteter, James, 445, 479-80. 

Dastur Behramjī Edaljī Sanjānā, 498. 

Dastur Dārāb of Surat, 497. 

Dastur Dārāb Peshotan Sanjānā, 502. 

Dastur Hoshang Jāmāsp Jāmāsp-Āsā, 477, 501. — , 
Dastur Jamaspji Minochehrjī Jāmāsp-Āsā. 501. 
Dastur Mulla Fīrūz bin Mullā K&us, 497-98, 500. 
Dastur Peshotan Behrāmjī Sanjānā.of Bombay, 501-02.. 
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de Parlez, Baron C., 479. 

De elbriick, B. 168 fn. 2, 452 fn. 1, 462 fn. 2, 463. 

pescartes: 529. 

phalla» Sbamsul Ulema Dastur Dr. M. N., 483. 

Dionysios Thras, 440. 

pivatia P Narasingrao Bholānāth, 145 and fn. 3, 149, 493-91. 
Drummond, 40 fn. 1. 

Domville, 132 fn. 1, 135 fn. 2. 

Dundreary, Lord, 145 fn. 1. 

pusbaratta, King, 419. 


Edwards, J. M. 294 fn. 2 
Egbert, 281. 

Eknath, 259. 

Ellis, 853 fn. 1. 

Evans E. P. AT6 fn. 2. 


(ai) Fārābī, 443: 
Frachtenberg, L. J. 89 fn. 2. 
Frazer, R. W. 446 fn. 1, 447 fn. 1. 


Geiger (W.), 488. 

Ģeldner, Kari, 468-69 ‘and fn. 1, 2, 485 fn: 1. 

George TIT, 498. 

Ghate, V. S. 74 fn. 1; 

fal) Ghazzàli, 443. 

Giles, Dr. P. 204 and fn. 2 

Giles, Prof. (of Chinese), 387 fn. 1, 888 In. 1, 391 fn. 9, 392 fn. 1,2,3,4. 
Goethe, 447 and fn. 1, 449, 467 fn. 2. 

Goldberg, 1 fn. 1. š 
Graff, 226 fn. 1. 

Grassmann, 157, 158, 494 fn. 1. 


Gray, 325 fn. 2. ` ` 9 ! 8, / 
Griersor, Sir George Abraham, 909 fn. 1, 212 fn. 9, 218, 9s fn. 3; 
917 fn. 1, 218 fn. 2, 990 fn. 1, 223 fn. 4, 231 and fn., 984 fn- L,- 


235 fn. 1, 2, 239 fn. 1, 248. fn. 1, 255 fn. 1, 260 fn. 1, 267, 475, 513. 
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Grotefund, Georg Friederich, 459, ` 
Gune, 164 fn. 4. 
‘Gupta, Nagendranath, 524. 
Hafiz, 105-fn. 2. 
Hamilton, Alexander, 450. 
Hammurabi, 406. ` 
Hastings, Warren, 486. 
Haug, Martin, 898 fn. 8, 476-77, 501. 
Helmholt, 388 fn. 3. 
"Hemacandra, 249, 266, 428 fn. 2, 435.36. 
Heras, Father, 223 fn. 2, 418. 
Herder, 449.. 
Herodotūs, 807 fn. 1. 
Hesychius, 417 fn. 1. : ` 


` Hieuen Tsang, 426 fn. 8. 

Hillier, Sir Walter, 387 fn. lg | 
Hodgson, 218. 

Hodiwaia, Prof. S. H , 237 fn. 1. 
Hoernle, 231, 474. 

Hombuiger, Mlle L. 356. 

Horzny, 899 fn. 1. 

Hiibschmann, 496. 

Humboldt, W. V. 447, 450-51, 465. 
Hyde, Thomas, 443. 


Ibn Rushd (Avérroes), 443. 

Ib» Sina (Avicenna), S 

Ihre, 152, ` 
_ Iqbal, Sir Mohammod, 479, 

Tévara Chandra Vidyasagara, 490-91. 
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Jackson, 311 fn. 2, 312 fns 3, 816 fn. 1, 448 and fn. 1, 455, 465 fn, 21, 83. 


Jacobi, Hermann, 472. 

` Jagadīša Tarkālankāra, 495. 
Jainendra, 485. 

-Jayaditya of Kashmir, 433, 
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JByasi, Malik Muhammad, 262. : 
Jerome K. Jerome, 191 fn. 9, 4 
Jespersen: O., 508-509. ) 
*Jnanešvār, 959. 
Jolly; Julius, 468-64. 
Jones, Daniel, 509. 
Jones, Sir William, 444, 445, 448-49, 
Justi; Ferdinand, 478-79. 


. Kaiyyata, 426, 433. 

Kālidāsa, 131 fn. 3, 447. 

Kanga, Kavasii Edalji, 503. : 
Kāsakrtsna, 426. ° 
Kātyāyana, 427, 431-82. 

Kemal Ataturk, Mustafa, 978. 

Khabardar, 149. 

Khareghit, Mancherji P.; 505 fn. 1. 
"Kieckers, 327 fn. 1, 882, 375 fn. 1, 403 fn. 2, 404, 
Kielhorn, 434 ín. 2. : 
Know, Sten, 218 fn. 2, 3, 219 fn, 2- 

Kukn, 483. 


Lal Did or Laila, 240. 
Lanman, Charles R. 470. 
Lassen, 454. 

Latham Dr., 204. 

Laufer, 471 ín. 1. 

Leskien, 461. 

Levi, Sylvain, 470-71, 511. 
Liebich, Prof. Berthold, 434 fn. 2. 
- Logeman, W. S. 462 fn. 2. 
Lommel, Prof. 482 fn. 1. 

Lord Henry, 443. 

Lūders, Heinrich, 474-75, 494. * 


Macaulay, 150 fn. 2. Es 
Macdonell, A. A., 445 fn. 2. 
` Màghe, 192. 
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Mahinda, 250. 

(a1) M'amün, 321, 502 fn. 1. 
Marett, R. R., 5 fn. 1 & 9, 48. 
Mark Twain, 192. 

Masters, David, 921 fn. 1, 460 fn. 1. 
MeCabe, Joseph, 443 fn. 1. : 

Meghām Jhaverchand, 266. 

Mehta, Narasinba, $6. 

Meillet, 1 fn. 1, 327 fn. 1, 333 fn. 2, 319 fn. it; 489, 507 
Meinhof, 314 fn. 3, 362 and fn. 4. 2 
Mesha, King, 408. i 

Methodius, 304. ; 

Mills, Lawrence H., 480-81. j 2 
Milton, 79. 

Mīrā, 266 fn. 1. 

Mitra, Rajendra Tala, 491. 

Modi, Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji, 445 fn, 1, 501, 505.06, 
Mohammad, 413. 

Mohl, Prof. 499. 

Mott, F. W., 43 fn. 8. 

Moulton, 195 fn. 1, 199 fn. 2. ` 


Müller, F. 30, 389 fn. 1. ` ; 
Müller, F. Max, 1 fn. 1, 10 and In. 1, 18, 96, 157 fn. 4, 159, 191, 202 


Š and fn. 1, 204, 212 fn. 2, 269, 456, 498. 
Müller, Wilhelm, 202 fn. 1. 
(al) Mutawablal, 310. 


f 


Nagoji Bhatta, 434. 

Nairyosang Dhaval, Dastur, 495-96. 
Nümdev, 259. 

Nānālal, 149. 

Narasimhacbar, R., 991 fn. 9. 
Nebuchadnazzar, 406. 

„Nicholson, 412 fn, 1. 

Nijebuhr, 459.. / 

- Nrpatunga, 224. 


'Oldenberg, Hermann, 471-72. 
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0' Jeary» Dr. De Lacy, 367, 396 fp. 1, 403 fn. 8, 404 fn. 1; 410 fn.5, 
413 fn. 2: , N 

ppert. Prof., 499. 


ast , Hermann, 461. 


` 


panini, 186, 192, 426-30, 432, 2 - 

Pardeši» Govinda Šāstrī, 430 fn.-2, 

patanjali; 482. 

paul Hermann, 469 and fn. 9. ; 
pedersen, Holger, 429 fn. 1, 441 fn. 1, 447 fn. 8, 450 fn. 2, 454 fn. 2 
peillot, 471 fn. 1. 

Peterson; Walter, 297 fn. 1, 

Pischel, R., 471. 

Plato, 438-10. 

Pliny, 218. 

Pope, Dr. G. U., 291, 

Postel Guillaume, 443. 

Pott, August F., 455-56. 

Prinsep, James, 460. 

Piolemy, 213. 


Rabādī Aspandiārjī Framji, 498. 

Rājašekhara, 218. 

Rapson, Edward James, 424 fn. 1, 480 fn. 1, 475-76. 
Rask. Rasmus Kristian, 146 fn. 1, 152, 279, 453-54. 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 459-60. . 

Roy, Rājā Rammohan, 487-89. 

Ray, Sasadbar, 9 fn. l. + 

Reichelt, Dr., 484. 

Rogers, Abraham, 445. 


Roth, Rudolf, 456-57, 46% 477. 


St. Augustine, 407. 

St. Clair Tisdall, W., 34 fn. 
St. Cyrii Bishop. 304. 
Salmonč E. A., 399 fn. 3. 
Sankara, 7 fn. 1. 

Sargon I, 406. 
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Sāyaņa, 317 ín. 2, 496. ' 

Sayce, Prof., 1 fn. 1, 399 fn. 1. 

- Schlegel, Adolf, 452. 

, Schlegel, Friederich, 450. 

Schleicher, August, 457#58, 461. 

Schmidt, Pater W., 211, 213, ga 823 fn. 1, 312, : D 
Schrader, O. (of Adyar), 223 fn. í 


AGR 


Schrader, O. (of Breslau), 92 fn. " 195, 201 fn. 1, 3, 4 à fa. 9 
ES 2, 461. 


Schultze, 300 fn. 2. 
, Schwarz, 446. 
Scot, Michael, 443. 
Shakespeare, 79 
Shen Yo, 389 fn. 2. 
Sheridan, R. B., 77. 
` Siddiqi, 481 fn. 1. 
Sieg, Prof., 300 fn. 2, 
Siegling, 300 fn. 2. 
Skrefsrad, 218. 
Spencer, 29 fn. 2, 
Spiegel, 458, 499. 
Spooner, Dr. (of Oxford), 78. 
Steinthal, Hs, 455 fn. 1, 460-61. 
Strong, H. A., 462 fn. 2. 
Sturtevant, E. H., 297 fn. 1, 298 and fn. 2, 
Sukhadwala, Sheth Dāmodar, 500. 
Sukthankar, Dr. Vishnu 5., 475, 494-95. 


Tagore (Thākur), Dwarkanath, 488. 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 145 fn. 2, 150, 260, 470, 488 fn, 2, 
Tārānāth of Tibet, 496 fn. 3. 
Taylor, Medows, 267 fn. 1, 
Thatcher, 361 fn. 2. 

Thompson John, 187 fn. 3. 

Tiglath Pileser I, 406. 

Tilak, B. G., 205 and fn. 1, 492-23. 
Todar Mal Pandit, of Lahore, 472: 
"Torezyner, Dr. H., 31 fn. 4. 
Tripathi Govindrām, 150. ` 


527 fn. 1. 
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Trumpp» Dr- Ernst, 474. 
. mycker, 19 fn. 1, 2,23 fn. 4, 91 fn. 
D. DN ELO m n, ge b 1, 90 fn. 1, 147, 148 and 

fn. 2, 408 fn. 1. 
qukárüm, 959. 
Turner, 512. 


1, 396 fn. 1, 397 fn. 2, 399 


Unwala, Dr. Jamshedjt M., 484, 


Valla, Laurentius, 441. 
Vāmans, 433. 

Vendryes. 1. fn. 1, 507, 511. 
Verner Karl, 157-58. 


Wackernagel, J., 472-78, 482 fn. 1. 

Weekley, fn. 1. 

Werner, Dr. Alice, 842 fn. 1, 345 fn. 1, 347 fn. 1, 352 fn. 1, 8, 353 fn. 1, 
357 fn. 2, 862 fn. 1, 2, 4. : 

West, E. W., 477, 478. 

Westergaard, 458 and fn. 1, 469, 479. 

Wheeler, B. I., 462 fn. 2. 

Wheelock, Abraham, 443. 

Whitney, W. D., 1 fn. 1, 35 fn. 3, 162 fp. 1, 183 fn. 2, 188 fn. 3, 462-63, 
470, 475 fn. 1. 

Wilkins, Charles, 447. 

Willis, George, 14 fn. 2. 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. John, 498. 

Winckler, Hugo, 297 fn. 2. 

Wodehouse, P. G.,191 fn. 1, 

Wolff, Dr., 484. 

Woolner, 246 fn. 3, 247 fn. 2, 250 fn. 1, 251 fn. 1. 

Wright, 174 fn. 2. 

Wulfilas, Bishop, 279. 

Wu ti, Emperor, 389 fn 2. ` 


Yāska, 425-26, 427 fn, 8. 


Zamenhof Dr. L., 580-33. 
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aaa BAR, 98. 
wg 912. 
ere 814. 
[seran 115. 
sri uo 115. 
«qq; 908 
wq, 425 fn. 2. 
qatga 163 fn. 2 
Way 814. 
ag Ut: Wate aam, 84 fn..1 
ādā \ 299. 
wf 312. 
EP 299. 
waq, 164. 
sry, 164. 
aat: 318 fn. 8. 
«ts, 103. 
=: 308. 
wur, 313. 
vr, 156. 
wg, 102, 314. 
R: 102, 315. 
«ati, 168. 
aa. 156 
fq, 308. 


eq, 316. 


afg: 315. 

ara, 95. | 

ATT, 83. 

IET. 83. 

"fex 3 fn. 1. 

"eb 186. 

14, 95. 

mufa, 13. 

"Trait 97. 

"amr, 108. 

argatu, 166. 

"SIT fremere st amaa 
agfa, 44 fn. 1, 

s Ga faad arā, 78. 

syg:, 315. 

sera, 318 fn. 9. 

«ga 

LĪZA IL 163. 

saaa o 

seta 94. 

Tg% 163. 

way, 248 fn. 3. 

SAL, 97 

sfx, 168. 

«arg, 130 fn. 1. 


gv, 91. 


sa, 160, 813 
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ard, 160. Í / maim, 159 and fn. 1. 
«ga. 312. wa, 315, 
q, 97. fa, 318. 
cst, 97. MA, 97. 
aai Ag att, 13. Wna, 165 fn. 4. 
gat at (or da) fau %, 97. ` Rirīem, 165 fri. 4. 
aus, 251. ` alar, 165 fn. 4 
aaa. 319. uri, 89. 
q«i, 97. gi. ķer 
š ati qu 
RS i js qe, 86 
ag panes 
garīgai Taq, 96. WAR, s 
166 Ra qiz, 82. 
DREAM qmi, 1 fn. 
qut, 166. a i 
qu 314. E SIUS . 
eu 14. Tā, 312. 
E 35 fn. mar, 314. 
aa 84. arat:, 315. 
e 88 ra, 100. 
E : frxfērza, 82. 
S 139. : fafx, 201. 
atem d 
qug, 442 fn. 1 SUR pos 
Ti 155. qeu i 
aragal, 74. 7 T 
arat, 100. wo | 
TU, 139. 
fāfūfaam, 166. io 
fame, 99. NA 88. 
x 3 
hal amt ķ 97. fer, 83 In. 3 
ay aus, 104. 
E ° ar, 100. 
, 105. 
aa, 136 ! Het | so 
-3 . 
m m 2 fn. 5 
māt:, 313. asī, 82 im. 
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"x | 83 In. 8 SO. 

war s: Say, 163. 

wx ax, 83 fn. 3 lu", 89. 

area frafaz, 104. : HW, 164. 

Sura’, 104. qu, 98. 

gat, 97. «emu, 95. . 

aera, 89. aratan, 249, 
qn, 313. ` atas}, 165. 

wm, 1 fn. 2, 163. fast ər eif, 360, fn, 9, 

«arg, 163 fn. 1. ` . frerfa, 310. 

«qaat, 103. E dig, 84. 

war, 163. disais, 97, 

frs, 918, fn. 10. ` emt, 164, fn. 3. 
` fex, 186. aq, 155. 

wet | 358, fn. 3. E 

sra : zag, 88. 

A3, 108. Y aw, 155. 

7G, 318, fn. 8. 

ri I fn. 3; Em "us 

Tz, figz, 157, fn. 4. «m, 84. 

ed | RA aaa’ q «gg, 78. 

«qd «rema, 167, fn. 4, 
- wiZyurfu, 99. Star, 359, fn. 1. 

Brae, 359, fn. 1. i glam, 198. 

si, 314. : «tar, 198 

mag’, 89. ; A, 314. 

anad}, 74, gam, 166. 

sila;, 159. z gā, 103. 
Maaa, 35, fn. 1. gm arm MAR, 97. 
"alfa, 157. Qaam, 84, fn. 1. 
` silta, 89. ara l. 
Stet, 310. iim anam 

mm ae šara:, 313. 
Ug, 168. 23;, 313. 
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aeai, 88. 
zaga, 98. 
zagtu 93. 
fm, 99. 

fede, 103. 
fear, 815. 
gaa, 101. 
qm, 166. 

«ca, 164. 

qa, 108. 

aag 314. 
Wa, 82. 

Wü, 155. 

šq, 74. 

aaa 76. 
wat 

qax, 249. 
qaa, 16%. 
smi, 102, fn. 2. 
aci, 74. 

GELA 156. 

a4:, 308. 

az, 164. 

«m, 164. 

ANU, 166. 

3, 164. 

alata, 166. 
uzas, 163. 
Ee ķ 358, in.3 
A S tē 


- qa; 85. 


/ 


Wa fe and fn. 3. 


e 
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We, 166. 

Were, 164. 

wu, 85. 

ufefaq, 318, fn. 6. 
afe, 201. 

gara, 201. 

yu, 85. 


afam) bus fn.2 3 
vata 

urga, 248 fn. 3. 

qnae, 101. 

urget, 74. 


aie, 101 fn. 2. 
ugg, 101. 
fa, 314. 
farat, 166. 
fam, 74. 
faat, 155, 309. 


fe | 199. 


gea, 147, fn. 1, 442, fn. 1. 


wae, 99. 
Wala, 318, fn. 7. 


mue, 101, fn. 2. 
Fa, 91. 
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mataua, 165, fn. 4. 
Were, 96. 

qaarstai sta, 96. 
Tes, 98. 

Wee, Fest. 358, fn. 3." 
qum 157. 

quu, 163. 

ara, 167, fn. 
faamai: 86. 

quá, 163. 

siqiqa, 99. 

dzī. 83. 

aufa, 157. ` 

ud | 104. 
aa ql 

477, 109, fn. 1. 
waaay, 94. 

' amma, 164. 

qq 99. 

wr 99. 

aefa, 318. 

weg, 309. 

«aq, 95. 

wafer, 164. 

warfa, 155. 

afafa ] 
afama: i 
afata: j 
ag 

wa oo | 
afa, 314. 
wey, 94 fn. 9. 
du 

Wu 


| 100, fn. 1. 


war 


«mx, 99. 
aa, 92. 
Aas, 25. 
Agasi), 167. 
wu; 137. 

afa, 74. 

Aq, 2, fn. 1. 
wp, 164. 
Fazal, 94, fn. 1. 
Wr 
WX | 75, 76. 
ATT, 96. 

AVITA: 313. 

WERT, 96. 

weax, 96. 

Arta, 101, fn. 5 

sq, 98. 

amaz, 167. 

«rar, 101. 

Arata, 101. 

aaa, 314. 

faaan, 74. 

alg, 97. 

Was, 165. 

gem | 87. 

gut 

aiz, 87. 

Rel, 94, fn. 1. 

agra, 94. 
Ral 
Sere 


IF 308. 


| 196 Ín. 1. 
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asia, 312. 
TH, 312. 


fifa, 136. 

afaar, 100. 

«fg, 136. 

fa, 309. 
Quafi, 161, fn. 3. 
«at, 162. 
Wes, ; 167. 

qaa ferret, 100. 
fafa, 196, fn. 1. 
wei, 84, 166. 
alfa, 309. 
Gata, 98. 

āfa, 309. 

«dt, 166. 


wife 


"m, 165. 


fafa, 164, fn. 3, 313. 


167 and fn, 3. 
far | 


qafa, 21). 
ay, 4. - 
aquz qur, 251. - 
ax, 98. 

qag, 130 fn. 1. 
que, 314. 
afay, 89. |, 
quam, 312. 
uat, 101. 
afs, 83. 
aret, 83. ` 
arfaar, 86. 
atrage, 82. 
aiat, 165. 
fara, 156. 
famaã, 72. 


* aaa, 101. . 


fax, 315. 
fign 91. 
ga, 309, 
gala, 91. 
Sar, 312. 


* Se. 312. 


Sedet, 107. 

am, 101. 

ara, 101. 

qu, 161 fn. 1 

sie, 186. 

ssi, 159. . 

qgan, 87 fn. 8. 
Mam: 98. 

steer at aare 96. 
sia, 109. 


Req, 198 fn. 1, 936 fn. 1. 
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, 159. aw 103. 
ša, 108. au, 165. 
"nc | Fe aa 89. 
xT qv, 248, fn 3. 
war, 186. š T, 165. ; 
wq Gar, 312. 
aza. | 164 : darar:, 315. 
aqa Baat: ) | 
gm, 814. - daara Ë 
«uq 314. . Gaara | 
gm, 92. i Saša: I 29. 
gar, 314. ; EET | 
aman eram 96. eor - aq | 
afa, 312. ` āra, 105, 
aie mast 104. ` nacia, 101. 
qq, 97. 1 WN, 156. 
“aš, 164, 314. vga, 91. 
gv, 52. aga, 314. 
«war, 186. au, 165. 
wax 92. Sata 91, fn. 2. 
d$ aaz, 166, fn. 2. «R, 74. 
faw, 105, 314. ` Se, 315. 
faarēt, 10. ` eats, 167. 
fdv, fdvu, 76. 2 «iu maa. 165 fn. 3. 
faezarēit. 74. "RK, 286 fu. 1. 
qua: 74. Star 313. 
grex 165. ‘wa, 155. Ç 
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CORRIGENDA 
Page. Read For 
5 1. 90. need needa 
11 1.. 21-22 imperceptible imperceptable 
14 fn. 2 mystery m 
97 |. 19  sevishdiril me mek sev-ish-der-il-me-mek 
99 1. 14-15 Kannada Kanarese 
T 93 ° S d 
31 fn. 1 . Haussa Hausa 
65 1. 10 Tràni Trün 
71 1. 28 appeal apeal 
84 fn. 1 "m d 
87 fn. 1 German ` Garman 
89 fn. 2 Spiegel Memorial Velume Spiegel Memorial Volume 
92 1 10 phāgos phégós 
gh .1 20 uud Taq tad Ja 
96 1. 21 way T4 
194 fu. 5 8 a 
14 1 24 arem aan 
TYI ACV 
117 Fig. 4 tu ae 
185 fn. 5 beggars beggers 
148 1 10 particular particuler 
155 1|. 8 WF qu 
155 fn. 1 1.2 Arab. Arac. 
189 1. 19 secondary secondury 
181 Table VI into Roots in Roots 
186 1. 4 we Ta: 
208 1. 27 Palaeontology Pale sar 
Š quatre ving*s quater vingis 
214 fn. 1 f vigesimal nigane x 
230 Table XI 18 Horus Dialects eb ec 
245 fn. 2 Paint eee 
258 Tab. XVI Koñkan me 
Gothic 
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Page. Read For 

n b 18 Avesta satom Avesta satam 
«5 117 ` Hittite .  Rittita 

980 '. 19 Runic Inscriptions runic inscriptions 
289 1. 22 Andalusian Andaulsian 
292 ]. 18 Lakonian Laconian 

" last line hē koinē dialectos ` he koin 8 didlektos 
300 fn. 2 Tocharisch Tocharsich 
317 1. 21 Auramazda Auramazada 
331 1. 9 extends extensd 

388 |. 6 Chibocha Chibcha 

» fn. 2 Meillet Millet 

884 I. 26 Tasmanian is Tasmaniani s 
341 fn. 1 Ausiaut Austant 

843 Table XXXV' Lybian = Libian s 
356 1. 12 lingua franca lingua franca 
364 1. 31 Dinkali Dankali 
4001 6 . ngr nsr 

407 1. 97 language .  Innguage 

416 1 7 North - Noth 

416 1. 4 fairly ; fairy 

421 1. 10 Dyrennese Pyerennes 
4897T. XLVII áphóna i áphona 

448 1. 3 Avienna Avieanna 
44b 1. 6 Jones Jone 

oy ls T Royal Royl 

„1. 22 Bhartrhari Bhrtribari 
451 fn. 2 eqeaieemfer angafai 

459 1. 29 Behistun Rock Behistun Rack 
462 1. 2 Grundriss Grudriss 

p E Prinzipien Prinizpien 
464 1. 16 Reallezikon Rellezikon 
^» l 90 Hastings’ ` Hasings'- 


505 fn. 1 Add the following at the end: 


Part VI is in ms. form as yet and will be printed at th 
earliest possible opportunity. 


522 fn. 9 Meerut : Meerat 
538 1. 7 guestion puestion 
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